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PREFACE. 


THAT  praifes  are  without  reafon  lavifhcd  on 
the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to 
excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  com- 
plaint likely  to  be  always  continued  by  thole,  who, 
being  able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminenco 
from  the  herefies  of  paradox ;  or  thole,  who,  being 
forced  by  difappointment  upon  cpnfolatory  expedients, 
are  willing  to  hope  from  posterity  what  the  prcfent 
age  refufes,  and  flatter  themfelves  that  the  regard, 
which  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  laft  bellowed 
by  time* 

Antiquity*  like* every  other  qudlity  that  attracts 
the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries  that 
reverence  it,  not  from  reafon,  but  from  prejudice. 
Some  feem  to  admire  indifcriminately  whatever  has 
been  long  preferved,  without  confidering  that  time 
has  fometimes  co-operated  with  chance  *  all  perhaps 
are  more  willing  to  honour  paft  than  prefent  excel-, 
lence ;  and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through 
the  {hades  of  age,  as  the  eye  furveys  the  fun  through 
artificial  opacity.  The  great  contention  of  criticifm 
is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet  living,  w^ 
eftimate  his  powers  by  his  worft  performance-,  and 
when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them  by  his  belt 
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To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence  is 
not  abfolute  and  definite,  but  gradual,  and  compara- 
tive ;  to  works  not  railed  upon  principles  demonftra- 
tive  and  icientifick,  but  appealing  wholly  to  obfer- 
varion  and  experience,  no  other  teft  can  be  applied 
'  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance  of  efteem. 
What  mankind  have  long  poflefied  they  have  often 
examined  and  compared,  and  if  they  perfift  to  value 
the  pofleflton,  it  is  becaufe  frequent  companions  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  the  works 
of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or 
a  mountain  high,  without  the  knowledge  of  many 
mountains,  and  many  rivers ;  fo  in  the  productions 
of  genius,  nothing  can  be  ftiled  excellent  till  it  has 
been  compared  with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind* 
Demonftration  immediately  difplays  its  power,  and 
has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years  j 
but  works  tentative  and  experimental  muft  be  efti- 
xnated  by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collective 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  difcovered  in  a  long  fucceffion 
of  endeavours.  Of  the  firft  building  that  was  railed, 
it  might  be  with  certainty  determined  that  it  was 
round  or  fquare  *,  but  whether  it  was  fpacious  or  lofty 
muft  have  been  referred  to  time.  The  Pythagorean 
fcale  of  numbers  was  at  once  difcovered  to  be  perfect ; 
but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  trans- 
cend the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence,  but 
by  remarking,  that  nation  after  nation,  and  century 
after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than 
tranfpofe  his  incidents,  new  name  his  characters,  and 
paraphrafc  his  fentiments. 

The 
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The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long  fub~ 
lifted  arifes  therefore  not  from  any  credulous  confi- 
dence in  the  fuperior  wiftom  of  paft  ages,  or  gloomy 
perfuafion  of  die  degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  the 
confequence  of  acknowledged  and  indubitable  pofi- 
tions,  that  what  has  been  longeft  known  has  been 
moft  confidered,  and  what  is  taoft  confidered  is  beft 
underftood. 

The  poet,  of  whofe  works  I  have  undertaken  the 
tevifion,  may  now  begin  to  aflume  the  dignity  of  an 
ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  eft^bUfhed  fame 
*nd  prefcriptive  veneration.  He  has  long  outlived 
his  century,  the  term  commonly  fixed  as  the.  teft  of 
literary  merit.  Whatever  advantages  he  might  once 
(kriycfiompcrfonalallufions^  local  cuftoms,  or  tern* 
porary  opinions,  have  for  many  years  been  loft  j  and 
every  topick  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  forrow,  which 
the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only 
ohfcurc  the  fcenes  which  they  once  illuminated.  The 
efiefts  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an  end *  the 
tradition  of  his  friendfhips  and  his  enmities  has  pe- 
rifhed;  his  works  fupport  no  opinion  with  arguments, 
nor  fispply  any  fadbn  with  invedtives ;  they  can 
neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity;  but  are 
lead  without  any  other  reafon  than  the  defire  of  plea- 
fine,  and  are  therefore  praifed  only  as  pleafure  is 
obtained ;  yet,  thus  unaffifted  by  intertft  or  paffion, 
they  have  paft  through  variations  of  tafte  and  changes 
of  manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from  one  generation 
to  another,  have  received  new  honours  at  every  tranf* 
million. 
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But  becaufe  human  judgment,  though  it  be  gra- 
dually gaining  upon  certainty;  never  becomes  infal- 
lible ;  and  approbation,  though  long  fontiriued,  may 
yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  prejudice  or  fafhion  5 
it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what  peculiarities  of  ex- 
cellence Shakefpeare  has  gained  and  kept  the  favour 
of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  pleafe  many,  and  pleafe  long,  but 
juft  reprefentations  of  general  nature.'  Particula. 
manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  thctefort  few  only 
can  judge  how  nearly  they  art  Copied.  The  irregula* 
combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may  delight  awhile, 
by  that  novelty  of  which  the  common  fatiety  of  life 
fends  us  aH  in  queft ;  bur  die  pleafures  of  fudden 
wonder  are  foon  exhaufted,  and  the  mind  can  only 
repofe  on- the  (lability  of  truth. 

Shakefpeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  lcaft  above  aD 
modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature  *  the  poet  that 
holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners 
and  of  life.  His  characters  are  not  modified  by  the 
cuftoms  of  partidular  places,  unpraftifed  by  the  reft 
of  the  world  -,  by  the  peculiarities  of  ftudies  or  pro* 
fefiions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  fmall  numbers ; 
or  by  the  accidents  of  tranfient  faftiions  or  temporary 
opinions :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common 
humanity,  fuch  as  die  world  will  always  fupply,  and 
obfervation  will  always  find  His  perfons  aft  and 
fpeak  by  the  influence  of  thole  general  paffions  and 
principles  by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the 
whole  fyftem  of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  .  In  the 
writings  of  other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an 
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individual  j  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare  it  is  commonly 
a  fpccies. 

It  is  from  this  wide  cxtenfion  of  defign  that  fo 
much  inftra&ion  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the 
plays  of  Shakefpeare  with  practical  axioms  and  do- 
meftick  wifdom.  It  was  faid  of  Euripides,  that  every 
verfe  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  Shake- 
fpeare, that  from  his  works  may  be  collefted  a  fyftem 
of  civil  and  oeconomical  prudence.  Yet  his  real 
power  is  not  fhewn  in  the  fplendor  of  particular  paf- 
fages,  but  by  the  progrefs  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor 
of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him 
by  feleft  quotations,  will  fucceed  like  the  pedant  in 
Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his  houfe  to  fale, 
carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  fpecimen. 

It  will  not  eafily  bt  imagined  how  much  Shaker 
fpeare  excels  in  accommodating  his  ientiments  to  real 
life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other  authors.  It 
was  obferved  of  the  ancient  fchools  of  declamation, 
that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  ftudent  difqualified  for  the  world,  be- 
caufe  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  (hould  ever 
meet  in  any  other  place.  The  fame  remark  may  be 
applied  to  every  ftage  but  that  of  Shakefpeare.  The 
theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peo- 
pled by  fuch  characters  as  were  never  feen,  converting 
in  a  language  which  was  never  heard,  upon  topicks 
which  will  never  arife  in  the  commerce  of  mankind. 
But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  fo  evidently 
determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it,  and  is 
purlued  with  fo  much  eafe  and  fimplicity, .  that  h 
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feems  fcarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiftion,  but  to 
have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  fele&ion  out  of  com* 
mon  conversation,  and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  ftage  the  univerfal  agent  ta  love, 
by  whofe  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diftributed,  and 
every  addon  quickened  or  retarded.    To  bring  a  lover, 
a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ;  to  entangle  them 
in  contradiftory  obligations,  perplex  them  with  op~ 
pofitions  of  intereft,  and  harrafs  them  with  violence 
of  defires  inconfiftent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them 
meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony  ;   to  fill  their 
mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  forrow  \ 
to  diftrefs  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  diftreffed ; 
to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered, 
is  the  bufinefe  of  a  modern  dramatift.    For  this,  pro- 
bability is  violated,  life  is  mifreprefented,  and  lan- 
guage is  depraved.    But  love  is  only  one  of  many 
paffions,  and  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  die 
fum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a 
poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world, 
and  exhibited  only  what  he  few  before  him.    He 
knew,  that  any  other  paffion,  as  it  was  regular  or 
exorbitant,  was  a  caufe  of  happinefe  or  calamity. 

Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  eafily 
difcriminated  and  preferved,  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever 
kept  his  perfonages  more  diftinft  from  each  other. 
I  will  not  fay  with  Pope,  that  every  fpcech  may  be 
affigned  to  the  proper  fpeaker,  becaufe  many  fpeeches 
there  are  which  have  nothing  charafteriftical ;  but, 
perhaps,  though  fomc  may  be  equally  adapted  to 
every  pcrfon,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that  can 
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be  properly  transferred  from  the  prcfent  pofleflbr  to 
another  claimant.  The  choice  is  right,  when  there 
is  reafon  for  choice. 

Other  dramatifts  can  only  gun  attention  by  hy- 
perbolical or  aggravated  chara&ers,  by  fabulous  and 
unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers 
of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a 
pant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  ftiould  form  his  ex- 
pectations of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from 
the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived.  Shakefpeare 
has  no  heroes;  his  fcenes  are  occupied  only  by  men, 
who  aft  and  (peak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  ihould 
himfelf  have  fpoken  or  adted  on  the  fame  occafion : 
even  where  the  agency  is  fupernatural,  the  dialogue 
is  level  with  life.  Other  writers  difguife  the  molt 
natural  paflions  and  moft  frequent  incidents  ;  fo  that 
he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book  will  not  know 
them  in  the  world :  Shakefpeare  approximates  the 
remote,  and  familiarizes  {he  wonderful;  the  event 
which  he  reprefents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were 
poflible,  its  effeds  would  probably  be  fuch  as  he  has 
afligned  $  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  has  not  only 
fhewn  human  nature  as  it  ads  in  real  exigences,  but 
as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to  which  it  cannot  be 
expofed. 

-This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare,  that  his 
drama  is  the  mirror  of  life  -,  that  he  who  has  mazed 
his  imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms  which 
other  writers  raife  up  before  him,  may  here  be  cured 
of  his  delirious  ecftafies,  by  reading  human  fenti- 
ments  in  human  language »  by  fcenes  from  which  a 
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hermit  may.  eftimate  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  world, 
and  a  confeflbr  predict  the  progrefs  of  the  paflions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  expofed  him 
to  the  cenfure  of  criticks,  who  form  their  judgments 
upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis  and  Rhymer  think 
his  Romans  not  fufficiently  Roman ;  and  Voltaire  cen- 
fures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal.  Pennis  is 
offended,  that  ^lehenius,  a  fenator  qf  Rome,  fhould 
play  the  buffoon ;  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  de- 
cency violated  when  the  Danifh  ufurper  is  reprefentecl 
as  a  drynkard.  But  Shakefpeafe  always  makes  nature 
predominate  over  accident ;  and  if  he  preferves  the 
eflential  character,  is  not  very  careful  of  diftin&ions 
Superinduced  and  adventitious.  His  ftory  requires 
Romans  or  kings,  but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He 
knew  that  Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of 
all  difpofitibps  j  apd  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into 
%  he  feqate-hoyfe  for  that  ^hich  the  fenaje-houfe  would 
certainly  have  afforded  him.  He  was  inclined  to 
{hew  an  ufurper  and  a  murderer  nop  only  odious,  but 
defpicable ;  he  therefore  added  drunjcennefs  to  his 
other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like 
other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural  power 
upon  kings.  Thefe  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty 
minds  j  a  poet  overlooks  the  cafual  diftin&ion  of 
pountry  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  Satisfied  with  the 
figure,  negle&s  the  drapery. 

Thp  cerifure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing  co- 
jnick  and  tragick  fcenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
ivories,  deferves  more  confideration.  Let  the  faft  Ije 
firft  ftated?  and  then  examinee}. 

Shake- 
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Shakefpeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  cii* 
deal  fenfe  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compos 
fitions  of  a  diftinft  kind  •,  exhibiting  the  real  ftate  of 
fublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of  good  and  evil, 
joy  and  forrow,  mingled  with  endlefs  variety  of  pro- 
portion and  innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  and 
exprefling  the  courfe  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loft 
of  onp  is  the  gain  of  another  ;  in  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  reveller  is  hailing  to  his  wine,  and  the 
mourner  burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  malignity 
of  one  is  fometimes  defeated  by  the  frolick  of  an- 
other;'  and  many  mifchiefs  and  many  benefits  are 
done  and  hindered  without  defign. 

.  Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purpofes  and  cafo- 
alties  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which 
cuftom  had  prefcribed,  fele&ed  fome  the  crimes  of 
men,  and  fome  their  abftirdities ;  fome  the  momen- 
tous viciffitudes  of  life,  and  fome  the  lighter  occur- 
rences j  fome  the  terrors  of  diftrefc,  and  fome  the 
gayeties  of  profperity.  Thus  rofc  the  two  modes  of 
imitation,  known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
compofirions  intended  to  promote  different  ends  by 
contrary  means,  and  confidered  as  fo  little  allied, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks  or  Roman* 
a  lingle  writer  who  attempted  both, 

Shakefpeare  has  united,  the  powers  of  exciting 
faugh ter  and  forrow  nbt  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  on? 
compofition.  Almoft  all  his  plays  are  divided  be- 
tween ferious  and  ludicrous  charafters,  and,  in  the 
fuccefliye  evolutions  of  the  deflgn,  fometimes  pro- 
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dace  ferioufiieft  and  forrow,  and  fometimes  levity 
juid  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  praftice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  cri- 
ticifm  Will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  js  always 
an  appeal  open  from  criticifm  to  nature.  The  end 
of  writing  is  to  inftruft ;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  in* 
ftrud  hy  pleating.  That  the  mingled  drama  may 
convey  all  the  inftruftion  of  tragedy  or  comedy  can- 
not be  denied,  becaufe  it  includes  both  in  its  altera- 
tions of  exhibition,  and  approaches  nearer  than  either 
to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  (hewing  how  great  ma- 
chinations and  (lender  defigns  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in 
the  general  fyftem  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  obje&ed,  that  by  this  change  of  fcenes  the 
paffions  are  interrupted  in  their  progreffion,  and  that 
She  principal  event,  being  not  advanced  by  a  due 
gradation  of  preparatory  incidents,  wants  at  laft  the 
power  to  move,  which  conftitutes  the  perfettion  of 
dramatkk  poetry.  This  reafoning  is  fo  fpecious,  that 
it  is  received  as  true  even  by  thofe  who  in  daily  expe- 
rience feel  it  to  be  falfe.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
icenes  fcldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  viciffi- 
tudes  of  paflion.  Fiftion  cannot  move  fo  much,  but 
that  the  attention  may  be  eafily  transferred ;  and 
though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  pleating  melancholy 
be  fometimes  interrupted  by  unwelcome  levity,  yet 
let  it  be  confidered  likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often 
not  pleafing,  and  that  the  difturbance  of  one  man 
may  be  the  relief  of  another  *  that  different  auditors 

have 
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have  different  habitudes*  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
ail  pterin*  confifts  in  variety. 

The  playero,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our  au- 
thors works  into  comedies,  hiftories,  and  tragedies 
feem  not  to  have  dtfKngniihfd  the  three  kinds,  by 
any  very  caufit  or  definite  ideas. 

An  a&on  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal 
perfons,  however  ferioos  or  diftrdsful  through  its  in- 
termediate incidents,  in  their  opinion  conftkuted  a 
comedy.  This  idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long 
araongft  us,  and  plays  were  written,  which,  by  chang- 
ing the  cataftrophe,  were  tragedies  to-day,  and  co- 
medics  to-morrow/ 

Tragedy  was  not  in  thofc  times  a  poem  of  more 
general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy  $  it  required 
only  a  calamitous  conclufion,  with  which  the  com* 
mm  crhicifm  of  that  age  was  latiaficd,  whatever 
lighter  pleafure  it  afforded  in  its  progrds. 

HSftory  was  a  feries  of  actions,  with  no  other  than 
cWonological  iucceffioo,  independent  on  each  othe^ 
and  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  or  regulate 
the  conclufion.  It  is  not  always  very  nicely  diftin* 
guifhed  from  tragedy.  There  is  not  much  nearer 
approach  to  unity  of  aftion  in  die  tragedy  of  Antony 
md  Cleopatra,  than  in  the  hiftory  of  Richard  the  S*> 
t*nd.  But  a  hiftory  might  be  continued  through  many 
plays;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

Through 
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'Through  all  thefe  denominations  of  the  drama,' 
Shakefpeare's  mode  of  compofition  is  the  lame ;  an 
interchange  of  ferioufiiefs  and  merriment,  by  which 
the  mind  is  foftened  at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at 
another;  j  But  whatever  be  his  purpofe,  whether  to' 
gladden  or'deprefs,  or  to  condud  the  ftory,  without 
vehemence  or  emotion,  through  trafts  of  eafy  and 
familiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpofe  -, 
is  he  commands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  fit  filent 
with  quift  cxpe&ation,  in  tranquillity  without  irw 
difference* 

When  Shakefpeare's  plan  is  understood,  moft  of  the 
cnwtfiTis  of  Rhymer  and  Voltaire  vanifh  aw«y.  The 
play  of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by 
two  centinels  •,  Iago  bellows  at  Brabantio's  window, 
without  injury  to  the  fcheme  of  the  play,  though  in 
terms  which  a  modern  audience  would  not  eafily  en- 
dure j  the  chara&er  of  Polonius  is  feafonable  and  ufe- 
ful ;  and  the  Grave-diggers  tbemfelves  may  be  heard 
with  applaufe. 

Shakefpeare  engaged  in  dramatick  poetry  with  the 
world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients 
were  yet  known  to  few;  the  publick  judgment  was 
unformed ;  he  had  no  example  of  fuch.  fame  as  might 
force  him  upon  imitation,  nor  criticks  of  fuch  autho- 
rity as  might  reftrain  his  extravagance :  he  therefore 
indulged  his  natural  difpofition,  and  his  difpofition, 
«s  Rhymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In 
tragedy  he  often  writes  wjth  great  appearance  of  toil 
and  ftudy,  what  is  written  at  laft  with  little  felicity  j 
if y  tin  his  comick  fcenes,  hefeems  to  produce  without 

labour, 
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labour,  ^hflc  no  labour  can  improve.  .  In  tragedy'he 
is  always,  ftroggling  after  fome  occafion  to  be  comkk, 
but  in  comedy  he  feems  to  repofe,  or  to  luxuriate? 
as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature,  in 
his  tragick  fdenes  there  is  always  fomething  wanting, 
but  his  comedy  often  furpaffes  expectation  or  defire. 
His  comedy  pleafes  by  the  thoughts  and  the  language, 
and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  incident,  aod 
a&ion.  His  tragedy  feems  to  be  flail,  his  comedy  to 
beinttinft. 

The  force  of  his  comkk  fcenes  has  fuffered  little 
diminutioQ  irom  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and 
a  half,  in  manners  or, in  words.  As  his  perfonages 
a£t  upoa  principles  arifing  from  genuine  paffion,  very 
little  modified  by  .particular  forms,  their  pkafurea 
and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to 
all  places;  they  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable; 
the  adventitious  .peculiarities  ,of  perfon^l  habits,  are 
only  fuperficial  dies,  bright  and  pleafing  for  a  little 
while,'  yet  foon  fading  to  n  .dim  tindfc,  without  any 
remains  of  former  luftrc*  but  the  difcriminations  o£ 
true  paffiqn  are  the  colours'  of  nature  •>  they  pervade 
the  whole  ma&,tand  can  only  periih  with  the  body 
that  exhibits  them.  •  The  accidental  compositions  of 
heterogyiqqus  v  modes  are  dUTolved  by  the  chance 
jrhkh  combined  them*  but  the  yniform  Simplicity 
of  primitive  qualities  neither  admits  increafe,  not 
fuffers  dqc$y.  The  fand  heaped. by  one  flood  is  fcat^ 
tered  by  another,  but  the  rock  always  continues  in 
its  place.  The  ftream  of  time,(  which  is  continually 
walking  the  difibluble  fabricks  of  other  poets,  pafies 
without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakefpeare. 

If 
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If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every  na* 
tiftn,  a  ftile  which  never  becomes  obfolete,  a  certain 
mode  of  phrafeology  fi>  confonant  and  congenial  to 
the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  rdpe&ive  language, 
as  to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered *  this  ftile  is  pro- 
bably to  be  fought  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life, 
among  thofe  whofpeak  only  to  be  underftood,  with* 
out  ambition  of  elegance.  The  polite  arc  always 
catching  modUh  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart 
from  eftablifhed  forms  of  fpeech,  in  hope  of  finding 
or  making  better ;  thofe  who  wifli  for  difljn&on  for- 
fake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgar  is  right  *  but  there 
is  a  converfarion  above  groffiiefs  and  below  refine- 
ment, where  propriety  refides,  and  where  this  poet 
feems  to  have  gathered  his  coraick  dialogue.  He  is 
therefore  more  agreeable  to  die  ears  of  the  prcfcut 
age  than  any  other  author  equally  remote,  and  among 
his  other  excellencies  deferves  to  be  ftudkd  as  otae  of 
the  original  matters  of  our  language. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  to  be  confidcred  not  as  un» 
enccptionably  conftant,  but  as  containing  general  and 
predominant  truth.  Shakefpeare**  familiar  dialogue 
is  affirmed  to  be  fmooth  and  clear,  yet  n6t  wholly 
without  ruggednefs  or  difficulty ;  as  a  country  may 
be  eminently  fruitful,  though  it  has  fpots  unfit  for 
cultivation :  his  chara&ers  are  praifed  as  natural, 
though  their  fentiments  are  fometimes  forced,  and 
their  afHons  improbable ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  fpherical,  though  its  furfacc  is  varied  with  protu* 
fcerances  and  cavities. 

Shake- 
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Shakefpeare  with  bis  excellencies  has  like  wife  faults, 
and  faults  fufficient  to  obfcure  and  overwhelm  any 
other  merit.  I  Ihall  fliew  them  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  appear  to  trie,  without  envious  malignity 
or  fuperftitkms  veneration.  No  queftion  can  be  more 
innocently  difeufled  than  a  dead  poefr  pretentions  to 
renown;  and  little  ifegafdb  due  to  that  bigotry  which 
lets  candor  higher  thah  truth. 

His  firft  defedk  is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed 
mod  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  facrificcs 
virtue  td  Convenience,  and  is  16  much  more  careful 
to  pleafe  than  to  inftruft,  that  he  ftems  to  writ* 
without  any  moral  purpofd  From  his  writing*  in* 
deed  a  fyftem  of  focial  duty  may  be  fcle&ed,  for  ha 
that  thinks  reasonably  muft  think  morally  j  but  his 
precepts  and  axioms  drop  cafuatty  from  him;  he 
makes  no  juft  diftribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  al* 
ways  careful  to  (hew  in  the  virtuous  a  difapprobation 
of  the  wicked  i  he  carries  his  perfons  indifferently 
through  right  and  Wrongs  and  at  the  clofc  difinifles 
them  without  fWfther  care,  and  leaves  their  examples 
to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault  the  barbarity  of  hit 
age  cannot  extenuate »  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty 
to  make  the  world  better,  and  juftice  is  a  virtue  in- 
dependent on  time  or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  fo  loofely  formed,  that  a  very 
flight  conlidfertdon  may  improve  them,  and  fo  care- 
lefely  purfued,  that  he  feeras  not  always  fully  to 
comprehend  his  own  defign.  He  omits  opportunities 
of  inftru&ing  or  delighting,  which  the  train  of  his 
ftdry  feems  to  force  upon  him,  and  apparently  reje&s 
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thofe  exhibitions  which  would  be  more  afie&ing,  for 
the  fake  of  thole  which  are  more  eafy. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  many  of  his  plays  the 
latter  part  is  evidently  negk&ed.  When  he  found 
himfelf  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in  view  of  his 
reward,  he  fhortened  the  labour  to  fnatch  the  profit. 
He  therefore  remits  his  efforts  where  he  fhould  mod 
vigoroufly  exert  them,  and  his  cataftrophe  is  impro- 
bably produced  or  imperfedBy  reprefentcd,    ; 

He  had  no  regard  to  diftinftbn  of  time  or  place, 
but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without  fcruple,  the 
cuftoms,  inftftutions,  and  opinions  of  another,  at 
the  expence  not  only  of  likelihood,  but  of  poffibi- 
Iky.  •  Thefe  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with  more 
aeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his  imagined  in- 
terpolators^ We  need  not  wonder  to  find  He&or 
quoting  Ariftotfe,  when  we  fee  the  loves  of  Thefeua 
and  Hippolyta  combined  with  the  Gothick  mytho- 
logy of  fairies.  Shakefpeare,  indeed,  was  not  the 
only  -violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  fame  age 
Sidney,  who  wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning, 
has,  in  his  Arcadia,  confounded  the  paftoral  with 
the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and 
fecurity,  with  thofe  of  turbulence,  violence,  and  ad- 
venture. 

In  his  comick  fcenes  he  is  feldom  very  fuccefsful, 
when  he  engages  his  charaders  in  reciprocations  of 
fmartnefs  and  contefts  of  farcafm  »  their  jefts  are  com- 
monly grofs,  and  their  pleafantry  licentious  *  neither 
his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  mush  delicacy,  nor 

arc 
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are  diffidently  diftinguifhed  from  his  clowns  by  any 
appearance  of  refined  manners;  Whether  he  reprc- 
fented  the  real  converfation  of  his  time  is  not  eafy  to 
determine  •,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  time  of  ftatelinefs,  formality, 
and  referve,  yet  perhaps  the  relaxations  of  that  fe- 
terity  were  not  very  elegant.  There  muft,  however, 
have  been  always  fome  modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to 
others,  and  a  writer  ought  to  choofe  the  belt. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  feems  conftantly  to  be 
werfe,  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  efiufions  of  paf- 
fion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are  for  the  mpft  part 
ftriking  and  energetick  *  but  whenever  he  folicits  his* 
Jhvenrioh,  or  (trains  his  faculties,  the  offspring  of  his 
throes  is  tumour,  meannefs,  tedioufnefe,  and  ot> 
fcurity* 

In  narration  he  affe&s  a  disproportionate  pomp  of 
diftion,  and  a  wearifome  train  of  circumlocution, 
and  tells  the  incident  imperfe&ly  in  many  words, 
which  might  have  been  more  plainly  delivered  in 
few.  Narration  in  dramatick  poetry  is  naturally  te- 
dious, as  it  is  unanimated  and  inactive,  and  obftrufts 
the  progrefs  of  the  aftion  ;  it  fhould  therefore  always 
be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by  frequent  interruption. 
Shakcfpeare  found  it  an  encumbrance,  and  inftead  of 
lightening  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
it  by  dignity  and  fplendor* 

His  declamations  or  fet  fpeeches  are  commonly 
cold  and  weak,  for.  his  power  was  the  power  of 
nature;  when  he  endeavoured,  lil^e  other  tragick 
,   Vot.  l4  [B]  '  writers,- 
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writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification,  and 
inftead  of  inquiring  what-  the  occafion  demanded,  to 
fhew  how  much  his  ftores  of  knowledge  could  fup- 
ply,  he  feldom  efcapes  without  the  pity  or  refentment 
of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now-and-then  entangled 
with  an  unwieldy  fentiment,  which  he  cannot  well 
exprefs,  and  will  not  rejeft;  he  ftruggles  with  it  a 
while,  and  if  it  continues  ftubborn,  comprifes  it  in 
words  fuch  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  difentangled 
and  evolved  by  thofe  who  have  more  leifure  to  beftow 
upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate  the 
thought  is  fubtle,  or  the  image  always  great  where 
the  line  is  bulky ;  the  equality  of  words  to  things  is 
very  often  neglefted,  and  trivial  fentiments  and  vul- 
gar ideas  dHappoint  the  attention,  to  which  they  are 
recommended  by  fonorous  epithets  and  fwelling 
figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  never  left 
feafon  to  indulge  their  hopes  of  fupreme  excellence, 
than  when  he  feems  fully  refolved  to  fink  them  in 
dejeltion,  and  mollify  them  with  tender  emotions  by 
the  fall  of  greatnefs,  the  danger  of  innocence,  or 
the  erodes  of  love.  He  is  not  long  foft  and  pathe~ 
tick  without  fome  idle  conceit,  or  contemptible 
equivocation.  He  no  fooner  begins  to  move,  than 
lie  countera&s  himfelf ;  and  terror  and  pity*  as  they 
are  riling  in  the  mind,  are  checked  and  blafted  by 
fudden  frigidity, 

•A  quibble 
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A  quibble  is  to  Shakefpeare,  what  luminous  Va* 
J)ours  arc  to  the  traveller :  he  follows  it  at  all  adven- 
tures ;  it  is  fare  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and  fure 
to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has  fome  malignant 
power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fafcirtations  are  irrefifti- 
ble.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  profundity  of  his 
difquifition,  whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or 
exalting  affeftion,  whether  he  be  amufing  attention 
with  incidents,  or  enchaining  it  in  fufpenfe,  let  but  a 
quibble  fpring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work 
unfinifhed.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for  which 
he  will  always  turn  afide  from  his  careei*,  or  ftoop 
from  his  elevation.  A  quibble*  poor  and  barren  as 
it  is,  gave  him  fuch  delight,  that  he  was  content  to 
purchafe  it,  by  the  facrifice  of  reafon,  propriety*  and 
truth.  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for 
which  he  loft  the  world*  and  was  content  to  lofe  it. 

It  will  be  thought  ftrange,  that,  in  enumerating 
the  defers  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
his  negleft  of  the  unities ;  his  violation  of  thofe  lav/s 
which  have  been  inftituted  and  eftablifhed  by  the 
joint  authority  of  poets  and  of  criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing, 
I  refign  him  to  critical  juftice,  without  making  any 
other  demand  in  his  favour,  than  that  which  muft  be 
indulged  to  all  human  excellence ;  that  his  virtues  be 
rated  with  his  failings  :  but,  from  the  cenfure  which 
this  irregularity  may  bring  upon  him,  I  ftiall,  with 
due  reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  muft  oppofe* 
adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him* 

[B  2]  His 
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His  hiftories,  being  neither  tragedies  •  nor  come- 
dies, are  not  fubjeft  to  any  of  their  laws ;  nothing 
more  is  neceflary  to  all  the  praife  which  they  expeft, 
than  that  the  changes  of  aftion  be  fo  prepared  as  to 
be  understood,  that  the  incidents  be  various  and  af- 
fetting,  and  the  chancers  confident,  natural,  and 
diftinft.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore 
none  is  to  be  fought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  Well  enough  prefervecf 
the  unity  of  a&ton.  He  has  not,  indeed,  an  intrigue 
regularly  perplexed  and  regularly  unravelled  •,  he  does 
not  endeavour  to  hide  his  defign  only  to  difcover  it, 
for  this  is  feldom  the  order  of  real  events,  and  Shake- 
fpeare  is  the  poet  of  nature  :  but  his  plan  has  com- 
monly what  Ariftotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end  ;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  antither, 
and  the  conclufion  follows  by  eafy  confequence. 
There  are  perhaps  fome  incidents  that  might  be 
fpared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only 
fills  up  time  upon  the  ftage  \  but  the  general  fyftem 
makes  gradual  advances,  and  the  end  of  the  play  is 
the  end  of  expedtation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  (hewn  no 
regard ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  (land  will  diminifti  their  value,  and 
withdraw  from  them  the  veneration  which,  from  the 
time  of  Corneille,  they  have  very  generally  received, 
by  difcovering  that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to 
the  poet,  than  pleafure  to  the  auditor. 

The 
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The  neceffity  of  obferving  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  arifes  from  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of  making  the 
drama  credible.  The  criticks  hold  it  impoflible,  that 
an  aftion  of  months  or  years  can  be  poflibly  believed 
to  pals  in  three  hours  ;  or  that  the  lpe&ator  can  fup- 
pofe  himfclf  to  fit  in  the  theatre,  while  ambaffadors 
go  and  return  between  diftant  kings,  while  armies  are 
levied  and  towns  befieged,  while  an  exile  wanders 
and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  faw  courting  his 
miftrefs,  fhall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his  fon. 
The  mind  revolts  from  evident  faliehood,  and  fiction 
lots  its  force  when  it  departs  from  the  refcmblance 
of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  neceflfajily 
arifes  the  contraction  of  place.  The  fpedtator,  who 
knows  that  he  faw  the  firft  aft  at  Alexandria,  cannot 
fuppofe  that  he  fees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  diftancc 
to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  fo  fliort 
a  time,  have  tranfported  him ;  he  knows  with  cer- 
tainty that  he  has  not  changed  his  place  •,  and  he 
knows  that  place  cannot  change  itfelf  j  that  what  was 
a  houfe  cannot  become  a  plain  ;  that  what  was  Thebes 
cm  never  be  Perfepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which  a  cri- 
tick  exults  over  the  mifery  of  an  irregular  poet,  and 
exults  commonly  without  refiftance  or  reply.  It  is 
time  therefore  to  tell  him,  by  the  authority  of  Shakfr- 
fpcare,  that  he  aflumes,  as  an  unqueftionable  prin- 
ciple, a  pofition,  which,  while  his  breath  is  forming 
it  into  words,  his  undcrftanding  pronounces  to  be 
faUe.     It  is  falle,  that  any  reprefentation  is  miftakon 
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for  reality  ;  that  any  dramatick  fable  in-  its  materiality 
was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  fjngle  inoment,  was  ever 

credited. 

The  objection  arifing  from  the  impoflibility  of 
pafling  the  firft  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next  a( 
Rome,  fuppofes,  that  when  the  play  opens  the  fpec- 
tator  really  imagines  himfelf  at  Alexandria,  and  be-r 
Jieves  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been  a  voyagq 
to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he  that  imagines  this  may 
imagine  more.  He  that  can  take  the  ftage  at  one 
time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in 
half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Aftium.  Delu- 
fion,  if  delufion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion ;  if  the  fpe&ator  can  be  once  perfuaded,  that  his 
old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and  Caefar,  that  a 
room  illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Phar- 
falia,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  ftate  of 
(elevation  above  the  reach  of  reafon,  or  of  truth,  and 
frpm  the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry,  may  defpife 
the  circumfcriptions  of  terreflrial  nature.  There  is 
no  reafon  why  a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecftafy  fhould 
count  the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  fhould  not  be  a 
century  in  *hat  calenture  of  the  brains  that  can  make 
the  ftage  a'field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  fpe&ators  are  always  in  their 
fepfes,  and  know,  from  the  firft  ad  to  the  laft,  that 
the  ftage  is  only  a  ftage,  and  that  the  players  are  only 
players.  They  come  to  hear  a  certain  number  of  lines 
recited  with  juft  gefture  and  elegant  modulation. 
The  lines  relate  to  fome  action,  and  an  aftion  iniifl; 

be 
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be  in  fome  place ;  but  the  different  a&ions  that  com- 
plete a  ftory  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from  each 
other  •,  and  where  is  the  abfurdity  of  allowing  that 
fpace  to  reprefent  firft  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which 
was  always  known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens, 
but  a  modern  theatre. 

By  fuppofition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may 
be  extended  -,  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapfes 
for  the  moft  part  between  the  a&s  ;  for,  of  fo  much 
of  the  adtion  as  is  reprefented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  fame.  If,  in  the  firft  aft,  prepara- 
tions for  war  againft  Mithridates  are  reprefented  to  be 
made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  without 
abfurdity,  be  reprefented,  in  the  cataftrophe,  as  hap- 
pening in  Pontus ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  war, 
nor  preparation  for  war  \  we  know  that  we  are  neither 
in  Rome  nor  Pontus*,  that  neither  Mithridates  nor 
Lucullus  are  before  us.  The  drama  exhibits  fuc- 
ceifive  imitations  of  fucceflive  adlions,  and  why  may 
not  the  fecond  imitation  reprefent  an  aftion  that  hap- 
pened years  after  the  firft  j  if  it  be  fo  connected  with 
it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  fuppofcd  to  inter- 
vene. Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  exiftence,  moft  ob- 
fequious  to  the  imagination ;  a  lapfe  of  years  is  as 
eafily  conceived  as  a  paiTage  of  hours.  In  contem- 
plation we  eafily  contract  the  time  of  real  aftions, 
and  therefore  willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted 
when  we  only  fee  their  imitation. 

It  will  be  afked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is  not 
credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a 
jdrara^.    It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as  a  juft 
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pifture  of  a  real  original  •,  as  reprefenting  to  the  au- 
ditor what  he  would  himfelf  feel,  if  .he  were  to  do  or 
fuffer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be  fuffered  or  to  be 
done.  The  reflection  that  ftrikes  the  heart  is  not, 
that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they 
are  evils  to  which  we  ourfelves  may  be  expofed.  #  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the  play- 
ers, but  that  ^e  fancy  ourfelves  unhappy  for  a  mq- 
nient ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  poflibility  than  fup- 
pofe  the  prefence  of  mifery,  as  a  mother  weeps  over 
her  babe,  when  fhe  remembers  that  death  may  take 
it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from 
our  confcioufnefs  of  fidtion  •,  if  we  thought  murders 
and  treafons  real,  they  would  pleafe  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleafure,  not  becaufe 
they  are  miftaken  for  realities,  but  becaufe  they  bring 
realities  to  mind.  When  the  imagination  is  recreated 
*by  a  painted  landfcape,  the  trees  are  not  fuppofed 
capable  to  give  us  fhade,  or  the  fountains  coolnefs  ; 
but  we  confider,  howT  we  fliould  be  pleafed  with  fuch 
fountains  playing  befide  us,  and  fuch  woods  waving 
over  us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  hiftory  of 
Henry  the  Fiftby  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for  the 
field  of  Agincourt.  A  dramatick  exhibition  is  a 
book  recited  with  concomitants  that  increafe  or  di- 
minifhf  its  efFeft.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 
powerful  on  the  theatre,  than  in  the  page ;  imperial 
tragedy  is  always  lefs.  The  humour  of  Petruchio 
may  be  heightened  by  grimace;  but  what  voice  or 
what  gefture  can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the 
foliloquy  of  Cato. 

A  play 
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A  play  read,  afFe&s  the  mind'  like  a  play  affed. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  aftion  is  not  fupl 
pofed  to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between  the  ads 
a  longer  or  fhorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pafs,  and 
that  no  more  account  of  fpace  or  duration  is  to  be1 
taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than  by  the  reader 
of  a  narrative,  before  whom  may  pafs  in  an  hour  the 
life  of  a  hero,  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakefpeare  .knew  the  unities,  and  re- 
jected them  by  defign,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impoffibfc  to  decide, 
and  ufelefs  to  enquire.  We  may  reaibnably  fuppofe, 
that,  when  he  rofe  to  notice^  he  did  not  want  the 
counfels  and  admonitions  of  fcholars  and  criticks, 
and  that  he  at  laft  deliberately  perfifted  in  a  pra&ice, 
which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing 
is  effential  to  the  fable,  but  unity  of  a&ion,  and  as 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  arife  evidently  from  falfe 
aflumprions,  and,  by  circumfcribing  the  extent  of 
the  drama,  leflen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think  it  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known  by  him, 
or  not  obferved :  aor,  if  fuch  another  poet  could 
arife,  fhould  I  very  vehemently  reproach  him,  that 
his  firft  ad  paffed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus. 
Such  violations  of  rules  merely  pofitive,  become  the 
comprehenfive  genius  of  Shakefpeare,  and  fuch  qen- 
fures  are  fuitable  to  the  minute  and  (lender  criticifin 
of  Voltaire : 

Non  ufque  adeo  permifcuit  mis 
Longus  fumma  dies,  ut  non>  ft  voce  Metclli 
Scrvcntur  Ugcs>  malint  a  C*farc  toliu 

Yet 
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/  Yet  when  I  fpeak  thus  (lightly  of  dramatck  rules, 
I  c&onot  but  recoiled  how  much  wit  and 'learning 
may  be  produced  againft  me ;  befQre  fuch  authorities 
I  am  afraid  to.ftand,  not  that  J  think  the  prefent 
queftiqn  one  of  thpfc  that  aire  to  be  decided  by  mere 
authority,  but  beeayfe  it  is  to  be  fufpetted,  that  thef? 
'-precepts  have  not  been  fo  eafily  received,  but  for 
better,  reafons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The 
refylt  of  my  enquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludi- 
crous  tp  boaft  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  ate  not  eflential  to  a  juft  drama,  that 
though  they  may  fometimes  conduce  to  pleafure,  they 
are  always  to  be  facrificed  to  the  nobler  beauties  of 
variety  and  inftru&ion ;  and  that  a  play,  written  with 
jiice  obfervation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  contem- 
plated as  an  elaborate  curiofity,  as  the  product  of 
iuperfluous  and  oftentatious  art,  by  which  is  (hewn, 
rather  what  is  pgftble,  than  what  is  neceflary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excel- 
lence, fhall  preferveall  the  unities  unbroken,  deferves 
the  like  applaufe  with  the  archked,  who  (hall  dis- 
play all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a  citadel,  without 
any  dedu&ion  from  its  ftrength -,  but  the  principal 
beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the 
greateft  graces  of  a  play  ane  to  copy  nature,  and  irv- 
ftrua:  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but 
deliberately  written,  ^nay  recal  the  principles  of  the 
drama  to  a  new  examination.  1  am  almoft  frighted 
at  my  own  temerity ;  and  when  I  eftimate  the  fame 
and  the  ftrength  of  thofe  that  maintain  the  contrary 
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opinion,  am  ready  to  fink  down  in  reverential  filence  ;. 
as  JEneas  withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when 
he  faw  Neptune  fhaking  the  wall,  and  Juno  heading 
the  befiegers. 

Thofe  whom  my  arguments  cannot  perfuade  tQ 
give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Shakefpeare, 
will  eafily,  if  they  confider  the  condition  of  his  lifc^ 
make  fome  allowance  for  his  ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  eftimated, 
muft  be  compared  with  the  ftate  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  with  his  own  particular  opportunities ; 
and  though  to  the  reader  a  book  be  not  worfe  or  better 
for  the  circumftances  of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is 
always  a  filent  reference  of  human  works  to  human 
abilities,  and  as  the  enquiry,  how  far  man  may  extend 
his  defigns,  or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native  force, 
is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in  what  rank  we  (hall 
place  any  particular  performance,  curiofity  is  always 
bufy  to  difcover  the  inftruments,  as  well  as  to  furvey 
(he  workmanfhip,  to  know  how  much  is  to  be  afcribctf 
to  original  powers,  and  how  much  to  cafual  and  ad-* 
ventitious  help*  The  palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico 
were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious  habitations, 
if  compared  to  the  houfes  of  European  monarchs ; 
yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
fhe  ufe  of  iron  ? 

The  Epgltth  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakefpcare, 
pas  yet  ftruggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The 
phtfology-  of  Jtaly  l»d  been  tra&fpkoted  hithcar  in  the 
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peign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages had  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  Lilly, 
Ljnacer,  and  More  %  by  Pole,  Cheke,  and  Gardiner ; 
and  afterwards  by  Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Af- 
cham.  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the  prin- 
cipal fchpols ;  and  thofe  who  united  elegance  with 
learning,  read,  with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and 
Spanilh  poets.  But  literature  was  yet  confined  to 
profefled  fcholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high 
rank.  The  publick  was  grofs  and  dark ;  and  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplifhment  {till 
valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy.  A 
people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiofity,  being 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of  things,  knows 
not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is  propofed  as  its 
refemblance.  Whatever  is  remote  from  common 
appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to  chil- 
difli  credulity  5  and  of  a  country  unenlightened  by 
learning,  the  whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  ftudy 
of  thofe  who  then  afpired  to  plebeian  learning  was 
laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons,  and  en- 
chantments. The  Death  of  Arthur  was  the  favourite 
volume* 

The  mind,  which  has  feafted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  iiftion,  has  no  tafte  of  the  infipidity  of 
truth.  A  play,  which  imitated  only  the  common 
occurrences  of  the  world,  would,  upon  the  admirers 
of  Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Vfarmck^  have  made  little 
impreffion  j  he  that  wrote  for  fuch  an  audience  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  looking  round  for  (baage 
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events  and  fabulous  tranfaftions,  and  that  incredibi- 
lity, by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was 
the  chief  recommendation  of  writings,  to  unfkilful 
curiofity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from 
novels ;  and  it  is  reafonabk  to  fuppofe,  that  he  chofc 
the  moft  popular,  fuch  as  were  read  by  many,  and 
related  by  more-,  for  his  audience  could  not  havje; 
followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of  the  drama, 
had  they  not  held  the  thread  of  the  ftory  in  their 
hands. 

The  ftories,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter 
authors,  were  in  his  time  acceflible  and  familiar. 
The  fable  of  As  you  like  i/f  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
copied  from  Chaucer's  Gamelyn,  was  a  litde  pamphlet 
of  thole  times  •,  and  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the 
tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  Englifh  profe,  which  the 
criticks  have  now  to  feek  in  Saxo  Gratnmaticus.  • 

His  Englilh  hiftories  he  took  from  Englifh  chro- 
nicles and  Englilh  ballads ;  and  as  the  ancient  writers 
were  made  known  to  his  countrymen  by  verfions, 
they  fupplied  him  with  new  fubjedts ;  he  dilated  fome 
of  Plutarch's  lives  into  plays,  when  they  had  been 
tranflated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  hiftorical  or  fabulous,  are  al- 
ways crouded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention 
of  a  rude  people  was  more  eafily  caught  than  by  fen- 
dment  or  argumentation ;  and  fuch  is  the  power  of 
the  marvellous,  even  over  thofe  who  defpife  it,  that 
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every  man  finds  his  mind  more  ftrongly  feized  by  tha 
tragedies  of  Shakefpeare  than  of  any  other  writer  *, 
others  pleafe  us  by  particular  fpeeches,  but  he  alwav* 
makes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  fccuring  the  firft  purpofe 
of  a  writer,  by  exciting  reftlefs  and  unquenchable 
curiofity,  and  compelling  him  that  reads  his  work  to 
read  it  through. 

The  (hows  and  buftle  with  which  his  plays  abound 
have  the  fame  original.  As  knowledge  advances, 
pleafure  paffes  from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns, 
as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to. the  eye.  Thofe  to 
Whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhibited  had  more 
ikill  in  pomps  or  procefllons  than  in  poetical  language, 
and  perhaps  wanted  fome  vifible  and  difcriminated 
events,  as  comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how 
he  ihould  mod  pleafe ;  and  whether  his  praftice  is 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his  example  ha$ 
prejudiced  the  nation,  we  (till  find  that  on  our  ftage 
fomething  mud  be  done  as  well  as  faid,  and  inactive 
declamation  is  very  coldly  heard,  however  mufical  or 
elegant,  pafifonate  or  fublime. 

Voltaire  exprefles  his  wonder,  that  our  author** 
extravagancies  are  endured  by  a  nation,  which  has 
feen  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  Let  him  be  anfwered,  thai 
Addifon  fpeaks  the  language  of  poets,  and  Shake- 
fpeare^  of  men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beau- 
ties which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  fee  no* 
thing  that  acquaints  us  with  human  fentiments  of 
human  a&ions;  we  place  it  with  the  faireft  and  the 
nobleft  progeny  which  judgment  propagates  by  con* 
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pn&ion  with  learning ;  but  Othello  is  the  vigorous 
and  vivacious  offspring  of  obfervation  impregnated 
by  genius.     Cato  affords  a  fplendid  exhibition  of  ar-> 
tificial  and  fiftitious  manners,  and  delivers  juft  and 
noble  fentiments,  in  di&ion  eafy,  elevated,,  and  har- 
monious, but  its  hopes  and  fears  comrtiunicate  no 
vibration  to  the  heart ;  the  compofition  refers  us  only 
to  the  writer  -,  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato*  but 
we  think  on  Addifm. 

The  work  of  a  correft  and  regular  writer  is  a  gar- 
den accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied 
with  ihades,  and  fcented  with  flowers ;  the  compo- 
fition  of  Shakefpeare  is  a  fpreft,  in  which  oaks  extend 
their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air,  inter- 
fperfed  fometimes  with  weeds  and  brambles,  and 
fometimes  giving  fhelter  to  myrtles  and  to  rofes ;  filU 
ing  the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and.gratifying  the  mind 
with  endlefs  diverfity.  Other  poets  difplay  cabinets 
of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finifhed,  wrought  into 
fhape,  and  polifhed  unto  brightnefs.  Shakefpeare 
opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in 
unexhauftible  plenty,  though  clouded  by  incrufta* 
tions,  debated  by  impurities,  and  mingled  wkh  \ 
mafs  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  difputed,  whether  Shakefpeare 
owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native  force,  or  whe- 
ther he  had  the  common  helps  of  fcholaftick  educa- 
tion, the  precepts  of  critical  fcienoe,  and  the  examples 
of  ancient  authors. 

Therfc 
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Thefe  ha$  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that  Shak<!* 
Ipeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular  edu- 
cation, nor  much  fkill  in  the  dead  languages.  John- 
foil,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  be  bad  finall  Latin,  and 
lefs  Greek  \  who,  betides  that  he  had  no  imaginable 
temptation  to  falfehood,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
chara&er  and  acquifitions  of  Shakefpeare  were  known 
to  multitudes.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  de- 
cide the'  controverfy,  unlefs  fome.  teftimony  of  equal 
force  could  be  oppofed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  difcovered 
deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old  writers ;  but 
the  examples  which  I  have  known  urged,  were  drawn 
from  books  tranflated  in  his  time ;  or  were  fuch  eafy 
coincidences  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to  all  who 
confider  the  fame  fubjefts  j  or  fuch  remarks  on  life 
or  axioms  of  morality  as  float  in  converfation,  and 
are  tranfmitted  through  the  world  in  proverbial  fen- 
tences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important 
fentence,  Go  before,  I'll  follow,  we  read  a  tranflation 
of,  Ifrae,  fequar.  I  have  been  told,  that  when  Ca- 
liban, after  a  pleafing  dream,  fays,  /  cry'd  to  Jleep 
again*  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had,  like 
every  other  man,  the  fame  wiih  on  the  fame  occafion. 

There  are  a  few  paflages  which  may  pafe  for  imi* 
tations,  but  fo  few,  that  the  exception  only  confirms 
the  rule  •,  he  obtained  them  from  accidental  quota- 
tions, or  by  oral  communication,  and  as  he  ufed  what 
he  had,  would  have  ufed  more  if  he  had  obtained  it* 

The 
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The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confefiedly  taken  from  the 
Maufcbmi  of  Plautus ;  from  the  only  play  of  Plautus 
which  was  then  in  Englifh.  What  can  be  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  he  who  copied  that*  would  have 
copied  more ;  but  that  thofe  which  were  not  tranflated 
were  inacceflible  ? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  un- 
certain* That  his  plays  have  fomc  French  fcenes 
proves  but  little  \  he  might  eafily  procure  them  to  be 
written,  and  probably,  even  though  he  had  known 
the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he  could  not 
have  written  it  without  afiiftance.  In  the  ftory  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  he  is  obferved  to  have  followed  the 
Englifli  tranflation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Ita- 
lian •,  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves  nothing  againft 
his  knowledge  of  the  original*  He  was  to  copy,  not 
what  he  knew  himfelf,  but  what  was  known  to  his 
audience. 

It  is  mod  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin  fuffi- 
ciently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  conftruftion, 
but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  eafy  perufal  of  the 
Roman  authors.  Concerning  his  (kill  in  modern 
languages,  I  can  find  no  fufficient  ground  of  deter- 
mination ;  but  is  no  imitations  of  French  or  Italian 
authors  have  been  difcovered,  though  the  Italian 
poetry  was  then  high  in  efteem,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  read  little  more  than  Englifh,  and  chofe 
for  his  fables  only  fuch  tales  as  he  found  tranflated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  fcattered  over  his  works 

is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Pope,  but  it  is  ofpen  fuch 
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knowledge  as  books  did  not  fupply.  He  that  will 
underftand  Shakefpeare,  muft  not  be  content  to  ftudy 
him  in  the  clofet,  he  muft  look  for  his  meaning  fome- 
times  among  the  fports  of  the  field,  and  fometimes 
smong  the  manufactures  of  the  fhop. 

There  is  however  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very 
diligent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  fo  indigent 
of  books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally  indulge 
his  curiofity  without  excurfion  into  foreign  literature. 
Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  tranflated,  and 
fome  of  the  Greek ;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the 
kingdom  with  theological  learning ;  moft  of  the  to- 
picks  of  human  difquifition  had  found  Englifh  wri- 
ters •,  and  poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with 
diligence,  but  fuccefs.  This  was  a  flock  of  know- 
ledge fufficient  for  a  mind  fo  capable  of  appropriating 
and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the  pro- 
duft  of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  Englifh  ftage 
in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  rudenefs  ;  no  eflays  either  in 
tragedy  or  comedy  had  appeared,  from  which  It  could 
be  difcovered  to  what  degree  of  delight  either  one  or 
other  might  be  carried.  Neither  charafter  nor  dia- 
logue were  yet  underflood.  Shakefpeare  may  be 
truly  faid  to  have  introduced  them  both  amongft  us, 
and  in  fome  of  his  happier  fcenes  to  have  carried 
them  both  to  the  utmoft  height. 
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By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded, 
is  not  eafily  known  ;  for  the  chronology  of  his  works 
is  yet  unfettkd. .  Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps 
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we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginnings  like  tbofe  of  othit 
"writers^  in  bis  leaft  perfeft  works  \  art  had  fo  little,  and 
nature  fo  large  ajbare  in  what  hi  did)  that  for  ought  I 
know,  fays  he,  the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they 
were  the  moft  vigorous,  were  the  beft.     But  the  power 
of  nature  is  only  the  power  of  ufing  to  any  certain 
purpofe  the  materials  which  diligence  procures,  of 
opportunity  fupplies.     Nature  gives  no  man  know- 
ledge, and  when  images  are  collefted  by  ftudy  and 
experience,  can  only  aflift  in  combining  or  applying 
them.     Shakefpeare,    however  favoured   by  nature, 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as  he 
muft  increafe  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals,  by  gra- 
dual acquifition,  he,  like  them,   grew  wifer  as  he 
grew  older,  could  difplay  life  better,  as  he  knew  it 
more,  and  inftruft  with  more  efficacy,    as  he  was 
himfelf  more  amply  inftrufted. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  obfervation  and  accuracy 
of  diftindion  which  books  and  precepts  cannot  con- 
fer \  from  this  almoft  all  original  and  native  excel- 
lence proceeds*  Shakefpeare  muft  have  looked  upon 
mankind  with  perfpicacity,  in  the  higheft  degree 
curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers  borrow  their 
chara&ers  from  preceding  writers,  and  diverfify  them 
only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of  prefent  man- 
ners y  the  drefs  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the 
fame.  Our  author  had  both  matter  and  form  to 
provide  j  for  except  the  chara&ers  of  Chaucer,  to 
whom,  I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  tfere 
no  writers  in  Englifh,  and  perhaps  not  many  in  other 
modefri  languages,  which  {hewed  life  in  its  native 
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The  conteft  about  the  original  benevolence  or  ma- 
lignity of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Speculation 
had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyfe  the  mind,  to  trace 
the  pafilons  to  their  fources,  to  unfold  the  feminal 
principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  found  the  depths  of 
the  heart  for  the  motives  of  aftion.  All  thofe  en- 
quiries, which  from  that  time  that  human  nature 
became  the  fafhionable  fludy,  have  been  made  fome- 
times  with  nice  dilcemmenc,  but  often  with  idle  fub- 
tllty,  were  yet  unattemptcd.  The  tales,  with  which 
the  infancy  of  learning  was  fatisfied,  exhibited  only 
the  fuperficial  appearances  of  action,  related  the  events, 
but  omitted  the  caufes,  and  were  formed  for  fuch  as 
delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind 
was  not  then  to  be  ftudied  in  the  clofet ;  he  that  would 
know  the  world,  was  under  the  neceflity  of  gleaning 
his  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in  its  bufi- 
nefs  and  amuiements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himlelf  upon  his  high  birth,' 
becaufe  it  favoured  his  curiolity,  by  facilitating  his 
accefs.  Shakeipeare  had  no  iuch  advantage  •,  he  came 
to  London  a  needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for  a  time 
by  very  mean  employments.  Many  works  of  genius 
and  learning  have  been  performed  in  dates  of  life, 
that  appear  very  little  favourable  to  thought  or  to 
enquiry ;  fo  many,  that  he  who  confiders  them  is 
inclined  to  think  that  he  fees  enterprize  and  pcrfe- 
verance  predominating  over  all  external  agency,  and 
bidding  help  and  hindrance  vanifh  before  them.  The 
genius  of  Shakefpeare  was  not  to  be  deprefled  by  the 
weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the  narrow  con- 
verfation  to  which  men  in  want  are  inevitably  con- 
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dcmned  ;  the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were 
fliaken  from  his  mind,  as  dew-drops  from  a  liotfs 
mane. 

Though  he  had  fo  many  difficulties  to  encounter, 
and  fo  little  affiftance  to  furmount  them,  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  an  exaft  knowledge  of  many  modes  of 
life,  and  many  cads  of  native  difpofitions ;  to  vary 
them  with  great  multiplicity ,  to  mark  them  by  nice 
diftin&ions  ;  and  to  flicw  them  in  full  view  by  proper 
combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  performances  he 
had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  himfelf  been  imitated 
by  all  fuccecding  writers ;  and  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  from  all  his  fucceflbrs  more  maxims  of  theo- 
retical knowledge, .  or  more  rules  of  practical  pru- 
dence, can  be  collefted,  than  he  alone  has  given  to 
his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  attions  of 
men ;  he  was  an  cxaft  furveycr  of  the  inanimate 
world ;  his  defcriptions  have  always  fome  peculi- 
arities, gathered  by  contemplating  things  as  they 
really  exift.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  die  oldeft 
poets  of  many  nations  preferve  their  reputation,  and 
that  the  following  generations  of  wita  after  a  Ihort 
celebrity,  link  into  oblivion.  The  firft,  whoever 
they  be,  muft  take  their  fentiments  and  defcriptions 
immediately  from  knowledge  ;  the  refemblance  is 
therefore  juft,  their  defcriptions  are  verified  by  every 
eye,  and  their  fentiments  acknowledged  by  every 
breaft.  Thofe  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  fame 
ftudies,  copy  pardy  them,  and  partly  nature,  till  the 
books  of  one  age  gain  fuch  authority,  as  to  ftand  in 
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the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imitation,  always 
deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  laft  capricious  and 
cafual.  Shakefpeare,  whether  life  or  nature  be  his 
fubjeft,  Ihews  plainly,  that  he  has  feen  with  his  own 
eyes  •,  he  gives  the  image  which  he  receives,  not 
weakened  cr  diftorted  by  the  intervention  of  any 
other  mind ;  the  ignorant  feel  his  reprefentations  to 
be  juft,  and  the  learned  fee  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  any  author, 
except  Homer,  who  invented  fo  much  as  Shakefpeare^ 
who  fo  much  advanced  the  ftudies  which  he  culti- 
vated, or  effufed  fo  much  novelty  upon  his  age  or 
country.  The  form,  the  characters,  the  language, 
and  the  fhows  of  the  Englifh  drama  are  his.  He 
ferns?  fays  Dennis,  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  our 
Englifh  tragical  harmony^  that  isy  the  harmony  of  blank 
vcrfc,  divcrfificd  often  by  diffyllable  and  trifyllable  ter- 
minations. For  the  dherfity  difiinguifhes  it  from  beroick 
harmony*  and  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  common  ufe  makes 
it  more  proper  to  gain  attention*  and  more  fit  for  aElion 
end  dialogue.  Sucb  verfe  we  make  when  we  are  writing 
profe  j  we  make  fucb  verfe  in  common  converfation. 

I 'know  not  whether  this  praife  is  rigoroufly  juft. 
The  diffyllable  termination,  which  the  critick  rightly 
appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to  be  found,  though, 
I  think,  not  in  Gorboduc,  which*  is  confefTcdly  before 
our  author ;  yet  in  Hjeronnymo*  of  which  the  date 
is  not  certain^  but  which  there  is  reafon  to  believe  a* 
leaft  as  old  as  his  earlieft  plays.  This  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  firft  who  taught  either  tragedy  or 
comedy  to  pleafe,  there  being  no  theatrical  piece  of 
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any  older  writer,  of  which  the  name  is  known,  ex- 
cept to  antiquaries  and  collectors  of  books,  which 
are  fought  becaufc  they  are  fcarce,  and  would  not 
have  been  fcarce,  had  they  been  muchefteemed. 

To  him  we  rauft  afcribe  the  praife,  unkfs  Spenfer 
may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  firft  difcovered  to 
how  much  fmoothnefs  and  harmony  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage could  be  foftened.  He  has  fpeeches,  perhaps 
fometimes  fcenes,  which  have  all  the  delicacy  of 
Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy.  He  endeavours  in- 
deed commonly  to  ftrike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of 
his  dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his  purpofe  better, 
than  when  he -tries  to  footh  by  foftnefs. 

Yet  it  muft  be  at  laft  confeffed,  that  as  we  owe 
every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  fomething  to  us ;  that, 
if  much  of  his  praife  is  paid  by  perception  and  judg- 
ment, much  is  likewife  given  by  cuftom  and  venera- 
tion.   We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and  turn 
them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in  him  what 
we  mould  in  another  loath  or  defpife.     If  we  endured 
without  praifing,  refpeft  for  the  father  of  our  drama 
might  excufe  us-,  but  I  have  feen,  in  the  book  of 
fome  modern  critick,  a  collection  of  anomalies,  which 
mew  that  he  has  corrupted  language  by  every  mode 
of  depravation,  but  which  his  admirer  has  accumu- 
lated as  a  monument  of  honour. 

•  He  has  fcenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excel- 
lence, but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were 
now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary  wnter, 
would  be  heard  to  the  conclufion.    I  am  indeed  tar 
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from  thinking,  that  his  works  were  wrought  to  his 
own  ideas  of  perfeftioh;  when  they  were  fuch  as 
would  fatisfy  the  audience,  they  fatisfied  the  writer. 
It  is  feldom  that  authors,  though  more  ftudious  of 
fame  than  Shakefpeare,  rife  much  above  the  ftandard 
of  their  own  age  •,  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  beft  will 
always  be  fufficient  for  prefent  praife,  and  thofe  who 
find  themfelves  exalted  into  fame,  are  willing  to  credit 
their  encomiafts,  and  to  fpare  the  labour  of  contend- 
ing with  themfelves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakefpeare  thought  his 
works  worthy  of  pofterity,  that  he  levied  any  ideal 
tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any  further  pro- 
fpeft,  than  of  prefent  popularity  and  prefent  profit. 
When  his  plays  had  been  adted,  his  hope  was  at  an 
end  •,  he  folicited  no  addition  of  honour  from  the 
reader.  He  therefore  made  no  fcruple  to  repeat  the 
fame  jefts  in  many  dialogues,  or  to  entangle  different 
plots  by  the  fame  knot  of  perplexity,  which  may  be 
at  leaft  forgiven  him,  by  thofe  who  recoiled,  that 
of  Congreve's  four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by 
a  marriage  in  a  mafk,  by  a  deception,  which  perhaps 
never  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely  or  not, 
he  did  not  invent. 

So  carelefs  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame,  that, 
though  he  retired  to  eafe  and  plenty,  while  he  was 
yet  little  declined  into  the  vale  of  years,  before  he  could 
be  difgufted  with  fatigue,  or  difabled  by  infirmity, 
he  made  no  collection  of  his  works,  nor  defired  to 
refcue  thofe  that  had  been  already  publifhed  from  the 
dcpraYatioRS  that  obfeufed  them,  op  fecure  to  the  reft 
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a  better  deftiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world  in  their 
genuine  date. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakefpeare 
in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were  not  pub- 
lifhed  till  about  feven  years  after  his  death,  and  the 
few  which  appeared  in  his  life  are  apparently  thruft 
into  the  world  without  the  care  of  the  author,  and 
therefore  probably  without  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publiftiers,  clandeftine  or  profefled, 
their  negligence  and  unfkilfiilnefs  has  by  the  late  re- 
vifers  been  fufficiently  fhewn.  The  faults  of  all  are 
indeed  numerous  and  grofs,  and  have  not  only  cor- 
rupted many  pafiages  perhaps  beyond  recovery,  but 
have  brought  others  into  fufpicion,  which  are  only 
obfeured  by  obfolete  phrafeology,  or  by  the  writer's 
unflrilfulnefs  and  affectation.  To  alter  is  more  eafy 
than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a  more  common 
quality  than  diligence,  Thofc  who  faw  that  they 
muft  employ  conjecture  to  a  certain  degree,  were 
willing  to  indulge  it  a  litde  further.  Had  the  author 
publifhed  his  own  works,  we  fhould  have  fat  quietly 
down  to  dilentangle  his  intricacies,  and  clear  his  ob- 
fcurities  -,  but  now  we  tear  what  we  cannot  loofe,  and 
eject  what  we  happen  not  to  underftand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  happened 
without  the  concurrence  of  many  caufes.  The  ftile 
of  Shakefpeare  was  in  itfelf  ungrammatical,  perplexed, 
and  obfcure;  his  works  were  tranferibed  for  the 
players  by  thofc  who  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  feldom 
wderftood  them ;  they  were  tranfmitted  by  copiers 
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equally  unflcilful,  who  ftill  multiplied  errors ;  they 
were  perhaps  fometimes  mutilated  by  the  altars,  for 
the  fake  of  fhortening  the  fpeeches  -,  *nd  were  at  laft 
printed  without  correction  of  the  prefs. 

In  this  ftate  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warburton 
fuppofes,  becaufe  they  were  unregarded,  but  becaufe 
the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied  to  modern  lan- 
guages, and  our  anceftors  were  accuftomed  to.fo 
much  negligence  of  Englifh  printers,  that  they  could 
very  patiently  endure  it.  At  laft  an  edition  was  un- 
dertaken by  Rowe;  not  becaufe  a  poet  was  to  be 
publilhed  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  feems  to  have  thought 
very  litde  on  correction  or  explanation,  but  that  our 
author's  works  might  appear  like  thofe  of  his  frater- 
nity, with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommen- 
datory preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamoroufly  blamed 
for  not  performing  what  he  did  not  undertake,  and 
it  is  time  that  jufticebe  done  him,  by  confefling,  that 
though  he  feems  to  have  had  no  thought  of  corrup- 
tion beyond  the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made 
many  emendations,  if  they  were  not  made  before, 
which  his  fucceflbrs  have  received  without  acknow- 
ledgment, and  which,  if  they  had  produced  them^ 
would  have  filled  pages  and  pages  with  cenfures  of 
the  ftupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  committed, 
with  difplays  of  the  abfurdities  which  they  involved, 
with  oftentatious- expofitions  of  the  new  reading,  and 
felf-congratulations  on  the  happinefs  of  difcovering 
it. 

As  of  the  other  editors,  I  have  preferved  the  pre* 
faces,  I  have  likewife  borrowed  the  author's  life  from 
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Rowe,  though  not  writtfen  with  much  elegance  or 
fpirit ;  it  relates  however  what  is  now  tx>  be  known, 
and  therefore  deferves  to  pafs  through  all  fucceeding 
publications.  • 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough 
with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when  Mr.  Pope  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of  Shakefpeare*s 
text,  fhewed  that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave 
reafon  to  hope  that  there  were  means  of  reforming 
it.  He  collated  the  old  copies,  which  none  had 
thought  to  examine  before,  and  reftored  many  lines 
to  their  integrity ;  but,  by  a  very  compendious  cri- 
ticifm,  he  reje&ed  whatever  he  difliked,  and  thought 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  War- 
burton  for  diftinguifhing  the  genuine  from  the  fpuri- 
ous  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted  no  judgment 
of  his  own ;  the  plays  which  he  received,  were  given 
by  Hemings  and  Condel,  the  firft  editors ;  and  thole 
which  he  rejected,  though,  according  to  the  licen- 
tbufhefs  of  the  prefs  in  thofe  times,  they  were  printed 
during  Shakefpeare's  life,  with  his  name,  had  been 
omitted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  his 
works  before  the  edition  of  1664,  from  which  they 
were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  was  a  work  which  Pope  fcems  to  have  thought 
unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able  to  fupprefs 
his  contempt  of  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor.  He  under- 
ftood  but  half  his  undertaking.  The  duty  of  a  col- 
lator U  indeed  dull,  yet,  like  other  tedious  talks,  is 
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very  neceflary ;  but  an  emendatory  critick  would  ill 
difcharge  his  duty,  without  qualities  very  different 
from  dulnefs.  In  perufing  a  corrupted  piece,  he  muft 
have  before  him  all  poffibilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
poffibilities  of  expreflion.  Such  muft  be  his  com- 
prehenfion  of  thought,  and  fuch  his  copioufnefs  of 
language.  Out  of  many  readings  poflible,  he  muft 
be  able  to  feleft  that  which  beft  fuits  with  the  ftate, 
opinions,  and  modes  of  language  prevailing  in  every 
age,  and  with  his  author's  particular  caft  of  thought, 
and  turn  of  expreflion.  Such  muft  be  his  knowledge, 
and  fuch  his  tafte.  Conjectural  criticifm  demands 
more  than  humanity  poffeflfes,  and  he  that  exercifes  it 
with  mod  praife  has  very  frequent  need  of  indul- 
gence. Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the  dull  duty 
of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  confequence  of  fuccefs. 
They  whofe  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been  loudly 
celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  their  powers 
are  universal.  Pope's  edition  fell  below  his  own  ex- 
pectations, and  he  was  fo  much  offended,  when  he 
was  found  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others  to  do, 
that  he  pafled  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  ftate  of 
hoftility  with  verbal  criticifm. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment  of 
fo  great  a  writer  may  be  loft  •,  his  preface,  valuable 
alike  for  elegance  of  compofition  and  juftnefs  of  re-  ' 
mark,  and  containing  a  general  criticifm  on  his  au- 
thor, fo  extenfive  that  little  can  be  added,  and  fo 
exaft,  that  little  can  be  difputed,  every  editor  has  an 
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intereft  to  fupprcfs,  but  that  every  reader  would  de- 
mand its  infertion. 

Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow 
comprehenfion  and  lrnaU  acquifitions,  with  no  native 
and  intrinfick  fplendor  of  genius,  with  little  of  the 
artificial  light  of  learning,  but  zealous .  for  minute 
accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  purfuing  it.  He  col- 
lated the  ancient  copies,  and  reftified  many  errors, 
A  man  fo  anxioufly  fcrupulous  might  have  been  ex- 
petted  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he  did  was  com- 
monly right. 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not  to 
be  trufted  without  examination.  He  fpeaks  fome- 
times  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has  only  one. 
In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he  mentions  the  two 
firft  folios  as  of  high,  and  the  third  folio  as  of  middle 
authority  •,  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  firft  is  equivalent 
to  all  others,  and  that  the  reft  only  deviate  from  it 
by  the  printer's  negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of 
the  folios  has  allt  excepting  thofe  diverfities  which 
mere  reiteration  of  editions  will  produce.  I  collated 
them  all  at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  ufed  only 
the  firft. 

Of  his.  notes  I  have  generally  retained  thofe  which 
he  retained  himfelf  in  his  fecond  edition,  except  when 
they  were  confuted  by  fubfequent  annotators,  or  were 
too  minute  to  merit  prefervation.  I  have  fometimes 
adopted  his  reftoration  of  a  comma,  without  inferting 
the  panegyrick  in  which  he  celebrated  himfelf  for  his 
atchievement.     The  exuberant  excrefcence  .  of   his 
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di&ion  I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exuka* 
tations  over  Pope  and  Rowe  I  have  fometimes  fup- 
prefled,  and  his  contemptible  oftentation  I  have  fre- 
quently concealed ;  but  I  have  in  fome  places  (hewn 
him,  as  he  would  have  (hewn  himfelf,  for  the  reader's 
diverfion,  that  the  inflated  emptinefs  of  fome  notes 
may  juftify  or  excufe  the  contraction  of  the  reft. 

.  Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean  and 
faithlefs,  thus  petulant  and  oftentatious,  by  the  good 
luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has  efcaped,  and 
efcaped  alone,  with  reputation,  from  this  undertaking. 
So  willingly  does  the  world  fupport  thofe  who  folicit 
favour,  againft  thofe  who  command  reverence ;  and 
fb  eafily  is  he  praifed,  whom  no  man  can  envy* 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  opinion, 
eminently  qualified  by  nature  for  fuch  ftudies.  He 
had,  what  is  the  firft  requifite  to  emendatory  criticifm, 
that  intuition  by  which  the  poet's  intention  is  im- 
mediately difcovered,  and  that  dexterity  of  intellect 
which  difpatches  its  work  by  the  eafieft  means.  He 
had  undoubtedly  read  much ;  his  acquaintance  with 
cuftoms,  opinions,  and  traditions,  feems  to  have  been 
large ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without  fhew.  He 
feldom  pafies  what  he  does  not  underftand,  without 
an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make  a  rpeaning,  and  fome- 
times haflily  makes  what  a  little  more  attention  would 
have  found.  He  is  felicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar, 
what  he  could  not  be  fure  that  his  author  intended 
to  be  grammatical.  Shakefpeare  regarded  more  the 
fcries  of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  and  his  language, 
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not  being'  defigned  for  the  reader's  deflc,  was  all  that 
he  defined  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the 
audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  violendy 
cenfured.  He  found  the  meafure  reformed  in  fa 
many  paflages,  by  the  filent  labours  of  fome  editors, 
with  the  filent  acquiefcence  of  the  reft,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  allowed  to  extend  a  litde  further  the  licence, 
which  had  already  been  carried  fo  far  without  repre- 
henfion ;  and  of  his  correftions  in  general,  it  muft 
be  confefied,  that  they  are  often  juft,  and  made 
commonly  with  the  leaft  poffible  violation  t)f  the 
text. 

But,  by  inferring  his  emendations,  whether  in- 
vented or  borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any  no- 
tice of  varying  copies,  he  has  appropriated  the  labour 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  made  his  own  edition  of 
litde  authority.  His  confidence  indeed,  both  in  him- 
felf and  others,  was  too  great ;  he  fuppofes  all  to  be 
right  that  was  done  by  Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  fcems 
not  to  fufpeft  a  critick  of  fallibility,  and  it  was  but 
reafonable  that  he  fhould  claim  what  he  fo  liberally 
granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  enquiry  and 
diligent  confideration,  I  have  received  all  his  notes, 
and  believe  that  every  reader  will  wifh  for  more. 

Of  the  laft  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  fpeak. 
Relpedfc  is  due  to  high  place,  tendernefc  to  living 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learning ; 
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bur  he  cannot  be  juftly  offended  at  that  liberty  of 
which  he  has  himfelf  fo  frequently  given  an  example, 
nor  very  felicitous  what  is  thought  of  notes,  which 
he  ought  never  to  have  confidered  as  part  of  his 
ferious  employments,  and  which,  I  fuppofe,  fince  the 
ardor  of  compofition  is  remitted,  he  no  longer  num- 
bers among  his  happy  effufions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  com- 
mentary, is  acquiefcence  in  his  firft  thoughts  j  that 
precipitation  which  is  produced  by  confcioufnefs  of 
quick  difcernment ;  and  that  confidence  which  pre- 
fumes  to  do,  by  furveying  the  furface,  what  labour 
only  can  perform,  by  penetrating  the  bottom.  His 
notes  exhibit  fometimes  perverfe  interpretations,  and 
fometimes  improbable  cpnje&ures ;  he  at  one  time 
gives  the  author  more  profundity  of  meaning  than 
the  fentence  admits,  and  at  another  difcovers  abfur- 
dities,  where  the  fenfe  is  plain  to  every  other  reader. 
But  his  emendations  are  likewife  often  happy  and 
juft ;  and  his  interpretation  of  obfcure  paflages  learned 
and  fagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejefted  thofe, 
againft  which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  incongruity  imme- 
diately condemns,  and  which,  I  fuppofe,  the  author 
himfelf  would  defire  to  be  forgotten.  Of  the  reft, 
to  part  I  have  given  the  higheft  approbation,  by  in- 
ferring the  offered  reading  in  the  text  <,  part  I  have 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubtful, 
though  fpecious ;  and  part  I  have  cenfured  without 
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referve,  but  I  am  furc  without  bitternefs  of  malice* 
and,  I  hope,  without  wantonnefs  of  infult. 

It  is  no  pleafure  to  me,  in  revifing  my  volumes, 
to  obferve  how  much  paper  is  wafted  in  confutation. 
Whoever  confiders  the  revolutions  of  learning,  and 
the  various  queftions  of  greater  or  lefs  importance, 
upon  which  wit  and  reafon  have  exercifed  their  powers, 
muft  lament  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  enquiry,  and  the 
flow  advances  of  truth,  when  he  reflects,  that  great 
part  of  the  labour  of  every  writer  is  only  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  thofe  that  went  before  him.     The  firft  carq 
of  the  builder  of  a  new  fyftem,  is  to  demolifh  the 
fabricks  which  are  ftanding.    The  chief  defire  of  him 
that  comments  an  author,  is  to  (hew  how  much  other 
commentators  have  corrupted  and    obfeured   him. 
The  opinions  prevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above 
the  reach  of  controverfy,  are  confuted  and  rejefted 
in  another,  and  rife  again  to  reception  in  remoter 
times.     Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion 
without  progrefs.     Thus  fometimes  truth  and  error, 
and  fometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take  each  other's 
place  by  reciprocal  invafion.     The  tide  of  feeming 
knowledge  which  is  poured  over  one  generation,  r*. 
tires  and  leaves  another  naked  and  barren  j  the  fudden 
meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  a  while  appear  to 
fhoot  their  beams  into  the  regions  of  obfeurity,  on  a 
fudden  withdraw  their  luftre,  and  leave  mortals  again 
to  grope  their  way. 

Thefe  elevations  and  deprefllons  of  renown,  and 
the  contradidtions  to  which  all  improvers  of  know- 
ledge muft  for  ever  be  expofed,  fince  they  are  not 
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efcaped  by  the  higheft  and  brighteft  of  mankind, 
may  furely  be  endured  with  patience  by  criticks  and 
annotators,  who  can  rank  themfelves  but  as  the  fatel- 
lites  of  their  authors.  How  canft  thou  beg  for  life, 
fays  Homer's  hero  to,  his  captive,  when  thou  knoweft 
that  thou  art  now  to  fuffer  only  what  muft  another 
day  be  fuffered  by  Achilles  ? 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  fufficient  to  confer 
celebrity  on  thofe  who  could  exalt  themfelyes  into 
\antagonifts,  and  his  notes  have  raifcd  a  clamour  too 
loud  to  be  diftinft.  His  chief  aflailants  are  the  au- 
thors of  The  canons  of  criticifm9  and  of  The  review  of 
Sbakefpearfs  text  -,  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors 
with  airy  petulance,  fuitable  enough  to  the  levity  of 
the  controverfy ;  the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy 
malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  juftice  an  affaflin 
or  incendiary.  The  one  ftings  like  a  fly,  fucks  a 
little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and  returns  for  more ; 
the  other  bites  like  a  viper,  and  would  be  glad  to 
leave  inflammations  and  gangrene  behind  him.  When 
I  think  on  one,  with  his  confederates,  I  remember 
the  danger  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  that  girls 
witbfpitSy  and  boys  with  ft  ones;  fhould  flay  him  in  puny 
battle ;  when  the  other  croffes  my  imagination,  I  re- 
member the  prodigy  in  Macbeth : 

A  falcon  tow* ring  in  his  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  moufing  owl  hawVd  at  and  kill'd. 

Let  me  however  do  them  juftice.  One  is  a  wit, 
and  one  a  fcholar  *.     They  have  both  (hewn  acute- 

•  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  gentleman  fhould  attempt  fo 
voluminous  a  work,  as  the  Rruiftd  of  Sbakefpearc's  text,  when 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  he  was,  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  be 
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hcfi  fufficient  in  the  difcovery  of  faults,  and  have 
both  advanced  fome  probable  interpretations  of  ob- 
fcure  paflages ;  but  when  they  alpire  to  conjecture 
and  emendation,  it  appears  how  falfely  we  all  eftimate 
our  own  abilities,  and  the  little  which  they  have  been 
able  to  perform  might  have  taught  them  mote  candour 
to  the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  Critical  obferva- 
tions  on  Sbakefpeare  had  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Upton, 
a  man  (killed  in  languages,  and  acquainted  with  books, 
but  who  feems  to  have  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius 
or  nicety  of  tafte.  Many  of  his  explanations  are 
curious  and  ufeful,  but  he  likewifc,  though  he  pro- 
feffed  to  oppofe  tKe  licentious  confidence  of  editors, 
and  adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable  to  reftrain  the 
rage  of  emendation,  though  his  ardour  is  ill  feconded 
by  his  IkilL  Every  cold  empirick,  when  his  heart 
is  expanded  by  a  fuccefsful  experiment,  fwells  into 
atheoriftj  and  the  laborious  collator  at  fome  unlucky 
moment  frolicks  in  conje&ure. 

Critical,  biftorical,  and  explanatory  notes  have  been 
likewife  publiihed  upon  Shakefpeare  by  Dr.  Grey, 
whofe  diligent  perufal  of  the  old  Englifh  writers  has 
enabled  him  to  make  fome  ufeful  obfervations.  What 
he  undertook  he  has  well  enough  performed,  but  as 
he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor  emendatory  criticifm, 
he  employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  fagacity.     It 

"  farnifhed  with  either  of  the  folio  editions,  much  lefs  any  of 
"  the  ancient  quartos :  and  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  per- 
'•  fbrmance  was  known  to  him  only  by  Dr.  Warbimon's  repre- 
M  fcntation."    Far  me  ft. 
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were  to  be  wiftied  that  all  would  endeavour  to  imitate 
his  modefty,  who  have  not  been  able  to  furpafs  his 
knowledge. 

I  can  fay  with  great  fincerity  of  all  my  predeceflbrs, 
what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  faid  of  me,  that  not 
one  has  left  Shakefpeare  without  improvement,  nor 
is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not  been  indebted  for 
afliftance  and  information.  Whatever  I  have  taken 
from  therti,  it  was  my  intention  to  refer  to  its  original 
author,  and  it  is  certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given 
to  another,  I  believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own. 
In  fome  perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated ;  but  if  I 
am  ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any 
other  commentator,  I  am  willing  that  the  honour,  be 
it  more  or  lefs,  fhould  be  transferred  to  the  firft 
claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his  alone,  Hands  above 
difpute ;  the  fecond  can  prove  his  pretenfions  only  to 
himfelf,  nor  can  himfelf  always  diftinguilh  invention, 
with  fufficient  certainty,  from  recolle&ion. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  candour, 
which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  obferving  to  one 
another.  It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  from  what  caufe 
the  acrimony  of  a  fcholiaft  can  naturally  proceed. 
The  fubjefts  to  be  difcufled  by  him  are  of  very  fmall 
importance;  they  involve  neither  property  nor  liber- 
ty ;  nor  favour  the  intereft  of  feft  or  party.  The 
various  readings  of  copies,  and  different  interpreta- 
tions of  a  paflage,  feem  to  be  queftions  that  might 
exercife  the  wit,  without  engaging  the  paflions.  But, 
whether  it  be,  that  fmall  things  make  mean  men  proucL, 
and  vanity  catches  (mail  occalions  j  or  that  all  con- 
trariety 
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trariety  of  opinion,  even  in  thofe  that  can  defend  it 
no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry-,  there  is  often 
found  in  commentaries  a  fpontaneous  (train  of  invec- 
tive and  contempt,  more  eager  and  venomous  than 
is  vented  by  the  moft  furious  controvertift  in  politicks 
againft  thofe  whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightnefs.of  the  matter  may  conduce 
to  the  vehemence  of  the  agency ;  when  the  truth  to 
be  inveftigated  is  fo  near  to  inexiftence,  as  to  efcape 
attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged  by  rage  and 
exclamation  :  that  to  which  all  would  be  indifferent 
in  its  original  ftate,  may  attract  notice  when  the  fate 
of  a  name  is  appended  to  it.  A  commentator  has 
indeed  great  temptations  to  fupply  by  turbulence 
what  he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a 
fpacious  furface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art 
or  diligence  can  exalt  to  fpirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written  are 
either  illuftrative,  by  which  difficulties  are  explained ; 
or  judicial,  by  which  faults  and  beauties  are  re- 
marked •,  or  emendatory,  by  which  depravations  are 
corrected. 

The  explanations  tranfcribed  from  others,  if  I  do 
not  fubjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  fuppofe  com- 
monly to  be  right,  at  leaft  I  intend  by  acquiefcence  to 
confcis,  that  I  have  nothing  better  to  propofe. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found  many 
paflages  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  obftru£t  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to 
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facilitate  their  paflfage.  It  is  impoflible  for  an  expo? 
fitor  not  to  write  too  little  for  fome,  and  too  much 
for  others.  He  can  only  judge  what  is  necefiary  by 
his  own  experience ;  and  how  long  foever  he  may 
deliberate,  will  at  laft  explain  many  lines  tthich  the 
learned  will  think  impoflible  to  be  miftaken,  and 
omit  many  for  which  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help, 
Thefe  are  cenfures  merely  relative,  and  muft  be 
quietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  neither 
fuperfluoufly  copious,  nor  fcrupuloufly  referved,  and 
hope  that  I  have  made  my  author's  meaning  acceflible 
to  many,  who  before  were  frighted  from  perufifig  him, 
and  contributed  fomething  to  the  publick,  by  dif- 
filling  innocent- and  rational  pleafure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not  fyfte-: 
jnatick  and  confequential,  but  dcfultory  and  vagrant, 
^bounding  in  cafual  allufions  and  light  hints,  is  not 
to  be  expe&ed  from  any  fingle  fcholiaft.  All  perfonal 
reflections,  when  names  are  fuppreflcd,  muft  be  in  a 
few  years  irrecoverably  obliterated ;  and  cuftoms,  too 
minute  to  attraft  the  notice  of  law,  fuch  as  modes  of 
drefs,  formalities  of  converfation,  rules  of  vifits,  dif- 
pofition  of  furniture,  and  practices  of  ceremony^ 
which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar  dialogue,  are 
fo  fugitive  and  unfubftantial,  that  they  are  not  eafily 
retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be  known  will  be 
colleftcd  by  chance,  from  the  recedes  of  obfeure  and 
obfolete  papers,  perufed  commonly  with  fome  other 
view.  Of  this  knowledge  every  man  has  fome,  and 
pone  has  much ;  but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the 
publick  attention,  thofe  who  can  add  any  thing  to. 
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his  iUuftration,    communicate  their  difcoveries,  and 
time  produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  refign  many  paf- 
fages,  which,  though  I  did  not  underftand  them, 
will  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained,  having,  I  hope, 
illuftrated  fome,  which  others  have  neglefted  or  mit 
taken,  fometimes  by  fhort  remarks,  or  marginal  di- 
rcdtions,  fuch  as  every  editor  has  added  at  his  will, 
and  often  by  comments  more  laborious  than  the 
matter  will  feem  to  deferve  ;  but  that  which  is  moft 
difficult  is  not  always  moft  important,  and  to  an 
editor  nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  ob- 
jured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defe&s  I  have  not  been 
very  diligent  to  obferve.  Some  plays  have  more,  and 
fome  fewer  judicial  obfervations,  not  in  proportion  to 
their  difference  of  merit,  but  becaufe  I  gave  this  part 
of  my  defign  to  chance  and  to  caprice.  The  reader, 
I  believe,  is  feldom  pleafed  to  find  his  opinion  anti- 
cipated ♦,  it  is  natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we  find 
pr  make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  Judgment,  like 
other  faculties,  is  improved  by  practice,  and  its  ad- 
vancement is  hindered  by  fubmiflion  to  dictatorial 
decifions,  as  the  memory  grows  torpid  by  the  ufe  of 
a  table-book.  Some  initiation  is  however  necefTary  •, 
pf  all  fkill,  part  is  infufed  by  precept,  and  part  is 
obtained  by  habit ;  I  have  therefore  fhewn  fo  much 
as  may  enable  the  candidate  of  criticifm  to  difcover 
ikt  reft.  m 
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To  the  end  of  molt  plays  I  have  added  fhort 
ftri&ures;  containing  a  general  cenfure  of  faults,  or 
praife  of  excellence ;  in  which  I  know  not  how  much 
1  have  concurred  with  the  current  opinion;  but  I 
have  not,  by  any  affedtation  of  Angularity,  deviated 
from  it.  Nothing  is  minutely  and  particularly  ex- 
amined, and  therefore 'it  is  to  be  fuppoled,  that  in 
the  plays  which  are  condemned  there  is  much  to  be 
praifed,  and  in  thefe  which  are  praifed  much  to  be 
condemned. 

The  part  of  criticifm  in  which  the  whole  fucceflion 
Of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  greateft  diligence, 
which  has  occafioned  the  moft  arrogant  oftentation, 
and  excited  the  keeneft  acrimony,  is  the  emendation 
of  corrupted  paffages,  to  which  the  publick  attention 
having  been  firlt  drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  con- 
tention between  Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  perfecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of 
confpiracy,  has  been  fince  raifed  againft  all  the  pub- 
lifltiers  of  Shakelpeare. 

That  many  paflages  have  paffed  in  a  ftate  of  de- 
pravation through  all  the  editions  is  indubitably  cer- 
tain ;  of  thefe  the  reftoration  is  only  to  be  attempted 
"by  collation  of  copies,  or  fagacity  of  conjefture. 
The  collator's  province  is  fafe  and  eafy,  the  conjec- 
turer's  perilous  and  difficult.  Yet  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  plays  are  extant  only  in  one  copy,  the  peril 
muft  not  be  avoided,  nor  the  difficulty  refufed. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of  amend- 
ment has  hitherto  produced,  fome  from  the  labours 
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of  every  publiflier  I  have  advanced  into  the  text ; 
thofe  are  to  be  confidered  as  in  my  opinion  fufficiently 
fupported ;  fome  I  have  rejected  without  mention,  as 
evidently  erroneous ;  fome  I  have  left  in  the  notes 
without  cenfure  or  approbation,  as  refting  in  equipoife 
between  objeftion  and  defence-,  and  fome,  which 
feemed  fpecious  but  not  right,  I  have  inferted  with 
a  fubfequent  animadverfion. 

Having  clafled  the  obfervations  of  others,  I  was  at 
laft  to  try  what  I  could  fubftitute  for  their  miftakes, 
and  how  I  could  fupply  their  omiflions.  I  collated 
fuch  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and  wilhed  for  more, 
but  have  not  found  the  colledtors  of  thefe  rarities  very 
communicative.  Of  -the  editions  which  chance  or 
kindnefs  put  into  my  hands  I  have  given  an  enume- 
ration, that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  neglefting  what 
I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  foon  found  that  the 
later  publifher?,  with  all  their  boafts  of  diligence, 
fuffered  many  paffages  to  (land  unauthorized,  and  i 
contented  themfelves  with  Rowe's  regulation  of  the 
text,  even  where  they  knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and 
with  a  little  confideration  might  have  found  it  to  be 
wrong.  Some  of  thefe  alterations  are  only  the  ejeftion 
of  a  word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant 
or  more  intelligible.  Thefe  corruptions  I  have  often 
filently  rectified  ;  for  the  hiftory  of  our  language, 
and  the  true  force  of  our  words,  can  only  be 
preferved,  by  keeping  the  text  of  authors  free 
from  adulteration.  Others,  and  thofe  very  frequent^ 
finoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the  meafure ;  on 
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thefe  I  have  not  cxcrcifcd  the  fame  rigour ;  if  only  a 
word  was  tranfpofed,  or  a  particle  inferted  or  omitted, 
I  have  fometimes  fuffered  the  line  to  ftand ;  for  the 
inconft^ncy  of  the  copies  is  fuel},  as  that  fome  liber- 
ties may  be  eafily  permitted.  But  this  praftice  I  have 
npt  fuffered  to  proceed  far,  having  reftored  the  pri- 
mitive diftion  wherever  it  could  for  any  reafon  be 
preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparifon  of  copies 
fupplied,  I  have  inferted  in  the  text ;  fometimes, 
where  the  improvement  was  flight,  without  notice, 
*md  fometimes  with  an  account  of  the  reafops  of  the 
change, 

Conjefture,  though  it  be  fometimes  unavoidable, 
I  have  not  wantonly  nor  licentioufly  •  indulged.  It 
has  been  my  fettled  principle,  that  the  reading  of 
the  ancient  books  is  probably  true,  and  therefore  i$ 
not  to  be  difturbed  for  the  fake  of  elegance,  per- 
fpicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  the  fenfe.  For 
though  much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity,  nor 
any  to  the  judgment  of  the  firft  publifhers,  yet  they 
who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes  were  more  likely 
to  read  it  right,  than  we  who  read  it  only  by  imagi- 
nation, »  But  it  is  evident  that  they  have  often  made 
ftrange  miftakes  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that 
therefore  fomething  may  be  properly  attempted  by 
criticifm,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  preemp- 
tion and  timidity. 

Such  criticifm  I  have  attempted  to  praftife,  and, 
where  any  pafiage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed, 
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have  endeavoured  to  difcover  how  it  may  be  recalled 
to  fenfe,  with  leaft  violence.  But  my  firft  labour  is, 
always  to  turn  the  old  text  on  every  fide,  and  try  if 
there  be  any  interftice,  through  which  light  can  find 
its  way ;  nor  would  Huetius  hinifelf  condemn  me, 
as  refuting  the  trouble  of  refearch,  for  the  ambition 
of  alteration.  In  this  modeft  induftry  I  have  not 
been  unfuccefsful.  I  have  refcued  many  lines  from 
the  violations  of  temerity,  and  fecured  many  fcenes 
from  the  inroads  of  corre&ion.  I  have  adopted  the 
Roman  fentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  fave 
?  citizen,  than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and  have  been  more 
careful  to  protect  than  to  attack, 

I  have  preferved  the  common  diftribution  of  the 
plays  into  adts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almoft  all 
the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of  thofe  which 
are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have  no  divifion  in 
the  £rft  folio,  and  fome  that  are  divided  in  the  folio 
have  no  divifion  in  the  preceding  copies.  The  fettled 
mode  of  the  theatre  requires  four  intervals  in  the 
play,  but  few,'  if  any,  of  our  author's  compofitions 
can  be  properly  diftributed  in  that  manner.  An  aft 
is  fo  much  of  the  drama  as  pafles  without  interven- 
tion of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  paufe  makes 
a  new  aft.  In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every 
imitative  aftion,  the  intervals  may  be  more  or  fewer, 
the  reftridtion  of  five  afts  being  accidental  and  arbi- 
trary. This  Shakefpeare  knew,  and  this  he  pra&ifed  j ' 
his  plays  were  written,  and  at  firft  printed  in  one 
unbroken  continuity,  and  ought  now  to  be  exhibited 
with  fhort  pau&s,  interpofed  as  often  as  the  fcene  is 
changed,  or  any  confidence  time  is  required  to  pafs. 
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This  method  would  at  once  quell  a  thoufand  abfur- 
diues. 

In  reftoring  the  author's  works  to  their  integrity, 
I  have  confidered  the  punftuation  as  wholly  in  my 
power ;  for  what  could  be  their  care  of  colons  and 
commas,  who  corrupted  words  and  ientences.  What- 
ever could  be  done  by  adjufting  points,  is  therefore 
likntly  performed,  in  fome  plays,  with  much  dili- 
gence, in  others  with  Ids ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  bufy 
eye  fteadily  fixed  upon  evanefcent  atoms,  or  a  dif- 
curfive  mind  upon  evanefcent  truth. 

The  fame  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  par- 
ticks,  or  other  words  of  (light  effect.  I  have  fome- 
times  inferted  or  omitted  them  without  notice.  I  have 
done  that  fometimes,  which  the  other  editors  have 
done  always,  and  which  indeed  the  ftate  of  the  text 
njay  fufficiently  juftify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  inftead  of  blaming 
us  for  pafling  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere  trifles 
fo  much  labour  is  expended,  with  fuch  importance 
of  debate,  and  fuch  folemnity  of  didtiori.  To  thefe 
I  anfwer  with  confidence,  that  they  are  judging  of 
an  art  which  they  do  not  underftand*  yet  cannot 
much  reproach  them  with  their  ignorance,  n6r  pro- 
mife  that  they  would  become  in  general,  by  learning 
criticHm,  more  ufeful,  happier,  or  wifer. 

As  I  pra&ifed  conje&ure  more,  I  learned  to  truft 
it  lefs ;  and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays,  refolved 
tQ  infert  none  of  my  own  readings  in  the  text.    Upoa 
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this  caution  I  now  congratulate  myfelf,  for  every  day 
encreafes  my  doubt  of  my  emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  mar- 
gin, it  muft  not  be  confidered  as  very  reprehenfible, 
if  I  have  fuffered  it  to  play  fome  freaks  in  its  own 
dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  conje&urc,  if  it 
be  propofed  as  conje&ure ;  and  while  the  text  remains 
uninjured,  thofe  changes  may  be  fafely  offered,  which 
are  not  confidered  even  by  him  that  offers  them  as 
neceflary  or  4afe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not 
been  oftentatioufly  difplayed  or  importunately  ob- 
truded. I  could  have  written  longer  notes,  for  the 
art  of  writing  notes  is  %  not  of  difficult  attainment. 
The  work  is  performed,  firft  by  railing  at  the  ftupidity, 
negligence,  ignorance,  and  afinine  taftelefTnefs  of  the 
former  editors,  and  fhewing,  from  all  that  goes  before 
and  all  that  follows,  the  inelegance  and  abfurdity  of 
the  old  reading  5  then  by  propofing  fomething,  which 
to  fuperficial  readers  would  feem  fpecious,  but  which 
the  editor  rejefts  with  indignation ;  then  by  producing 
the  true  reading,  with  a  long  paraphrafe,  and  con- 
cluding with  loud  acclamations  on  the  difcovery,  and 
a  fober  wifh  for  the  advancement  and  profperity  of 
genuine  criticifm. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  fometimes 
without  impropriety.  But  I  have  always  fufpected 
that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requires  many  words 
to  prove  it  wrong  •,  and  the  emendation  wrong,  that 
cannot  without  fo  much  labour  appear  to  be  right. 

The 
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The  juftnefs  of  a  happy  reftoration  ftrikes  at  once* 
and  the  moral  pFecept  may  be  well  applied  to  eriti- 
cifm,  quod  dubitas  nefeceris. 

To  dread  the  fhore  which  he  fees  fpread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  failon  I  had  before  my 
eye,  fo  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  mifcarriage, 
that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  I  encountered  in 
every  page  wit  draggling  with  its  own  fophiftry,  and 
learning  confufed  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  views. 
I  was  forced  to  cenfure  thofe  whom  I  admired,  and 
could  not  but  refleft,  while  I  was  difpoflefling  their 
emendations,  how  foon  the  fame  fate  might  happcri 
to  my  own,  and  how  many  of  the  readings  which 
I  have  corrected  may  be  by  fome  other  editor  de- 
fended and  eftablifhed. 

Criticks  Ifaw,  that  other's  names  efface, 
Aid  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  the  places 
Their  own,  like  others,  foon  their  place  refigrid, 
Or  difappear'd,  and  left  thefirft  behind.      Pope. 

That  i  conje&ural  critick  fliould  often  be  miftaken, 
cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or  himfelf,  if' 
it  be  confidered,  that  in  his  art  there  is  no  fyftem, 
no  principal  and  axiomatical  truth  that  regulates 
fubordinate  pofitions.  His  chance  ef  error  is  renewed 
at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique  view  of  the  paffage, 
a  flight  mifapprehenfion  of  a  phrafe,  a  cafual  inat- 
tention to  the  parts  connefted,  is  fufficient  to  make 
him  not  only  fail,  but  fail  ridiculoufly ;  and  when 
he  fucceeds  beft,  he  produces  perhaps  but  one  reading 
o?  many  probable,  and  he  that  fuggefts  another  will 
always  be  able  to  difpute  his  claims, 

it 
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It  is  an  unhappy  ftate,  in  which  danger  is  hid 
Under  pleafure.  The  allurements  of  emendation  ye . 
fcarcely  refiftible.  Conje&ure  has  all  the  joy  and  all 
the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that  has  once  darted 
a  happy  change,  is  too  much  delighted  to  confider 
what  obje&ions  may  rife  againft  it. 

Yet  conje&ural  criticifm  has  been  of  great  ufe  in 
the  learned  world  V  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  depre- 
ciate a  ftudy,    that  has  exercifed  fb  many  mighty 
minds,  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  our  own  age, 
from  the  bifhop  of  Aleria  to  Englifh  Bentley.     The 
criticks  on  ancient  authors  have,  in  the  exercife'  of 
their  fagacity,  many  affiftances,  which  the  editor  of 
Shakefpeare  is  condemned  to  want.     They  arc  em- 
ployed   upon    grammatical   and    fettled  languages, 
whofe  conftruftion  contributes  fo  much  to  perfpicuity, 
that  Homer  has  fewer  paflages   unintelligible  than 
Chaucer.     The  words  have  not  only  a  known  regi- 
men, but  invariable  quantities,  which  direct  and  con- 
fine the  choice.     There  are  commonly  more  manu- 
fcripts  than  one  5  and  they  do  not  often  confpire  in  the 
fame  miftakes.     Yet  Scaliger  could  confefs  to  Salma- 
fius  how  little  fatisfa&ion  his  emendations  gave  him. 
Illudunt  nobis  conjettura  noftr<ey  quarum  nos  pudet,  pof- 
ttaquam   in  meliores  codices  incidimus.     And  Lipfius 
could   complain,   that  criticks  were  fciaking  faults, 
by  trying  to  remove  them,  Ut  olim  vitus,  ita  nunc 
temediis  labor atur.     And  indeed,   where  mere  con- 
jefture  is  to  be  ufed,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger  and 
Lipfius,  notwithftanding  their  wonderful  fagacity  and 
erudition,  are  often  vague  and  difputable,  like  mine 
or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  cenfured  for  doing 
yong,  than  for  doing  little  j  for  railing  in  the  pub- 
lick  expectations,  which  at  laft  I  have  not  anfwered. 
The  expectation  of  ignorance  is  indefinite,  and  that 
of  knowledge  is  often  tyrannical.  It  is  hard  to  fatisfy 
thofe  who  know  pot  what  to  demand,  or  thofe  who 
demand  by  defign  what  they  think  impoflible  to  be 
done.  I  have  indeed  difappointed  no  opinion  more 
than  my  own;  yet  I  have  endeavoured  to -perform 
my  talk  with  no  flight  folicitude.  Not  a  (ingle  paf- 
fage  in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt, 
which  I  have  not  attempted  to  reftore :  or  obfcure, 
which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  illuftrate.  In 
many  I  have  failed  like  others  -,  and  from  many, 
after  all  my  efforts,  I  have  retreated,  and  confefled 
the  repulfe.  I  have  not  pafled  over,  with  afFe&ed 
fuperiority,  what  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader 
and  to  myfelf,  but  where  I  could  not  inftruft  him, 
have  owned  my  ignorance.  I  might  eafily  have  ac- 
cumulated a  mafs  of  feeming  learning  upon  eafy 
fcenes  •,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  negligence, 
that,  where  nothing  was  neceflary,  nothing  has  been 
done,  or  that,  where  others  have  faid  enough,  I  have 
faid  no  more. 

Notes  are  often  neceflary,  but  they  are  neceflary 
evils.  Let  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  Shakefpeare,  and  who  defires  to  feel  the 
higheft  pleafure  that  the  drama  can  give,  read  every 
play,  from  the  firft  fcene  to  the  laft,  with  utter  negli- 
gence of  all  his  commentators.  When  his  fancy  is 
once  on  the  "wing,  let  it  not  ftoop  at  correction  or 
explanation.    When  his  attention  is  (trongly  engaged, 

let 
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Jet  it  difdain  alike  to  turn  afide  to  the  name  of  Theo« 
bald  and  of  Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  bright- ' 
nefs  and  obfeurity,  through  integritv  and  corruption  •, 
let  .him  preferye  his  comprehenfion  of  the  dialogue 
and  his  intereft  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  pleafures 
of  novelty  have  ceafed,  let  him  attempt  exa&nefs, 
and  read  the  commentators. 

Particular  paflages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the 
general  effeft  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind 
is  refrigerated  by  interruption  -9  the  thoughts  are  di- 
verted from  the  principal  fubjedt  j  the  reader  is  weary, 
he  fufpefts  not  why;  and  at  laft.  throws  away  the 
boojc,  which  he  ha?  too  diligently  ftudied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has 
been  furveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  re- 
motenefs  neceflary  for  the  comprehenfion  of  any 
great  work  in  ifs  full  defign  2nd  its  true  proportions ; 
a  clofe  approach  ihews  the  fmaller  niceties,  but  the 
beauty  of  t&e  whole  is  difcerned  no  longer. 

It  is  not  v^ry  grateful  to  confider  how  little  the 
fucccflioa  of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's  power 
of  pleafing.  He  was  read,  admired,  ftudied,  and 
imitated,  while  he  was  yet  .deformed  with  all  the 
improprieties  which  ignorance  and  negled  eould  ac- 
cumulate tippet  him ;  while  the  reading  was  yet  not 
re&fied,  nor  his  allufions  underftood  -,  yet  then  did 
Diyden  pronounce,  "  that  Shakefpeare  was  the  man, 
"who,  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets* 
w  had  the  largeft  ar\d  mqft  comprehenfive  foul.  All 
"  the  images  ,of  nature  were  (till  prefent  to  him,  and 
Vol.  I,  [E]  «  he 
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M  he  drew  them  not  laborioufly,  but  luckily :  when 
"'he  defcribes  any  thing,  you  more  than  fee  it,  you 
w  feel  it  too.  Thofc,  who  accufe  him  to  have  wanted 
"  learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation  :  he 
<c  was  naturally  learned :  he  needed  not  the  fpeftacles 
"  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  Inwards,  and 
"  found  her  there.  I  cannot  fay  he  is  every  where 
"  alike ;  were  he  fo,  I  fhould  do  him  injury  to  com- 
"  pare  him  with  the  greateft  of  mankind.  He  is 
M  many  times  flat  and  infipid  •,  his  comick  wit  de- 
"  generating  into  clenches,  his  fcrious  fwelling  into 
"  bombaft.  But  he  is  always  great,  when  fome  great 
iC  occafion  is  prefented  to  him  :  no  man  can  fay,  he 
"  ever  had  a  fit  fubjeft  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then 
**  raife  himfelf  as  high  above  the  reft  of  poets, 

*c  Quantum  lent  a  foknt  inter  viburna  cupreffi™ 

i  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  fuch  a  writer  fhould 
want  a  commentary ;  that  his  language  ihould  be- 
come obfolete,  or  his  kntiments  obfcure.  But  it  is 
yain  to  carry  wifhes  beyond  the  condition  of  human 
things ;  that  which  muft  happen  to  all,  has  happened 
to  Shakefpeare,  by  accident  and  time*  and  more 
.than  has  been  fuffered  by  any  other  writer  fines  the 
ufe  q{  types,  has  been  fuffered  by  him  through  hit 
own  negligence  of  fame,  or  perhaps  by  that  fope- 
riority  of  mind,  which  defpifed  its  own  performances, 
>vhen  it  compared  them  with  its  powers,  and  judged 
thofe  works  unworthy  to  be  preferved,  which  the 
priticks  of  following  ages  were  to  contend  for  the 
fame  of  reftoring  and  explaining; 

Among 
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Among  thefe  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am 
now  to  ftand  the  judgment  of  the  publick ;  and  wifli 
that  I  could  confidently  produce  my  commentary  as 
equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  receiving.  Every  work  of  this  kind  is  by 
its  nature  deficient,  and  I  fhould  feel  little  folicitude 
about  the  fentence,  were  it  to  be  pronounced  only 
by  the  ikilful  and  the  learned. 

Of  what  has  been  performed  in  this  revifal,  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  following  pages  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
who  might  have  fpoken  both  of  his  own  diligence 
and  fagacity,  in  terms  of  greater  felf-apprpbation, 
without  deviating  from  modelty  or  truth* 

Johnson. 
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READER. 


THE  want  of  adherence  to  the  old  copies* 
which  has  been  complained  of,  in  the 
text  of  every  modern  republication'  of 
Shakefpeare,  is  fairly  deducible  from  Mr.  Rowe's 
inattention  to  one  of  the  firft  duties  of  an  editor. 
Mr.  Rowe  did  not  print  from  the  earlieft  and  moft 
correft,  but  from  the  moft  remote  and  inaccurate  of 
the  four  folios.  Between  the  years  1 62  3  and  1 685  (the 
dates  of  the  firft  and  laft)  the  errors  in  every  play,  at 
leaft,  were  trebled.  Several  pages  in  each  of  thefe  anr 
cient  editions  have  been  examined,  that  the  aflertion 
might  come  more  fully  fupported.  It  may  be  added, 
that  as  every  frefh  editor  continued  to  make  the  text 
of  his  predeceflbr  the  ground-work  of  his  own  (never 
Collating  but  where  difficulties  occurred)  fome  devi- 
ations from  the  originals  had  been  handed  down,  the 
Ijumber  of  which  are  leflened  in  the  impreflion  before 
us,  as  it  has  been  conftantly  compared  with  the  moft 
authentic  Copies,  whether  •  collation  was  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  recovery  of  fenfe,  or  not.  The 
perfon  who  undertook  this  tafk  may  have  failed  by 

inad- 
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inadvertency,  as  well  as  thofe  who  preceded  him; 
but  the  reader  may  be  allured,  that  he,  who  thought 
it  his  duty  to  free  an  author  from  fuch  modern  arid 
unneceflary  innovations  as  had  been  cenfured  in  others, 
has  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  of  his  own. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  a  complete  body  of  various 
readings  is  here  collected  •,  or  that  all  the  diverfities 
which  the  copies  exhibit,  are  pointed  out;  as  near 
two  thirds  of  them  are  typographical  miftakes,  or 
fuch  a  change  of  infignificant  particles,  as  would  crowd 
the  bottom  of  the  page  with  an  oftentation  of  materials^ 
from  which  at  laft  nothing  ufeful  could  be  fele&cd. 

The  dialogue  might  indeed  fometimes  be  lengthen- 
ed by  yet  other  infertiQns  than  have  been  made,  but 
without  advantage  either  to  its  fpirit  or  beauty ;  as  h* 
the  following  inftance. 

Lear.  No. 
Kent.  Yes, 
Lear.  No,  I  fay. 
Kent.  I  fay,  yea. 

Here  the  quartos  add : 

Lear.  JVJ?,  **,  they  would  not. 
Kent.  Tes9  they  have. 

By  the  admiffion  of  this  negation  and  affirmation, 
would  any  new  idea  be  gained  ? 

The  labours  of  preceding  editors  have  not  left  room 
far  a  boaft,  that  many  Valuable  readings  have  been 

[E  3]  retrieved  * 
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retrieved ;  though  it  may  be  fairly  aflerted,  that  the 
text  of  Shakefpeare  is  reftored  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  author,  or  rather  his  firft  publifhers,  ap- 
pear to  have  left  it,  fuch  emendations  as  were  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  alone  admitted. 

Malta  dies,  variufq\  labor  mutabitis  <evi 
Rctulit  in  melius,  multos  alterna  revifens 
Lufit,  et  in  folido  rurfus  for  tuna  locavit. 

Where  a  particle,  indifpehfably  neceflary  to  the  fenfe, 
was  wanting,  fuch  a  fupply  has  been  filently  adopted 
from  other  editions ;  but  where  a  fyllable,  or  more, 
had  been  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre  only,  which 
at  firft  might  have  been  irregular,  fuch  interpolations 
are  here  constantly  retrenched,  fometimes  with,  and 
fometimes  without  notice.  Thofe  fpeeches,  which  in 
the  elder  editions  are  printed  as  profe,  and  from  their 
own  conftru&ion  are  incapable  of  being  comprefled 
into  verfe,  without  the  aid  of  fupplemental  fyllables, 
are  reftored  to  profe  again ;  and  the  meafure  is  divided 
afrefli  in  others,  where  the  mafs  of  words  had  been 
inharmonioufly  feparated  into  lines. 

The  fcenery,  throughout  all  the  plays,  is  regulated 
in  conformity  to  a  rule,  which  the  poet,  by  his 
general  praftice,  feems  to  have  propofed  to  himfelf. 
Several  of  his  pieces  are  come  down  to  us,  divided 
into  fcenes  as  well  as  afts.  Thefe  divifions  were 
probably  his  own,  as  they  are  made  on  fettled  prin- 
ciples, which  would  hardly  have  been  the  cafe,  had 
the  tafk  been  executed  by  the  players.  A  change  of 
fcene,  with  Shakefpeare,  moft  commonly  implies  a 

change 
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change  of  place,  but  always,  an  entire  evacuation  of 
the  ftage.  The  cuftom  of  diftinguifhing  every  en- 
trance or  exit  by  a  frefli  fcene,  was  adopted,  perhaps 
very  idly,  from  the  French  theatre. 

For  the  length  of  many  notes,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  examples  in  others,  fome  apology  may  be 
likewife  expected.  An  attempt  at  brevity  is  often 
found  to  be  the  fource  of  an  imperfett  explanation. 
Where  a  paffage  has  been  conftantly  mifunderftood, 
where  the  jeft  or  pleafantry  has  been  fuffered  to  remain 
long  in  obfeurity,  more  inftances  have  been  brought 
to  clear  the  one,  or  elucidate  the  other,  than,  appear 
at  firft  fight  to  have  .been  neceflary.  For  thefe,  it 
can  only  be  faid,  that  when  they  prove  that  phrafe- 
ology  or  fource  of  merriment  to  have  been  once 
general,  which  at  prefent  feems  particular,  they  are 
not  quite  impertinently  intruded  *  as  they  may  fervc 
to  free  the  author  from  a  fufpicion  of  having  em* 
ployed  an  affe&ed  Angularity  of  expreflion,  or  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  allufions  to  tranfient  cuftoms,  which 
were  not  of  fufficient  notoriety  to  deferve  ridicule  or 
ieprehenfion.  When  examples  in  faVour  of  contra- 
dictory opinions  are  affcmbled,  though  no  attempt  is 
made  to  decide  on  either  part,  fuch  neutral  colle&ions 
ihould  always  be  regarded  as  materials  for  future 
critics,  who  may  hereafter  apply  them  with  fuccefs. 
Authorities,  whether  in  refpeft  of  words,  or  things, 
are  not  always  producible  from  the  moil  celebrated 
writers;  yet  fuch  circumftances  as  fall  below  the  notice 
of  hiffory,  can  only  be  fought  in  the  jeft- book,  the 
bore,  or  the  play  ;  and  the  novel,  whole  fafhion  did 
not  outlive  a  week,  is  fometimes  necefiary  to  throw 

[E  4]  %h« 
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throw  light  on  thofe  annals  which  take  in  the  compafr 
of  an  age.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  would  wifh  to 
have  the  peculiarities  of  Nym  familiarized  to  their 
ideas,  muft  excufe  the  infertion  of  fuch  an  epigram* 
as  beft  fuks  the  purpofe,  however  tedious  in  itfelf ; 
and  fuch  as  would  be  acquainted  with  the  propriety 
of  FalftafPs  allufion  to  ftewed  prunes^  fhould  not  be? 
difgufted  at  a  multitude  of  inftances,  which,  when 
the  point  is  once  known  to  be  eftabliflied,  may  be 
diminifhed  by  any  future  editor.  An  author,  who 
tatches  (as  Popecxpreffes  it)  at  the  Cynthia  of  a  minuti* 
and  does  not  fumifh  notes  to  his  own  works,  is  fure 
to  lofe  half  the  praife  which  he  might  have  chimed, 
had  he  dealt  in  allufions  lefs  temporary,  or  cleared  up 
for  himfelf  thofe  difficulties  wKich  lapfe  of  time  muft 
inevitably  create. 

The  author  of  the  additional  notes  has  rather  beeii 
defirous  to  fupport  old  readings,  than  to  claim  the 
merit  of  introducing  new  ones.  He  defires  to  &e 
regarded  as  one,  who  found  the  talk  he  undertook 
more  arduous  than  it  feemed,  while  he  was  yet  feeding 
his  vanity  with  the  hopes  of  introducing  himfelf  to 
the  world  as  an  editor  in  form.  He,  who  has  dif- 
covered  in  himfelf  the  power  to  re6tify  a  few  miftakei 
with  eafe,  is  naturally  led  to  imagine,  that  all  diffi^ 
culties  muft  yield  to  the  efforts  of  future  labour  ; 
and  perhaps  feels  a  rclu<5lance  to  be  undeceived  at 
laft. 

Mr.  Steevehs  defires  it.  nrtay  :be'  obfervetf,  that  1^5 
has  ftri&ly  complied  with  the  terms  exhibited  in  his 
propofals,   having  appropriated  all  fuch  affiftances* 

as 
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as  he  received,  to  the  ufe  of  the  preftnt  editor,  whbfa 
judgment  has,  in  every  inftance,  determined  on  thett 
refpeftive  merits.  While  he  enumerates  his  oblige 
tions  to  his  coireQwndents*  it  is  neceflary  that  on* 
comprehenfive  remark  (hould  be  made  on  fuch  cotrt^ 
munications  as  are  omitted  in  this  edition,  fchougl* 
they  might  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  a  more 
daring  commentator.  The  majority  of  thefc  wiere 
founded  on  the  fuppafition,  that  Shakefpeare  waa 
originally  an  author  correct  in  the  utrrtoft  degree,  but 
maimed  and  interpolated  by  the  negleft  or  prefumptiort 
of  the  players.  In  confequience  of  this  belief,  ahst 
rations  have  been  propofed  wherever  a  verfe  could  be 
harmonized,  an  epithet  exchanged  for  one  more  ap- 
polite,  or  a  fentiment  rendered  lefi  perplexed.  Had 
the  general  current  of  advice  been  followed,  the  notes 
would  have  been  filled  with  attempts  at  emendation 
apparently  uhneceflary,  though  fometimes  elegant, 
and  as  frequently  with  explanations  of  ?ghat  none 
would  have  thought  difficult.  A  conftant  perufer  of 
Shakefptaft  will  fuppofe  whatever  is  eafy  to  his  own 
appiehenfian*  will  prove  fo  to  that  of  others,  and 
cotifequently  may  pafs  over  fome  real  perplexities  t* 
filenee.  On  the  contrary,  if  in  confideration  of  the 
different  abilities  of  every  clafs  of  readers,  he  (hould 
ofler  a  comment  on  all  harfh  inverfions  of  phrafc,  or 
peculiarities  of  expreffion,  he  will  at  once  excite  the 
difguft  and  difplca&re.  of  fuch  as  think  their,  own 
knowledge  or  fagacity  undervalued.  It  is  difficult  to 
fix  a  medium  between  doing  too  little  and  too  muck 
in  the  tafk  of  mere  explanation.  There  are  yet  many 
pafiagear  unexplained  and  unintelligible,,  which  majr 
be  reformed,  at  hazard  of  whatever  licence,  for  exhi- 
bitions 
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bitions  on  the  ftage,  in  which  the  pleafure  of  the 
audience  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered ;  but  muft  re- 
main untouched  by  the  critical  editor,  whofe  con- 
jectures are  limited  by  narrow  bounds,  and  who 
gives  only  what  he  at  lead  fuppofes  his  author  to  have 
written. 

If  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  each  vitiated  pafiage 
in  Shakefpeare  can  be  reftored,  till  a  greater  latitude 
of  experiment  (hall  be  allowed  ;  fo  neither  can  it  be~ 
fuppofed  that  the  force  of  all  his  allufions  will  be 
pointed  out,  till  fuch  books  are  thoroughly  examined, 
as  cannot  eafily  at  prefent  be  colle&ed,  if  at  all. 
Several  of  the  moft  correct  lifts  of  our  dramatic  pieces 
exhibit  the  titles  of  plays,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  completed  collections.  It  is  almoft  un- 
neceffary  to  mention  any  other  than  Mr.  Garrick's, 
which,  curious  and  extenfive  as  it  is,  derives  its 
greateft  value  from  its  acceffibility. 

To  the  other  evils  of  our  civil  war,  muft  be  added 
the  interruption  of  polite  literature,  and  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  many  dramatic  and  poetical  names,  which 
were  plunged  in  obfeurity  by  tumults  and  revolutions, 
and  have  never  fince  attraftcd  curiofity.  The  utter 
neglect  of  ancient  Englifh  literature  continued  fo 
long,  that  many  books  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  loft  ; 
and  that  curiofity,  which  has  been  now  for  feme  years 
inotafing  among  us,  wants  materials  for  its  opera- 
dons.  Books  and  pamphlets,  printed  originally  in 
fmall  numbers,  being  thus  negle&ed,  were  foon  de- 
ftroyed 5  and  though  the  capital  authors  were  pre- 

fcrved* 
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fared,  they  were  preferved  to  ianguifh  without  re- 
gard. How  little  Shakefpeare  himfelf  was  once  read, 
may  be  underftood  from  Tate,  who,  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  altered  play  of  King  Lear,  (peaks  of  the 
original  as  of  an  obfeure  piece,  recommended  to  his 
notice  by  a  friend  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Toiler* 
having  occafion  to  quote  a  few  lines  out  of  Macbeth, 
was  content  to  receive  them  from  Betterton's  altera- 
tion of  that  celebrated  drama,  in  which  almoft  every 
original  beauty  is  either  aukwardly  difguifed,  or  ar- 
bitrarily omitted.  So  little  were  the  defefts  or  pecu- 
liarities of  the  old  writers  known,  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  century,  that  though  the  cuftom  of  alli- 
teration had  prevailed  to  that  degree  in  the  time  of 
Shakefpeare,  that  it  became  contemptible  and  ridicu- 
lous, yet  it  is  made  one  of  Waller's  praifes  by  a 
writer  of  his  life,  that  he  firft  introduced  this  pra&ice 
into  Englifh  verification. 

It  will  be  expe&ed  that  fome  notice  lhould  be  taken 
of  the  laft  editor  of  Shakefpeare,  and  that  his  merits 
fhould  be  eftimated  with  thofe  of  his  predecefibrs. 
Little,  however,  can  be  faid  of  a  work,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  which,  both  the  commentary  and  a  largp 
proportion  of  the  various  readings,  are  as  yet  wanting. 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  is  the  only  play 
from  that  edition,  which  has  been  confulted  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work ;  for  as  feveral  paflages  there  are 
arbitrarily  omitted,  and  as  no  notice  is  given  when 
other  deviations  are  made  from  the  old  copies,  it  was 
of  little  confequence  to  examine  any  further.    This 

circum- 
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circttmftance  is  mentioned,  left  fuch  accidental  coin*- 
cidences  of  opinion,  as  may  be  difcovered  hereafter, 
ftould'  b&  interpreted  into  plagiarifm. 

It  may  accafionally  happen,  that  fome  of  the  re- 
marks long  ago  produced  by  others  may  hive  been 
offered  again  as  recent  difcoverics.  It  is  likewifc 
abJblutely  impoffibk  tot  pronounce  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whence  all  the  hints,  which  furnifh  matter 
for  a  commentary,  have  been  collected,  ad  they  lie 
fcattered  in  many  books  and  papers,,  which  were  pro- 
bably never  read  but  oace,  or  the  particulars  which 
they  contain  received  only  in  the  courfe  of  Common 
converfadon ;  nay,  what  is  called  plagiarifm,  is  often 
no  more  than  the  refult  of  having  thought  alike  with 
others  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

The  difpute  about  the  learning  of  Shakefpeare 
being  now  finally  fettled,  a  catalogue  is  added  of 
thofe  tranflated  authors,  whom  Mr.  Pope  has  thought 
proper  to  call 

fbe  daffies  of  an  agt  that  heard  of  none. 

The  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  have  the  Griek 
and  Roman  poets,  orators,  &c.  who  had  been  ren- 
dered acceffible  to  our  author,  expofed  at  one  view; 
efpecially  as  the  lift  has  received  the  advantage  of 
being  correfted  and  amplified  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Farmer,  the.  fubftance  of  whofe  very  decifivc 
pamphlet  is  interfperfed  through  the  notes  which 
are  added  in  this  revifal  of  Dr.  Johnfon'i  Shake- 
"fpeare. 

To 
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T<y  tboje  who  have  advanced  the  reputatooh  of  out* 
Poet,  it  has  been  endeavoured,  by  Dr.  Johnfon*  in  the 
foregoing  preface,  impartially  to  allot  thoir -dividend 
of  fame  ;  and  it  is  with  great  regret  that  we  now  add 
to  the  catalogue,  another,  the.  confequence  of  whofe 
death  will  perhaps  affecl:  not  only  the  works  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  but  of  many  other  writers.     Soon  after  the  firft 
appearance  of  this  edition,  a  difeafe,  rapid  in  its  progrefs, 
deprived  the  world  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  ;  a  man, 
whofe  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  Englifh  literature, 
and  whofe  liberality  to  men  of  learning,  gave  him  a 
juft  title  to  all  the  honours  which  men  of  learning 
can  beftow.    To  fuppofe  that  a  man  employed  in  an 
extenfiye  trade,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  indifference  to  lofs 
and  gain,  would  be  to  conceive  a  character  incredible 
and  romantic  •,  but  it  may  be  juftly  faid  of  Mr.  Ton* 
son,  that  he  had  enlarged  his  mind  beyond  folicitude 
about  petty  loffes,  and  refined  it  from  the  defire  of 
unreafonable  profit.    He  was  willing  to  admit  thofe 
with  whom  he  contracted,  to  the  juft  advantage  of 
their  own  labours  j  and  had  never  learned  to  confider 
the  author  as  an  under  agent  to  the  bookfeller.     The 
wealth  which  he  inherited  or  acquired,  he  enjoyed  like 
a  man  confeious  of  the  dignity  of  a  profeffion  fub- 
fervient  to  learning.    His  domeftic  life  was  elegant, 
and  his,  charity  was  liberal.    His  manners  were  foft, 
and 'his  Cohv&fation  delicate  :   nor  is,  perhaps,  any 
quality  in  him  more  to  be  cenfured,  than  that  referve 
which  corifined  his  acquaintance  to  a  fmall  number, 
and  made  his  example  lefs  ufeful,  as  it  was  lefs  ex- 
tenfive.    He  was  the  laft  commercial  name  of  a  family 
Fhich  will  be  long  remembered  ■,   and  if  Horace 

thought 
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thought  it  not  improper  to  convey  the  Sosii  to  poftc- 
rity ;  if  rhetoric  fufferqd  no  dilhonour  from  Quin- 
titian's  dedication  to  Trypho  ;  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  we  difgracc  Shakefpeare,  by  joining  to  his 
works  the  name  of  Tonson. 
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HOMER. 

TEN  Bookes  of  the  Iliades  into EngUfh  out 
of.  French,  by  A*  H.  Lond.  by  Ralph  New- 
berie,  4to.  —  —         158* 

The  Shield  of  Achilles  from  the  1 8th  Book  of  Homer, 
by  Geo.  Chapman,  410.  Lond.  1596 

Seven  Books  of  the  Iliades,  by  ditto,  4to.  Lond.  1596 
D°.  —  —  —        1598 

Fifteen  Books  of  ditto,  thin  folio    *      —  1600 

The  whole  Works  of  Homer,  by  d°.  printed  for  Nath. 
Butter  —  —  —         no  date 

The  Crowne  of  all  Homer's  Workes,  Batrachomyo- 
machfa,  &c.  thin  fol.  printed  by  John  Bill  no  date 

MUSiEUS 

Marloe's  Hero  and  Leander,  with  the  firfl:  Book  of 
Lucan,  4to,        -^  —     —         1600 

There  muft  have  been  a  former  Edition,  as  a  fecond 
Part  was  publjfhetf  by  Henry  PetQwe        1508 

Mu£eus*s  Poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  imitated  oy 
Chriftopher  Marlow,  and  finilhed  by  Geo.  Chap- 
fpan,  8vo.  Lond.  *■*       —        160$ 

EURIt 
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EURIPIDES. 

Jocafta,  a  Tragedy,  from  the  Phcenifla  of  Euripides, 

"  hylGfrx  Gaicoigne,  amf  Mr.  Francis  Kmwcl- 

meiflie,  4to.  Lond.  —  —        1556 

APOLLON1US  iRHODIUS. 

The  Hiftorie  of  Jafon ;  touching  the  Conquefte  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.— Printed  by  Caxton.     This 
.IWdrlC  ^likeCaxton's  6uke  of  Eneydos).  was 
tranflated  from  the  French  of  Raoul  Le  Fcure*. 

PLATO. 

Axiochus,  a  Dialogue,TTattrityited  to  Plato,  by.  Edm. 
Spenfer,  410.   *  —  — -         1591 

^:/J>E  MjO.S:T/H;F;N,ES.>> 

Yhe  Th^eTOnations  oTTDemoftheries,  phi^fe  Oi 
f        among  fne  Grecians,  in  Favour  or  tf\k  ulynjh 
^  -%    iyith  |hofp  his  fowci;  agairifjt  PftiUp  of 'Macedor^ 
J!;  •;  &c.  b^thb.<Wylfon,T)'6aor  oftheClvillLa^ 

nL^I.  — ,  :,  —  •,."  r:..  ,  *57° 
;:'.'■     ;    ISDiCRATjES.     '    ?     ;*   "• 

tf9Qrate$'*&ge  Adn^n?ti^^Q^<»i»3j  byji^rttr- 

«,\o .. ;  kM^x^hmd* ;:  '  »:/li57*  .*3#?<**i3a4 1585 

Ifocrates's  Doftrinal  of  Princes,  by  Syr  Tho.  Elliot, 

Lond.  8vo.  .  .  U  >v.«    ;  i        —  1534 

Jfoa-aQss^  Prat..]ntitled  Eyagorasy  by  JJervWpJfe*  3y9- 

!Thre?  Orations  .pf  ".moral  Ijiftruftiorts,  !oflle  ?o  Derufc- 
r*  'J'  hicus,  aocJVtwo'ip  tyi^ocle^  forl^of^ami^ 
* (    x  tranflated !  ijprii  Ifocrdtefc,'  ity  Tho.  For r  eftr,  4J0. 

v        [  '  "■  ■„  ■  ,•".''/ ','':'./    "  •  ;-.'  :fC^"5*o 

••j*     ."•*♦-  •  •*   o  4.1*.;  fV.^I.:    .    ,  * 

;t  *  Not  haxijig  feen  thkJJook,  I  aft  by  no  jnegns  i^rx^in  that 
it  y  an  abfolute  Tranflation  of  the  'Creek  Author." 

-:..       .  LUCIAN, 


Orator 

ians, 
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LUCIAR 

Neooftiantia,  a  Dialog  of  the  Porte  Ldcyc*  between 
Menippi*  andPhtfoiiidesy  for  h&Fanxfycfsjny<l 
for  a  mery  Paftyme,  in  Engliib  Veife  and  Latin 
Profe. 

Toxaris,  or  the  Friendship  of  Ltftfan*  by  A.  O.  Lond, 

HERODOTUS. 

The  famous  Hyftory  of  Hertxlotus,  in  nine  Bookes, 

toe  byB.  R-  Loud.        —  ■*-        1^4 

N^B.  This  Piece  contains  only  the  two  firft  Books, 

viz.  the  Clio  and  Euterpe.  The  Tranflator  fays 

in  his  Preface,  «  As  thefe  fpeede,  fo  the  reft 

will,  follow."  4to, 

THUCTD1DES. 

The  Hyftory  wrtacmc  by  Thucydideg,  fee  frmfated 

out  of  the  Frenche  of  Claude  de  Seyflel,  Bifhop 

vof  Marfeiiles,  into  Ac  Englklie  language,   by 

"Tho.Nhcolk,  Citizen*  aixlGoldfinythof  Lon- 

doo,  foL    —         «•-  «■»        1550 

POIYBIUS, 

Hyfloifcs  ti#  tfte  m&tk  faittoas  and  worthy  O  onogr  a* 
phcr,  Polybius,  by  Chriftophef  Watefon,  8vo, 

TM&  Work  €Ofrfifts  of  eirtradb  only. 

DIODORUS    SICULUS* 

The  Hiftoiy  of  the  Succeflbrs  of  Alexander,  &cf  out 
of  Diodbrus  Sieokis  and  Plutarch,  by  Tfca 
Stocker.  Lond.  4*0.        —  —        15^9 

4  Caxtoo  tells  U3,  that  "  Skelton  had  translated  DUtkrm 
m  Jiot/m/,  tBe  Itpijfltt  of  Tullt*  and  diverfe  other  Workes  jj* 
tot  I  know  no*  4&at~tfeey  were  erer  printed. 

Y«..r,  [»F]  APPIAN. 
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A  P PI  AN. 

An  auncicntc  Hiftorie,  &c.  by  Appian  of  Alexan- 
dria, tranflated  out  of  diverfe  Languages,  &c. 
by  W.  B.  4to.  Lond.  —  1578 

JOSEPHUS. 

Jofephus's  Hiftory,  &c.  tranflated  into  Englifh,  by 
Tho.  Lodge,-  fol.  Lond.         1602 — 1609,  &c. 

JE  LI  AN. 

JElian's  Regiftre  of  Hyftories,  by  Abraham  Fleming, 
4to.  —  -*-         .  ^r     .   1576 

HEROD  I  AN. 

The  Hiftorie  of  Herodian,  &c.  tranfl.  oute  of  Greeke 
into  Latin,  by  Angelus  Politianus,  and  out  of 
Latin  into  Englyfhe,  by  Nich.  Smyth.  Im- 
printed at  London,  by  William  Coplande,  4toi . 

PLUTARCH.  ! 

Plutarch's  Lives,  by  Sir  Tho.  ftbreh,  from  the  Fr. 

of  Amyot,  Bifhop  of  Auxerre,  fol.  1579.  1602, 

1603 
Plutarch's  Morals,  by  Dr.  Phileihon  Holland  1603 
Plutarch  of  the  Education  of  Children,  by  Sir  Tho/ 

Elyott,  4to. 
The  Preceptes  of  that  excellent  Clerke  and  grave 

Philofopher  Plutarche,  for  the  Prefervation  of 

Healthe,  8vo.  —  —         1543 

ARISTOTLE. 

The  Ethiques  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  by  Jhon  Wylkinfon. 

Printed  by  Grafton,  Printer  to  K.  Edw.  VI.  8vo. 

B.L.  —  —  — .        1547 

The  Secrete  of  Secretes  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  tranflated 

put  of  the  Frenche,  &c.  Lond.  8vo.         1528 

Ariftodc's 
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Aiftotle's  Politiques,  &c.  from  the  Fr.  by  J.  D.  foL 
Lond.  — •  —  — *        1598 

XENOPHON. 

The  eight  Bookes  of  Xenophon,  containing  the  In- 
ftitution,  Schole,  and  Education  of  Cyrus,  the 
noble  King  of  Perfye,  &c.  tranfl.  out  of  Gr.  into 
Engl,  by  Mr.  William  Bercher.  Lond.  i2mo. 

1567  and  1569 

D°.  by  Dr.  Philemon  Holland 

Xcnophon's  Treatife  of  Houfe-hold  right,  connyngly 

tranfl.  out  of  the  Greke  tongue,  &c»  by  Gentian 

Hervet,  &c.  8vo.  Lond.  1532.  8vo.  1534. 

1544.  8vo.  1573 
The  Arte  of  Riding  from  Xenophon,  &c.  Lond.  4to* 

1584 

EPICTETUS. 

The  Manuell  of  Epi&etus,  tranfl.  out  of  Greeke  into 

French,  and  now  into  Englifh,  &c.     Alfo  the 

-  Apothegmcs,  &c.  by  James  Sandford.   Lond. 

ismo.  —  — -  —         1567 

EUNAPIUS    SARDIANUS. 

The  Lyves  of  Philofophers  and  Orators,  from  the 
Greek  of  Eunapius,  4to.  —  1579 

ACHILLES    TATIUS. 

The  moft  delegable  and  pleafant  Hift.  of  Clitophon 
and  Leucippe,  from  the  Greek  of  Achilles  Sta- 
tius,  by  W.  B.  4to.        —  —        1597 
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M,   ANTONINUS  •.  u 

The  Golden  Boke  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Empcrour  and 
eloquent  Orator,  12 mo.  Lond.       —         1553 

Tranflated  out  of  Fr.  into  Eng.  by  Sir  John  Bourchier, 
Kt.  &c.  &c. 

Other  editions  of  this  are  in  1534,  1535,  1536,  1537. 

*559 
DIONYSIUS. 

Dibnyfius's  Defcription  of  the  Worlde.  Englyfhed  by 
Tho.  Twine,  8vo.  Lond.  —        1572 

EUCLID. 

Eudid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  tranfl.  into  Eng.  by 

Rich.  Candifh,  who  flourifhed  A.  D.  1556 

Euclid's  Elements,  Pref.  by  John  Dee.  Lond.    1570 

HIPPOCRATES. 

The  Aphorifines  of  Hippocrates,  reda&ed  into  a 
certaine  Order,  arni  tranflated  by  Humfrie 
Lloyd;  8vo.  — .       *        —        1585 

GALEN. 

Qalerv's  Two  Books  of  Elements,  tranflated  into  Engl. 

by  J.  Jones,  4to.  Lond.  1574 

Certaine  Workes  of  Galen,  englyfhed  by  Tho.  Gale, 

4to.  —  —  1586 

,  *  This  book  it  only  introduced,  that  aa  opportunity  may 
be  obtained  of  excluding  it  from  any  future  catalogue  of  tranf- 
lated daffies.  It  was  a  fraud  of  Guevara**.  See  his  article  in 
Bayle.  Our  countryman  Elyott  did  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind. 
He  pretended  to  tr  an  (late  the  A&es  and  Sentences  notable,  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Sever  us,  (from  the  Greek  of  Encolpius. 
See  Fair  ictus'  and  Tanner's  Bibliothec,  fcc. 

HELIO- 
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HELIODORUS. 

The  Beginning  of  jfcthiopical  Hiftory  in  Engl.  Hexa- 
meters, by  Abrah.  Fraunce,  8vo.  Lond.    1591 

Heliodorus's  iEthiopic  Hift.  tranfl.  by  Tho.  Under- 
down,  B.  L.  410.   Lond.  1577  and  1587 

VIRGIL. 

The  Boke  of  Eneydos,  &c.  by  Caxton,  foi  Lond. 
profs  —  —  —         1490 

The  thirteen  Bukes  of  Eneados  in  Scottifti  Metir,  by 
Gaw  n in  Douglas,  4to.  Lond.         1553 

Certain  hr •«  »\  z  of  Virgile's  7£neis  *  turned  into  En- 
glim  ^1: tir,  by  the  right  honorable  Lorde,  Henry 
Earle  of  Su;rey,  4to.  Lond.  —         1557 

The  firll  feven  Bookes  of  the  Eneidos,  by  Phaer. 
Lond.  4to.  B.  L.  —  —         1558 

This  Tranflation  is  in  rhime  of  fourteen  fyllables. 

Thenyne  firll  Bookes,  &c.  by  Phaer,  4to.  Lond.  1562 

The  thirteene  Bookes  of  Eneidos,  by  Phaer  and  TSvyne, 
4to.  Lond.         —         1584-  1596.  1607,  &c. 

The  firft  fbure  Bookes  of  Virgil's  -ffineis,  tranflated 
into  Engl,  heroic  Verfe,  by  Richard  Stanyhurft, 
&c.  i2mo.  Lond.  —  — -         1583 

The  Bucolikes  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  &c.  by 
Abraham  Fleming,  drawn  into  plaine  and  fami- 
liar Englyflie,  Vene  for  Verfe,  4to.  B.  L.    1575 

Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgicks,  tranflated  into  blank 
Verfe,  by  the  fame  Author.  Lond.  1589 

Virgil's  Culex  paraphr afed,  by  Spenfer.  See  his  works. 

HORACE.        , 

Two  Bookes  of  Horace  his  Satyres  Englyfhed,  accord- 
yng  to  the  Prefcription  of  Saint  Hierome,  4to. 
B.  L.  Lond.  —  —         1566 

•  This  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  books  into 
blank  verfe,  and  is  the  oldefl  fpecimen  of  that  metre  in  the 
Eogliih  language. 

[*  F  3]  Horac* 
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Horace  his  Arte  of  Poetrie,  Fifties  and  Satyrs  Englifh- 
ed,  byTho.  Drant,  4to.  Lond.      —         1567 

OVID. 

The  fifteene  Bookes  of  Metamorphofeos.  Jn  which 
ben  contaynid  the  Fables  of  Ovid,  by  William 
Caxton.  Weftm.  fol.  1 480 

The  four  firft  Books  of  Ovid,  tranfl.  from  the  Latin 
into  Englifh  Meetre,  by  Arthur  Gplding,  Gent. 
4to.  B.  L.  Lond,  —  —         1565 

The  fifteene  Bookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Nafo,  &c,  by  Ar- 
thur Golding,  4to.  Bl.  L.  Lond.     —         1576 

Another  in  1575  according  to  Ames,  and  another 
earlier  than  either,  in  1567,  if  we  m*y  believe 
the  Date  of  the  Dedication. 
[A  former  Edition  was  in  1572,  Rawlinlbn's  catal.] 

P«.  1587.  D°.  1612. 

The  pleafant  Fable  of  Hermaphroditus  and  Salmacis. 
8vo.  Lond.  %        —         1565 

The  Fable  of  Ovid  treating  of  Narciflus,  tranfl.  out 
of  Latin  into  Eng.  Mytre,  with  a  Moral  ther  unto 
very  plefante  to  rede,  4to.  Lond.  1560 

The  Heroycall  Epiftles,  &c.  fet  out  and  tranflated  by 
Geo.  Turbervile,  Gent.  &c.  B.  L.  4to.  Lond. 

1567.  1569.  and  1600 

The  three  firft  Bookes  of  Ovid  de  Triftibus,  tranfl. 
into  Englifh,  by  Tho.  Churchyard,  4to.  Lond. 

1580 
Ovid  his  Inveftive  againft  Ibis,  tranflated  into  Eng. 

Meeter,  &c.  i2mo.  Lond.  — -         1569 

And  1577,  ty  Tho.  Underwood. 
Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  by  Fra.  Beaumont, 

4to.  —  1 60a 

He  likewife  tranflated  a  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love. 

There  was  another   Tranflation  of  the  whole, 

by  Sir  Tho.  Overbury,  8vo.  without  date 

PLAUTUS. 


FROM    CLASSIC    AUTHORS. 

PLAUTUS, 
Menaechmi,  by  W.  W.  Lond.  —         1595 

MARTIAL. 

Flowers  of  Epigrams  (from  Martial  particularly)  by 
Tim.  Kendall,  8vo.       l  —  —         1577 

TERENCE. 

Terens  in  Englifh.  Suppofed  to  be  printed  by  Raftell. 
Perhaps  only  the  Andria. 

Andria,  the  firft  Comedye  of  Terence,  by  Maurice 
Kyflin,  4to.  —  —         1588 

Terence  in  Englifh,  by  Richard  Bernard,  4to.  Cam- 
bridge —  1598 

SENECA. 

Seneca  his  Tenne  Tragedies,  tranflated  into  Englyfh  by 
different  Tranflators,  4to.  Lond.      —         1581 

Seneca's  Forme  and  Rule  of  Honeft  Living,  by  Rob. 
Whyttington,  8vo.  —  — -         1546 

Seven  Bookes  of  Benefyting,  by  Arthur  Golding, 
4^o.  —  1577 

L  I  V  Y. 

Livius  (Titus)  and  other  Authores  Hiftorieof  Annibal 
and  Scipio,  tranflated  into  Englifh,  by  Anthony 
Cope,  Efquier,  B.  L.  4to.  Lond.     —         1545 

The  Romane  Hift.  &c.  by  T.  Livius  of  Padua.  Alio 
the  Breviaries  of  L.  Fionas,  &c.  by  Dr.  Philemon 
Holland,  fol.  Lond.        «—  —         1600 

TACITUS. 

The  End  of  Nero  and  Beginning  of  Galba.  Fower 
Bookes  of  the  Hiftories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus. 
The  Life  of  Agricola,  by  Sir  Hen.  Saville,  4to. 
Lond.  —  —  —        1 59 1 

Annales  of  Tacitus,  by  Richard  Grenaway,  fol.  1598 

SALLUST. 


ANCIENT    TRANSLATIONS 

SAL  LUST. 

The  Famous  Cronycle  of  the Warre,  which  thcRomyns 
had  againft  Jugurth,  &c.  compyled  in  Lat.  by 
the  renowned  Romayn  Saluft,  &c.  tranflated 
into  Englifhe,  by  Sir  Alex.  Barclay  Preeft,  &c. 
Printed  by  Pynfon,  fol.  D°. 
Lond.  pr.  by  Joh.  Waley,  4to,        —         1557 

The  Confpiracie  d£  Lucius  Cataline,  tranflated  into 
Eng.  by  Tho.  Paynell,  4to.  Lond.      1541  and 

1557 

The  two  moft  Worthy  and  Notable  Hiftories,&c.  Both 
written  by  C.  C.  Salluftius,  and  tranflated  by 
Tho.  Heywood.  Lond.  ftn.  fol.  1608 

SUETONIUS. 
Suetonius,  tranflated  by  Dr.  Phil.  Holland,  fol.  Lond. 

1606 
C  JE  S  A  R. 

Ceafcrs  Commentaries,    as  touching  Britifh  affairs. 

Without  name,  printer,  place,  or  date  •,  but  by 

the  type  it  appears  to  be  RaftelPs. 

Ames,  p.  148. 
The  eight  Bookes  of  Caius  Julius  Csefar,  tranflated 

by  Arthur  Goldir^,  Gent.  4to.  Lond.  1565  and 

159° 
Caefar's  Commentaries  (de  Bcllo  Gallico)  five  Bookes, 

by  Clement  Edmundes,  with  Obfervations,  &c. 

Fol.  —  1600 

De  Bcllo  Civili,  byD°.  three  Bookes.  Fol.  1609 
D°.  by  Chapman  —  —         1604 

JUSTIN. 

The  Hift.  of  Juftine,  &c.  by  A.  G.  [Arthur  Golding] 
Lond.  4to.        —  —         1564  and  1578 

D°.  by  Dr.  Phil.  Holland         —  —         1606 

D°.  by  G.  W,  with  an  Epitomic  of  the  Lives,  &c. 
of  the  Romaine  Emperors,  from  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor, fol.  —  —  1606 

Q.   CUR- 


FROM   CLASSIC   AUTHORS, 

Q^    CURTIUS. 

TheHiftorie  of  Quintus  Curtms,  &c.  tranflated,  &c. 

by  John  Brende,  4*0.  Lond.  —         1553 

Other  Editions  were  ia  1561.  1584.  1570.  159* 

EUTROPIUS. 

Eutropius  cnglifhed,  by  Nic.  Haward,  8vo.       1564 

A.    MAR  CELL  IN  US. 

Ammiauiw  MarceUkws*  traaflated  by  Du  P.  Holland. 
Lond.  £61.  —  — •        1609 

CICERO. 

Cicero's  Familiar  Epiftks,   by  J.  Webbe,  fin.  8vo. 

na  date 
Certain  fele£t  Epiftles  into  Englilh,  by  Abra.  Flem- 

ming,  4to.  Lond.  —  —        1576 

Thofe  Fyve  Queftioiis  which  Marfce  Tullye  Cicero 

difputed  in  his  Manor  of  Tufculanum,  &c.  &c* 

EnglyfhedbyJohnDoImai?>fm.8vo,  Lond.  156c 
•Marcus  Tulfius  Cicero,  three  Bookcs  of  Dutiesr, 

toorned  out  of  Latin  in  EnglHh,  by  Nic.  Gri* 

maldc  i555*i556>  1559>  J574 

Ames  fays  1553  ;  perhaps  by  miftake. 

The  thre  Bokes  of  TulliiuQffyce,  &c.  tranflated,  &c. 

by  R.  Whyttington,  Pdet  Laureat,  i2mo.  Lond. 

153$*  *5J4>  i540»  and  155$ 

The  Soke  tf  Tulle  of  Old  Age,  tranaaoed  by  Will. 

Wyrceftre,  alias  Botaner.    Caxton,  410.     148 1 

De  Sene&ute,  by  Whyttington,  Uvo.    —        no  date 

^  •  Mattaire  fays  [Ann.  Typog.  B.  5..  290.J  "  In  florulenta 
ritnB  marguncuii  (vulgovigirctte)  faperiore,  wfcribitur  1534." 
This  was  a  wooden  Block  ufed  by  the  Printer  Tottel,  for  many 
Books,  in  Jjftall  tto.  and  by  »<*  maun,  detemimei  tb«fc  Dute. 
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ANCIENT    TRANSLATIONS 

*  The  worthie  Booke  of  Old  Age,  otherwife  intklccfr 

The  elder  Cato,  &c.  i2mo.  Lond.  1569 

*  Tuliius  Cicero  on  Old  Age,  by  Tho.  Newton,  8vo* 

Lond.  — -  —  -*-         1569 

Tullies  Friendfhip,  Olde  Age,  Paradoxc,  and  Scipio's 
Dream,  by  Tho.  Newton,  4to.  1577 

Tuliius  de  Amicitia,  tranflated  into  our  maternal 
Englyflie  Tongue,  by  the  E.  of  Worcefter. 
Printed  by  Caxton,  with  the  Tranflation  of  Be 
Senettutty  foL 
The  Paradoxe  of  M.  T.  Cicero,  &c.  by  Rob.  Why t- 
tington,  Poet  Laureat.  Printed  in  Southwarke, 
1 2  mo.  —  —         .   —         1540 

Webbe  tranflated  all  the  fixteen  Books  of  Cicero's 
Epiftlcs,  but  probably  they  were  not  printed 
together  in  Shakefpeare's  Life-time.  I  iuppofe 
this,  from  a  Paflage  in  his  Dedication,  in  which 
he  feems  to  mean  Bacon,  by  a  Great  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

BOETHIUS. 

Boethius,  by  Chaucer.     Printed  by  Caxton,  fol. 

Boethius  in  Englifh  Verfe,  by  Tho.  Rychard.  Im- 
printed in  the  exempt  Monaftery  of  T&viftock, 
4to.  —  —  —         1525 

Eng.  and  Lat.  by  Geo.  Colville,  4to.  1556 

A  P  U  L  E  I  U  S. 

Apuleius's  Golden  Afle,  tranflated  intoEng.  by  Wm. 
Adlington,  4to.  Lond.  1566  and  1571 

FRONTINUS. 

Frontinus's  Stratagemes,  Sleightes,  and  Policies  of 
Wane,  by  Richard  Monfinc,  8vo.  1539 

•  *  Theft  are  perhaps  the  &me  ai  the  two  foregoing  Tnnf- 
l^ttom. 
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FRO^   CLASSIC   AUTHORS, 

PLINY    JUNf, 

Some  feleft  Epiftles  of  Pflnythe  Younger  into  Eng, 
by  Abr.  clemming,  419:  Lond.     —        1576 

POMPONIUS    MELA. 
Pomppnius  Mela,  by  A.  Golding,  410.  1590 

PLINY. 

Pliny's  Nat.  Hift.  by  Dr.  Phil.  Holland,  fol.      ifctf 

SO  LINUS. 

Julius  Solinus  Polyhiftor,  by  A.  Golding,  4to.    1587 

VEGETIUS. 

The  four  Bookcs  of  Flavius  Vegetius,   concerning 
martial  Policyc,  by  John  Sadler,  4to.  1572 

RUTILIUS   RUFUS. 

A  View  of  Valiaunce,  tranflated  from  Rutilius  Rufus, 
by  Tho.  Newton,  8vo.  —  1580 

DARES  PHR.   and  DICTYS    Cret. 
Dares  and  Di&ys's  Trojan  War,  in  Vcrfe  1555 

CATO  and   P.   S  Y  R  U  S. 

Caton  *,  tranflatid  into  Englysftie  by  Mayfter  Bentt 

Burgh,  &c.  mentioned  by  Caxton. 
Cathbn  [Parvus  and  Magnus]  tranfl.  &c.  by  Caxton 

Precepts  of  Cato,  with  Annotations  of  Erafmus,  &c. 
241110.  Lond.  —  1560  and  156a 

•  Prpbably  this  was  never  printed. 

Ames 


ANCIENT  TRANSLATIONS,  &€. 

Ames  mentions  a  Dffcourfe  df  Human  Nature, 

tranflated  from  Hippocrates,  p,  428  i  an  Ex- 

^         traft  from  Pliny,  tranflated  from  the  French, 

""    *     p.  312 ;  iEfop,  Set.  by  Caxteh  and  others, 

and  there  is  no  doubt*  but  many  Translations 

at  prefent  unknown,  may  be  gradually  re- 

1   covered,  efehe*  by  fedu'ftry  or  Acekkrtt, 


TO 


TO     TH8 

MOST  NOBLE  and  INCOMPARABLE 
PAIRE  of  BRETHREN, 

WILLIAM 

Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c.  Lord  Chamberiaine  t<) 
the  Kings  mod  Excellent  Majeftie  j 

A  N  & 

PHILIP 

Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c.  Gentleman  of  hi* 
Majefties  Bed-chamber. 

Both  Knights  of  the  Moft  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  our  lingular  good  LORDS. 

Right  Honourable, 

WHILST  we  ftudy  to  be  thahkefull  in  our 
particular,  for  the  many  favours  we  hav* 
received  from  your  L.  L.  we  are  falne 
Upon  the  ill  fortune  to  mingle  two  the  moft  divers 
things  that  can  be,  feare,  and  rafhnefie ;  rafhnefie  irt 
the  enterprize,  and  feare  of  the  fuccefle.  For,  when 
we  value  the  places  your  H.  H.  fuftaine*  wee  cannot 
but  know  their  dignity  greater,  than  to  defcend  to  the 
reading  of  thefe  trifles:  and,  while  we  name  them 
trifles,  we  have  deprived  ourfelves  of  the  defence  of 
our  dedication.  But  fince  your  L.  L*  have  been 
pleafed  to  thinke  thefe  trifles  fomethirig,  heretofore ; 
and  have  profequuted  both  them,  and  their  author 
living,  with  fo  much  favour :  we  hope  (that  they 
out-living  him,  and  he  not  having  the  fate,  common 
Vot.I  [F]  ymh 


THE  PLAYERS  DEDICATION: 

with  fome,  to  be  exequutor  to  his  owne  writings) 
you  will  ufe  the  fame  indulgence  toward  them,  you 
have  done  unto  their  parent.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference, whether  any  booke  choofe  his  patrones,  or 
finde  them  :  this  hath  done  both.  For,  fo  much 
Were  your  L.  L.  likings  of  the  feverall  parts,  when 
they  were  afted,  as  before  they  were  published,  the 
volumne  afked  to  be  yours.  We  have  but  colle&ed 
them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his 
orphanes,  guardians ;  without  ambition  either  of 
felfe-profit,  or  fame :  onely  to  keepje  the  memory  of 
fo  worthy  a  friend,  and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our 
Shakespeare,  b>y  humble  offer  of  his  playes,  to 
your  moft  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  have 
juftly  obferved,  no  man  to  come  neere  your  L.  L. 
but  with  a  kind  of  religious  addrefle ;  it  hath  been 
the  height  of  our  care,  who*  are  the  prefenters,  to 
make  the  prefent  worthy  of  .your  H.  H.  by  the  per- 
fection. But,  there  we  muft  alfo  crave  our  abilities 
to  be  confidered,  my  Lords.  We  cannot  goe  beyond 
our  owne  powers.  Countrey  hands  reach  forth  milke, 
creame,  fruits,  or  what  they  have :  and  many  nations 
(we  have  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  and  incenfe, 
obtained  their  requefts  with  a  leavened  cake  ;  it  was 
no  fault  to  approach  their  gods  by  what  meanes  they 
could :  -  and  the  moft,  though  meaneft,  of  things, 
are  made  more  precious,  when  they  are  dedicated  to 
temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  we  moft  humbly 
coniecrate  to  your  H.  H.  thefe  remaines  of  your  fer- 
vant  Shakespeare  \  that  what  delight  is  in  them 
may  be  ever  your  L.  L.  the  reputation  his,  and  the 
faults  purs,  if  any  be  committed,  by. a  paire  fo  care- 
full  to  (hew  their  gratitude  both  to  the  living,  and 
the  dead,  as  is 

Tour  Lord/hips  moft  bounden 

Johw  He  MING  E, 
Henry  CondellJ 


The 

P   R   E   F  A  C  E 

O  P     T  H  E 

PLAYERS. 

To  the  great  Variety  of  R  e  a  d  e  r  s# 

FROM  the  moft  able,  to  him  that  can  but  fpell : 
there  you  are  numbered,  we  had  rather  you 
were  weighed.  Efpecially,  when  the  fate  of 
all  bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities :  and  not  of 
your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purfes.  Well,  it  is 
now  publike,  and  you  will  ftand  for  your  priviledges, 
we  know :  to  reade,  and  cenfure.  Doe  fty,  but  buy 
it  firft.  That  doth  belt,  commend'  a  booke,  the  fta- 
tioner  fayes.  Then,  how  odde  foever  your«braines 
be,  or  your  wifdbmes,  make  your  licence  the  fame, 
and  fpare  not.  Judge  your  fixe-penny'orth,  your 
(hillings  worth,  your  five  fhillings  worth  at  a  time, 
or  higher,  fo  you  rife  to  the  juft  rates,  and  welcome. 
But,  whatever  you  doe,  buy.  Cenfure  will  not  drive 
a  trade,  or  make  the  jacke  goe.  And  though  you 
be  a  magiftrate  of  wit,  and  fit  on  the  ftage  at  Black- 
friars,  or  the  Cock-pit,  to  arraigne  playes  dayly, 
know,  thefe  playes  have  had  their  triall  already,  and 
ftood  out  all  appeales  ;  and  doe  now  come  forth  quit- 
ted rather  by  a  decree  of  court,  than  any  purchafed 
letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confefle,  worthy  to  have 
been  wiflied,  that  the  author  himfelfe  had  lived  to  havcf 
fct  forth,  and  overfeene  his  owne  writings  *  but  finctt 
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it  hath  been  ordained  otherwife,  and  he  by  death  de- 
parted from  that  right,  we  pray  you  doe  not  envy  hi9 
friends,  the  office  of  their  care  and  paine,  to  have 
eolle&ed  and  publifhed  them  *,  and  fo  to~have  pub* 
lifted  them,  as  where  (before)  you  wereabufed  with 
divers  ftolne  and  furreptitious  copies,  maimed  and 
deformed  by  the  frauds  and  Healths  of  injurious  im- 
poftors  that  expofed  them :  even  thofe  are  now  offered 
to  your  view  cured,  and  perfeft  of  their  limbes ;  and 
all  the  reft,  abfolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived 
them.  Who,  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature, 
was  a  moll  gentle  exprefler  of  it.  His  minde  and 
hand  went  together :  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered 
with  that  eafinefle,  that  we  have  fcarce  received  from 
Jiim  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  province, 
who  onely  gather  his  workes,  and  give  them  yoti,  to 
praife  him.  It  is  yours  that  reade  him.  And  there 
we  hope,  to  ypur  divers  capacities,  you  will  finde 
enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you :  for  his  wit 
can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  loft.  Reade 
him,  therefore ;  and  againe,  and  againe :  and  if  then 
you  doe  not  like  him,  furely  you  are  in  fome  manifeft 
danger,  not  to  underftand  him.  And  fo  we  leave  you 
to  other  of  his  friends,  who,  if  you  need,  can  be 
your  guides  2  if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can  leade 
yourfelves,  and  others.  And  fuch  readers  we  wifh 
him. 

Johk  Hemince, 
Henry  Condelu 


Mr.  POPE'* 
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PREFACE. 


IT  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  criticifin  upon 
this  author ;  though  to  do  it  effectually,  and  not 
fuperficially,  would  be  the  beft  occafion  that  any 
juft  writer  could  take,  to  form  the  judgment  and 
tafte  of  our  nation.  For  of  all  Englifh  poets  Shake- 
Ipeare  muft  be  confefled  to  be  the  faireft  and  fulleft 
fubje&  for  criticifm,  and  to  afford  the  mod  numerous, 
as  well  as  moft  confpicuous  inftances,  both  of  beau- 
ties and  faults  of  all  forts.  But  this  far  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  a  preface,  the  bufinefs  of  which  is  only 
to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  of  his  works,  and  the 
difadvantages  under  which  they  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  us.  We  fhall  hereby  extenuate  many  faults  which 
arc  his,  and  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of  many 
which  are  not :  a  defign,  which,  though  it  can  be  no 
guide  to  future  criticks  to  do  him  juftice  in  one  way, 
will  at  leaft  be  fufficient  to  prevent  their  doing  him 
an  injuftice  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  principal 
and  chara&eriftick  excellencies,  for  which  (notwith- 
ftanding  his  defefts)  he  is  juftly  and  universally  ele- 
vated above  all  other  dramatick  writers.  Not  that 
this  is  the  proper  place  of  praifing"him,  but  becauft 
I  would  not  omit  any  occafion  of  doing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an  ori~ 
rinaL  it  was  Shakefpeare.    Homer  himfelf  drew  not 
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his  art  fo  immediately  from  the  fountains  of  nature, 
it  proceeded  through  JEgyptjizfi  drainers  and  channels, 
and  came  to  him  not  without  fome  tin&ure  of  the 
learning,  or  fome  call  of  the  models,  of  thofe  before 
him.  *  The  poetry  of  Shakefpeare  was  infpiration  in- 
deed; he  is  pot  fo  much  an  imitator,  as  aninftru* 
ment,  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  fo  juft  to  fay  $hat  he 
fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  (he  fpeaks  through  him. 

His  characters  are  fo  much  nature  herfelf,  that  it  is- 
a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name  as 
copies  of  her.  Thofe  of  other  poets  have  a  conftant 
refemblance,  which  (hews  that  they  received^  them 
from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the 
fame  image:  each  pitture,  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is 
but  the  reflexion  of  a  reflexion.  But  every  fingle 
character  in  Shakefpeare  is  as  much  an  individual,  a$ 
thofe  in  life  itfelf  •,  it  is  as  impoflible  to  find  any  two 
alike  5  and  fuch  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in 
any  refpedt  appear  mod:  tQ  be  twins,  will,  upon  com- 
parifon,  be  round  remarkably  diftinft.  To  this  life 
and  variety  of  chara&er,  we  muft  add  the  wonderful 
prefervation  of  it ;  which  is  fuch  throughout  his 
plays,  that  had  all  the  fpeeches  been  printed  without 
the  very  names  of  the  perfons,  I  believe  one  might 
have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  eve*/  fpeaker. 

The  power  over  our  pajfions  was  never  pofleffed  in 
fL  more  eminent  degree,  or  difplayed  in  fo  different 
inftances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no  labour,  no 
pains  to  raife  them-,  no  preparation  to  guide  our 
guefs  to  thp  effedt,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it : 
but  the  heart  fwells,  and  the  tears  buril  out^  juft  at 
the  proper  places  :  we  are  furprized  the  moment  we 
•  weep  ;  and  yet  upon  reflexion  find  the  paflion  fo  juft* 
that  we  fhould  be  furprized  if  ye  had  not  wept,  and 
wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  aftonifliing  is  it  again,  that  the  paffions  di- 
feftly  oppofite  to  thefe,  laughter  and  fpleen,  are  no 
lffs  at  tys  command  !  that  he  is  not  more  a  matter  of 
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the  great  than  of  the  ridiculous  in  human  nature;  of 
our  nobleft  tendernefles,  than  of  our  vaineft  foibles  5 
of  our  ftrongeft  emotions,  than  of  our  idled  fen- 
fations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  paffions :  in  the  cool- 
nds  of  reflexion  and  reafoning  he  is  full  as  admirable. 
His  fentiments  are  not  only  in  general  the  mod  per- 
tinent and  judicious  upon  every  fubjeft ;  but  by  a 
talent  very  peculiar,  fomething  between  penetration 
and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force 
of  each  motive  depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing, 
from  a  man  of  no  education  or  experience  in  thofe 
great  and  publick  fcenes  of  life  which  are  ufually  the 
fubjeft  of  his  thoughts :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have 
known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through 
human  nature  at  one  glailce,  and  to  be  the  only  author 
that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the 
philofbpher,  and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be 
born^  as  well  as  the  poet. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  with  all  thefe  great  excel- 
lencies, he  has  almoft  as  great  defeats  ;  and  that  as  he 
has  certainly  written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps  written 
worfe,  than  any  other.  But  I  think  I  can  in  fome 
meafure  account  for  thefe  defefts,  from  feveral  caufes 
and  accidents ;  without  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  fo  large  and  fo  enlightened  a  mind  could  ever 
have  been  fufceptible  of  them.  That  all  thefe  con- 
tingencies fhould  unite  to  his  difadvantage  feems  to 
me  almoft  as  Angularly  unlucky,  as  that  fo  many 
various  (nay  contrary)  talents  fhould  meet  in  one 
man,  was  happy  and  extraordinary. 

It  mult  be  allowed  that  ftage-  poetry,  of  all  other, 
is  more  particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the  populace^ 
and  its  fucceis  more  immediately  depending  upon  the 
common  fuffrage.  One  cannot  therefore  wonder,  if 
Shakefpeare,  having  at  his  firft  appearance  no  other 
aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure  a  fubfiftence,  di- 
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re£ted  his  endeavours  folely  to  hit  the  tafte  and  hiu 
mour  that  then  prevailed.  The  audience  was  gene-, 
rally  compofed  of  the  meaner  fort  of  people ;  and 
therefore  the  images  of  life  were  to  be  drawn  from 
thofe  of  their  own  rank :  accordingly  we  find,  that 
not  our  author's  only,  but  almoft  all  the  old  comedies 
have  their  fcene  among  trade/men  and  mecbanicks :  and 
even  their  hiftorical  plays  ftri&ly  follow  the  common 
cldjlories  or  vulgar  traditions  of  that  kind  of  people. 
In  tragedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure  to  furpriz*  and  caufe 
admiration ,  as  the  moft  Arrange,  unexpe&ed,  and  con-i 
fequently  moft  unnatural,  events  and  incidents ;  the 
moft  exaggerated  thoughts  •,  the  moft  verbofe  and 
bombaft  expreflion  \  the  moft  pompous  rhymes,  and 
thundering  verification.  In  comedy,  nothing  was  lb 
fure  xopleafty  as  mean  buffhonry,  vile  ribaldry,  and 
unmannerly  jefts  of  fools  and  clowns.  Yet  even  in 
thefe  our  author's  wit  buoys  up,  and  is  borne  above 
his  fubjeft :  his  genius  in  thole  low  parts  is  like  fome 
prince  of  a  romance  in  the  difguife  of  a  (hepherd  or 
peafant ;  a  certain  greatnefs  and  fpirit  now  and  then 
break  out,  which  manifeft  his  higher  extradtion  and 
qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  au- 
dience had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few 
even  of  the  better  fort  piqued  themfelves  upon  any 
great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  that  way ;  till 
Ben  Jonfon  getting  pofieffion  of  the  ftage,  brought 
critical  learning  into  vogue :  and  that  this  was  not 
done  without  difficulty,  may  appear  from  thofe  fre-? 
quent  leflbns  (and  indeed  almoft  declamations)  which 
he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his  firft  plays,  and  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  adtors,  the  grex,  chorus*  &c.  to 
remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform  the  judgment  of 
his  hearers.  Till  then,  our  authors  had  no  thoughts 
of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  ancients :  their  trar 
gedies  \yere  only  hiftories  in  dialogue  j  ^nd  their  cor 
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medics  followed  the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found 
it,  no  lefs  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  hiftory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakefpeare  by  Ariftotle's 
rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  country, 
who  atted  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ  to  the 
teaple  j  and  writ  at  firft  without  patronage  from  the 
oetter  fort,  and  therefore  without  aims  of,  pleafing 
them  :  without  afliftance  or  advice  from  the  learned, 
as  without  the  advantage  of  education  or  acquaintance 
among  them :  without  that  knowledge  or  the  beft 
models,  the  ancients,  to  infpire  him  with  an  emula- 
tion of  them ;  in  a  word,  without  any  views  of  "repu- 
tation, and  of  what  poets  are  pjeafed  to  call  immor- 
tality :  fome  or  all  of  which  have  encouraged  the 
vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition,  of  other  writers. 

Yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  his  performances 
had  merited  the  protection  of  his  prince,  and  when 
the  encouragement  of  the  court  had  fucceeded  to  that 
of  the  town  •,  the  works  of  his  riper  years  are  mani- 
feftly  raifed  above  thofe  of  his  former.  The  dates 
of  his  plays  fufiiciently  evidence  that  his  productions 
improved,  in  proportion  to  the  refpeft  he  had  for  his 
auditors.  And  I  make  no  doubt  this  obfervation 
would  be  found  true  in  every  inftance,  were  but  edi- 
tions extant  from  which  we  might  learn  the  exaft 
time  when  every  piece  was  compofed,  and  whether 
writ  for  the  town,  or  the  court. 

Another  caufe  (and  no  lefs  ftrong  than  the  former) 
may  be  deduced  from  our  author's  being  a  player, 
and  forming  himfelf  firft  upon  the  judgments  of  that 
body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a  member.  They  have 
ever  had  a  ftandard  to  themfelves,  upon  other  prin- 
ciples than  thofe  of  Ariftotle.  As  they  live  by  the 
majority,  they  know  no  rule  but  that  of  pleafing  the 
pnefent  humour,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in  fafhion ; 
a  confideration  which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a 
fhort  point.  Players  are  juft  fuch  judges  of  what  is 
right,  as  taylors  are  of  what  is  graceful*    And  in  this 
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view  it  will  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  moft  of  our 
author's  faults  are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to  his  wrong 
judgment  as  a  poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a 
player. 

By  thefe  men  it  was  thought  a  praife  to  Shakefpeare, 
that  he  fcarce  ever  blotted  a  line.  This  they  induftri- 
oufly  propagated,  as  appears  from  what -we  are  told 
by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Difcoveries,  and  from  the  pre- 
face of  Heminges  and  Cornell  to  the  firft  folio  edition. 
But  in  reality  (however  it  has  prevailed)  there  never 
was  a  more  groundlefs  report,  or  to  the  contrary  of 
which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences.  As,  the 
comedy  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfory  which  he 
entirely  new  writ  -,  Tbe.Hiftory  of  Henry  the  Sixths  which 
was  firft  publifhed  under  the  title  of  The  Contention  of 
York  and  Lancafier  \  and  that  of  Henry  the  Fifths  ex- 
tremely improved ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almoft 
as  much  again  as  at  firft,  and  many  others.  I  believe 
the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  learning  pro- 
ceeded from  no  better  ground.  This  too  might  be 
thought  a  praife  by  fome,  and  to  this  his  errors  have 
as  injudicioufly  been  afcribed  by  others.  For  it  is 
certain,  were  it  true,  it  could  concern  but  a  fmall 
part  of  them ;  the  moft  are  fuch  as  are  not  properly 
defefts, '  but  fuperfcetations  :  and  arife  not  from  want 
of  learning  or  reading,  but  from  want  of  thinking  or 
judging :  or'rather  (to  be  more  juft  to  our  author) 
from  a  compliance  to  thofe  wants  in  others.  As  to  a 
wrong  choice  of  the  fubjeft,  a  wrong  conduft  of  the 
incidents,  falfe  thoughts,  forced  expreffions,  &c.  if 
thefe  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  torefaid  accidental 
reafons,  they  muft  be  charged  upon  the  poet  himfelf, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  I  think  the  two  dif- 
advantages  which  I  have  mentioned  (to  be  obliged  to 
pleafe  the  Joweft  of  people,  and  to  keep  the  worft  of 
company)  if  the  confideration  be  extended  as  far  as  it 
reafonably  may,  will  appear  fufficient  to  raiflead  and 
deprefs  die  greateft  genius  upon  earth.    Nay,   the 
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moremodefty  with  which  fuch  a  one  is  endued,  the 
more  he  is  in  danger  of  fubmitting  and  conforming 
toothers,  againft  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  want  of  learnings  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  fay  fomething  more :  there  is  certainly  a  vaft  dif- 
ference between  learning  and  languages.    How  far  he 
was. ignorant  of  the. latter,  I  cannot  determine \  but 
it  is  plain  he:had  much. reading  at  leaft,  if  they  will 
not  call  it  learning.     NQr  is  it  any  great  matter,  if 
a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he  has  it  from  one 
language  or  froqi  another.     Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  he  had  a  tafte  of  natural  philofophy,  me. 
chanicks,  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  poetical  learn* 
ing,  aod  mythology :  we  find  him  very  knowing  in 
the  cultQms,   rites,   and  manners  of  antiquity.     In 
Coriolanus  and  Julius  Cafar,  not  only  the  fpirit,  but 
manners,  of  the  Romans  are  exaftly  drawn ;  and  ftill 
*  nicer  diftin&ion  is  fhewn  between  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of  the 
latter;     His  reading  in  the  ancient  hiftorians  is  no  lefs 
confpiojous,  in  many  references  to  particular  paffages : 
and  the  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus 
may,  I  think,  as  well  be  made  an  inftance  of  his 
learning,  as  thofe  copied  from  Cicert)  in  Catiline^  of 
Ben  Jonfon5*.     The  manners  of  other  nations  in  ge- 
neral,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians,    French,  &c.   are 
drawn  with  equal  propriety.     Whatever  objeft  of 
nature,  or  branch  of  fcience,  he  either  fpeaks  of  or 
defcribes ;  it  is  always  with  competent,  it*  not  exten- 
five  knowledge :  his  defcriptions  are  ftill  exatt ;  all 
his  metaphors  appropriated,  and  remarkably  drawn 
from  the  true  nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each 
fubjeft.     When  he  treats  of  ethick  or  politick,  we 
may  conftantly  obferve  a  wonderful  juftnefs  of  dif* 
tinfticn,  as  well  as  extent  of  comprehenfion.    No  one 
is  more  a  mafter  of  the  poetical  ftory,  or  has  more 
frequent  allufions  to  the  various  parts  of  it :    Mr. 
Waiter  (who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  laft  parti- 
cular) 
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cular)  has  not  (hewn  more  learning  this  way  than 
Shakefpeare.  We  have  tranflations  from  Ovid  pub- 
lilhed  in  his  name,  among  thofe  poems  which  pafs  for 
his,  and  for  fome  of  which  we  have  undoubted  au- 
thority (being  publifhed  by  himfelf,  and  dedicated 
to  his  noble  patron  the  earl  of  Southampton)  :  he 
appears  alfo  to  have  Been  converfant  in  Pkutus^  from 
whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays :  he 
follows  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  Dares. 
Phrygius,  in  another :  although  I  will  not  pretend  to 
fay  in  what  language  he  read  them).  The  modern 
Italian  writers  of  novels  he  was  manifeftly  acquainted 
with ;  and  we  may  conclude  him  to  be  no  lefs  con- 
verfant with  the  ancients  of  his  own  country,  from 
the  ufe  he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in  Troths  and  Creffida, 
and  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  if  that  play  be  his,  as 
there  goes  a  tradition  it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  little 
refemblance  of  Fletcher,  and  more  of  our  author 
than  fome  of  thofe  which  have  been  received  as  ge- 
nuine). 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded  ori- 
ginally from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our  author 
and  Ben  Jonfon ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the 
one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the  nature 
of  parties  to  be  in  extremes  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  pro- 
bable, as  that  becaufe  Ben  Jonfon  had  much  the  more 
learning,  it  was  faid  on  the  one  hand  that  Shakefpeare 
had  none  at  all ;  and  becaufe  Shakefpeare  had  much 
the  moft  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  on  the  other, 
that  Jonfon  wanted  both.  Becaufe  Shakefpeare  bor- 
rowed nothing,  it  was  faid  that  Ben  Jonfon  borrowed 
every  thing.  Becaufe  Jonfon  did  not  write  extem- 
pore, he  was  reproached  with  being  a  year  about  every 
piece  *  and  becaufe  Shakefpeare  wrote  with  eafe  and 
rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never  once  made  a  blot.  Nay, 
the  fpirit  of  opposition  ran  fo  high,  that  whatever 
thofe  of  the  one  fide  objedted  to  the  other,  was  taken 
at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praifes  *  as  injudk 
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tioufly,  as  their  atftagoriifts  before  had  made  them 
objections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy ;  but  fune  they 
have  as  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  admiration. 
They  kre  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  authors  ;  thofe 
who  efcape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other.  Peffimum 
genus  inimicorum  laudanteSj  lays  Tacitus  :  and  Virgil 
defires  to  wear  a  charm  againft  thofe  who  praife  a 
poet  without  rule  or  reafon. 

Si  ultra  placitum  laudarit  baccare  f ronton 

Gngito,  nt  vati  noctat  «  ■  >■ 

But  however  this  Contention  might  be  carried  on  by 
the  partizans  on  either  fide,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
thefe  two  great  poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived  on 
amicable  terms  and  in  offices  of  fociety  with  each 
other.  It  is  an  acknowledged  faft,  that  Ben  Jonfon 
was  introduced  upon  the  fl:age,  and  his  firft  works 
encouraged,  by  Shakefpeare.  And  after  his  death, 
that  author  writes,  To  the  memory  of  bis  beloved  Mr. 
William  Shakefpeare^  which  Ihews  as  if  the  friendfhip 
had  continued  through  life.  I  cannot  for  my  own 
part  find  any  thing  invidious  ovfparing  in  thofe  verfes, 
but  wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was  of  that  opinion.  He 
exalts  him  not  only  above  all  his  cotemporaries,  but 
above  Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  whom  he  will  not  allow 
to  be  great  enough  to  be  ranked  with  him ;  and  chal- 
lenges the  names  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  iEfchy- 
lus,  nay,  all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once,  to  equal  him  ; 
and  (which  is  very  particular)  exprefly  vindicates  him 
from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art,  not  enduring 
that  all  his  excellencies  fhould  be  attributed  to  nature. 
It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praife  he  gives  him  in 
his  Difcoveries  feems  to  proceed  from  a  perfonal  kind- 
nefs ;  he  tells  us,  that  he  loved  the  man,  as  well  aa 
honoured  his  memory ;  celebrates  the  honefty,  open*. 
fiefs,  and  franknefs  of  his  tamper  *  and  only  difldn- 
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guifties,  as  he  reafonably  ought,   between  the  reat 
merit  of  the  author,  and  the  filly  and  derogatory  ap~ 
plaufes  of  the  players*     Ben  Jonfon  might  indeed  te 
Jparing  in  his  commendations  (though  certainly  he  id 
not  fo  in  this  inftance)  partly  from  his  own  nature, 
and  partly  from  judgment.     For  men  of  judgment 
think  they  do  any  man  more  fervice  in  praifing  him  • 
juftly,  than  lavifhly.     I  fay,  I  would  fain  believe  they 
were  friends,  though  the  violence  and  ill-breeding  of 
their  followers  and  flatterers  were  enough  to  give  rife 
to  the  contrary  report.     I  hope  that  it  may  be  with 
parties j  both  in  wit  and  ftate,  as  with  thofe  monfters 
defcribed  by  the  poets ;  and  that  their  beads  at  leaft 
may  have  fomething  human,  though  their  bodies  and 
tails  are  wild  beads  and  ferpents. 
-  As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rife 
to  the  opinion  of  Shakefpeare's  want  of  learning ;  fo 
what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the 
many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firft  publifhers 
of  his  works.     In  thefe  editions  their  ignorance  fhines 
in  almoft  every  page  •,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
ARus  tertia.    Exit  omnes.    Enter  three  Witches  folus* 
Their  French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  con- 
ftru&ion   and  fpelling  :    their  very  Welfh  is  falfe. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  thofe  palpable  blun- 
ders of  Hedtor's  quoting  Ariftotle,  with  others  of  that 
grofs  kind,  fprung  from  the  fame  root :  it  not  being 
at  all  credible  that  thefe  could  be  the  errors  of  any 
man  who  had  the  leaft  tindture  of  a  fchool,  or  the 
leaft  converfation  with  fuch  as  had.     Ben  Jonfon 
(whom  they  will  not  think  partial  to  him)  allows  him 
at  leaft  to  have  had  fome  Latin ;  which  is  utterly  in- 
confident  with  miftakes  like  thefe.    Nay,  the  conftant 
blunders  in  oroper  names  of  perfons  and  places,  are 
fuch  as  mult  have  proceeded  from  a  man,  who  had 
not  fo  much  ^s  Head  any  hiftory  in  any  language :  fo 
could  not  be  Shakefpeare's. 

Ifliall 
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1  lhall  now  lay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thofe  al* 
moft  innumerable  errors,  ^hich  have  rifen  from  one 
fource,  the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as  his 
aftors,  and  as  his  editors.  When  the  nature  and 
kinds  of  thefe  are  enumerated  and  confidered,  I  dare 
to  fay  that  not  Shakefpeare  only,  but  Ariftotle  of 
Cicero,  had  their  works  undergone  the  fame  fate, 
might  have  appeared  to  want  fenfe  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was  pub* 
lifhed  by  himfelf.  During  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment in  the  theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  printed 
feparately  in  quarto.  What  makes  me  think  that 
moft  of  thefe  were  not  publifhed  by  him,  is  the  ex- 
ceffive  careleflhefs  of  the  prefs :  every  page  is  fo  fcan- 
dalouQy  falfe  fpelled,  and  almoft  all  the  learned  or, 
unufual  words  fo  intolerably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain 
there  either  was  no  corredtor  to  the  prefs  at  all,  or- 
one  totally  illiterate.  If  any  were  fupervifed  by  him- 
felf, I  fhould  fancy  The  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth^ 
and  Midfummer-Nighfs  Dream  might  have  been  fo.; 
becaufe  I  find  no  other  printed  with  any  exadtnefs-; 
and  (contrary  to  the  reft)  there  is  very  little  variation? 
in  all  the  fubfequent  editions  of  them.  There  are 
extant  two  prefaces  to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  Trotlus 
and  Creffida  in  1 609,  and  to  that  of  Othello ;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  the  firft  was  publilhed  without  his 
knowledge  or  confent,  or  even  before  it  was  afted,  fo 
late  as  feven  or  eight  years  before  he  died  :  and  that 
the  latter'  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death.  The 
whole  number  of  genuine  plays,  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time,  amounts  but  to 
eleven.  And  of  fome  of  thefe,  we  meet  with  two 
or  more  editions  by  different  printers,  each  of  which 
has  whole  heaps 'of  trafli  different  from  the  other: 
which  I  fhould  fancy  was  occafioned  by  their  being 
taken  from  different  copies  belonging  to  different 
plav-houfes. 

The 
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The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  w£  rfotf 
receive  as  his  were  firft  collefted)  was  publifhed  by 
two  players,  Heminges  and  Condell,  in  1623,,  feveri 
years  after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that  all  the 
other  editions  were  ftolen  and  furrcptitious,  and  affirm 
theirs  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former* 
This  is  true  as  to  the  literal  errors*  and  no  other ;  foif 
in  all  refpefts  elfe  it  is  far  worfe  than  the  quartos. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombaft 
paflages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  Fof 
whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe  quartos,  by  the 
aftors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into  the 
written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 
printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  author* 
He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in  Hamlet,  where 
he  wifhes  that  thofe  who  play  the  downs  would  /peak  no 
more  than  isfet  dawn  for  them.  (A£t  3.  Sc*  4.)  But 
as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  efcape  it,  in  die  old 
editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a 
great  number  of  the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now 
to  be  found  there*  In  others,  the  low  fcenes  of  mobs* 
plebeians,  and  clowns,  are  vaftly  {hotter  than  at  pre- 
lent :  and  I  have  feen  one  in  particular  (which  feems 
io  have  belonged  to  the  play-houfe,  by  having  the 
parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the  aftors  names  in  the 
margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  paflages  were 
added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  fince  to  be  found 
in- the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paflages* 
which  are  extant  in  the  firft  fingle  editions,  are  omitted 
in  this :  as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafbn,  than 
their  willingnefs  to  fhorten  fome  fcenes :  thefe  men 
(as  it  was  faid  of  Procruftes)  either  lopping,  or 
ftretching  an  author,  to  make  him  juft  fit  for  their 
ftage. 

This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  original 
copies  \  I  believe  they  meant  thofe  which  had  lain  ever 
fince  the  author's  days  in  the  play-houfe,  and  had 

from 
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fiom  time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  .to,  arbitrarily. 
It  appears  that  this  edition,  as  well  as  the  quartos, 
ifras  prihted  (it  leaft  partly)  from  no  better  copies 
than  the  prompter's  booky  or  pitte-mteal  parts  written 
put  for  the  ufe  of  the  aftors :  for  in  fome  places  their 
very  r  names  are 'through  cafelefihefs  fet  down  irrftead 
of  the  FerfoUiC  bratnatis ;  artd  in  others  the  notes  of 
dire&ion  to  the  property-men  for  their  Moveables,  and 
to  the  players  for  their  entries,  are  infertecj  into  the 
text  through  the  ignorance  of  the  tranferibers. 

The  plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as  dif* 
tinguifhed  by  AQs  and  Scenes,  they  are  in  this  edition 
"divided  according  as  they  played  them  ;  often  where 
there  is/no  paufe  in  the  aftion,  or  'where  they  thought 
fit  to  make  a  breach,  in  ir,  for  the  fake  of  mufick, 
mafques,  or  monfters. 

Sometimes  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  fhuffled 
backward  arid  forward  ;  a  thing  which  could  no  other- 
wife  happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from  feparate 
and  piece-meal  written  parts. 

Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  tranf- 
pofed •,  from  whence  invincible  obicurities  have  arifen, 
paft  iht  guefs  of  any  commentator  to  clear  up,  but 
juft  where  the  accidental  glimpfe  of  an  old  edition 
enlightens  us.  * 

Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or 
two  put  into  one,  for.  want  of  a  competent  number 
of  aftors.  Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Mtdfummer- 
Nighfs  Dream,  Adt  v.  Shakefpeare  introduces  a  kind 
of  matter  of  the  revels  called  Pbiloftrate\  all  whole 
part  is  given  to  another  charafter  (thnt  of  Egeut)  in 
the  fubfequent  editions :  fo  alfo  in  Hamlet  and  King 
Lear.  This  too  makes  it  probable  that  the  prompter's 
books  were  what  they  called  the  original  copies. 

1  Much  Ado  ahout  Nothing,  Aft  if.  Enter  Prince^LeonatQt 
Claud io9  and  Jack  JVilfon,  initead  oi  Bait  he.  far.  And  in  Aft  iv. 
GvwUj  and  Kemp  conilantly  through  a  whole  fcene. 

Edit.  fol.  of  1623,  and- 1632. 

Vox..  I.  '  "     [G]     •  From 
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Prom  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alio 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where 
the  author  now  .feems  chargeable  with  making  them 
fpeak  out  of  character :  or  fometimes  perhaps  for  no 
better  reafon,  than  that  a  governing  player,  to  have 
the  mouthing  of  fome  favourite  fpeech  himfelf,  would 
{hatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an  underling. 

Profe  from  verfe  they  did  not  know,  and  they 
accordingly  printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the 
volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  players, 
I  think  I  ought  in  juftice  to  remark,  that  the  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  condition,  of  that  clafs  of  people 
was  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As 
then  the  beft  play-houles  were  inns  and  taverns  (the 
Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  &c.) 
fo  the  top  of  the  profefllon  were  then  mere  players, 
not  gentlemen  of  the  ftage :  they  were  led  into  the 
buttery  by  the  fteward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table, 
or  lady's  toilette :  and  confequently  were  entirely  de- 
prived of  thofe  advantages  they  now  enjoy  in  the 
familiar  converfation  of  our  nobility,  and  an  intimacy 
(not  to  fay  dearnefs)  with  people  of  the  firft  con- 
dition. 

From  what  has  been  (aid,  there  can  be  no  queftion 
but  had  Shakefpeare  publifhed  his  works  himfelf  (Spe- 
cially in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the 
ftage)  we  fhould  not  only  be  certain  which  are  ge- 
nuine, but  fhould  find  in  thofe  that  are,  the  errors 
leflened  by  fome  thoufands.  If  I  may  judge  from  all 
the  difiinguifhing  marks  of  his  ftile,  and  his  manner 
of  thinking  and  writing,  1  make  no  doubt  to  declare 
that  thofe  wretched  plays  Pericles*  Locrine,  Sir  John  Old- 
eaftle,  Torkjbire  Tragedy,  Lord  CromwelL  The  Puritan* 
and  London  Prodigal,  cannot  be  admitted  as  his.  And 
I  fhould  conjecture  of  fome  of  the  others  (particu- 
larly Love's  Labour's  Loft,  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  Titus 
'     -rncus)  that  only  fome  characters,  (ingle  fcenes, 

or 
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or  perhaps  a  few  particular  paflages,  were  of  his 
hand.  It  is  very  probable  what  occafioned  fome  plays 
to  be  fuppofed  Shakefpeare'*  was  only  this;  that  they 
were  pieces  produced  by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted 
up  for  the  theatre  while  it  was  under  his  adminiftra- 
tbn;  and  no  owner  claiming  them,  they  were  ad- 
judged to  him,  as  they  give  mays  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor :  a  miftake  which  (one  may  alfo  obferve)  it 
was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  houfe  to  remove.  Yet 
the  players  themfelves,  Heminges  and  Condell,  after- 
wards did  Shakefpeare  the  juftice  to  rejedt  thofe  eight 
plays  in  their  edition  *  though  they  were  then  printed 
in  his  name,  in  every  body's  hands,  and  afted  with 
feme  applaufe  (as  we  learn  from  what  Ben  Jonfbn 
lays  of  Pericles  in  his  ode  on  the  New  Inn).  That 
"Titus  Jndrmcus  is  one  of  this  clafs  I  am  the  rather 
induced  to  believe,  by  finding  the  lame  author  openly 
exprefs  his  contempt  of  it  in  the  induction  to  Bartbo- 
bmew-Fair,  in  the  year  1614,  when  Shakefpeare  was 
yet  living.  And  there  is  no  better  authority  for  thefe 
latter  fort,  than  for  the  former,  which  were  equally 
publifhed  in  his  life-time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  paflages  might  no  longer  reflect  upon 
this  great  genius,  but  appear  Unworthily  charged  upon 
him  ?  And  even  in  thofe  which  are  really  his,  now 
many  faults  may  have  been  unjuftly  laid  to  his  account 
from  arbitrary  additions,  expun&ions,  tranfpofitions 
of  fcenes  and  lines,  confufion  of  chara&ers  and  per- 
fons,  wrong  application  of  fpeeches,  corruptions  of 
innumerable  paflages  by  the  ignorance,  and  wrong 
corrections  of  them  again  by  the  impertinence,  of  his 
firft  editors  ?  From  one  or  other  of  thefe  confidera- 
tioos,  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  greateft  and  the 
grofiHt  part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would 
vanifli,  and  leave  his  chara&er  in  a  light  very  different 
from  that  difadvantageous  one,  in  which  it  now  ap- 
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:  This  is  the  ftate  in  which  Shakefpeare's  writings 
Ke  at  prefent;  for  fince  the  above-mentioned  folia 
edition,  all  the  reft  have  implicitly  followed  it,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  any  of  the  former,  or  ever 
making  the  comparifon  between  them.  It  is  impoflibte 
to  repair  the  injuries  already  done  him;  too  much 
time  has  elapfed,  and  the  materials  are  too  few.  In 
what  I  have  done  I  have  rather  given  a  proof  of  my 
willingnefs  and  ddire,  than  of  my  ability,  to  do  him 
juftice.  I  have  difcharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor, 
to  my  beft  judgment,  with  more  labour  than  I  expett 
thanks,  with  a  religious  abhorreftce  of  all  innovation, 
and  without  any  indulgence  to  my  private  fenfe-  or 
conjecture.  The  method  taken  in  this  edition  will 
Ihew  itfelf.  *  The  various  readings  are  fairly  put  in 
the  margin*  fo  that  every  one  may  compare  them; 
and  thofe  I  have  preferred  into  the  text  are  conftantly 
ex  fide  codicum,  upon  authority.  The  alterations  or 
additions,  which  Shakefpeare  hhnfelf  made,  are  taken* 
ilotice  of  as  they  occur.  Some  fufpe&ed  ■  paflagesy 
which  are  exceflively  bad  ^and  which  feem  interpo- 
lations by  being  fo  inferted,  that  one  can  entirely  omit 
them  without  any  chafm,  or  deficience  in  the  context) 
are  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page;  with  an 
afterifk  referring  to  the  {daces  of  their  infertion.  The 
fcenes  are  marked  fo  diftinftly,  that  every  removal  of 
place  is  fpecified  ;  which  is  more  neceflary  in  this 
author  than  any  other,  fince  he  fliifts  them  more 
frequently  ;  and  fometimes,  without  attending  to  this 
particular,  the  reader  would  have  met  with  obfcu- 
rities.  The  more  obfolete  or  unufual  words  are  ex- 
plained. Some  of  the  moft  fhinihg  paflages  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  commas  in  the  margin  ;  and  where  the' 
beauty  lay  not  in  particulars,  but  in  the  whole,  a  (tar* 
is  prefixed  to  the  fcenc.  This  fcems  to  me  a  fhorter 
and  lefs  oftentatious  method  of  performing  the  better 
half  of  criticifm  (namely*  the  pointing  out  an  au- 
thor's excellencies)  than  to  fill  a  whole  paper  with 
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citations  of  fine  paflages,  with  general  applaufes,  or 
empty  exclamations  at  the  tail  of  them.  There  is  alfo 
fubjoincd  a  catalogue  of  thole  firft  editions?  by  .which 
the  greater  part  of  the  various  -readings  and  of  the 
corrected  paflages  are  authorized  (moft  of  which  are 
fuch  as  carry  their  own  evidence  along  with  them). 
Thefe  editions  now  hold  the  place  of  originals,  and 
are  the  only  materials  left  to  repair  the  deficiencies  or 
reftore  the  corrupted  fenk  of  the  author :  I  can  only 
wifh  that  a  greater  number  of  them  (if  a  greater  were 
ever  publiOied)  may  yet  be  found,  by  a  fe^rch  more 
fuccefsful  than  mine,  for .  the  better  accompliihment 
of  this  end. 

I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakefpeare,  that  with 
all  his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his 
drama,  one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparifon 
of  thofe  that  are  more  finifhcd  and  regular,  as  upon 
an  ancient  majeftick  piece  of  Gotbick  architecture, 
compared  with  a  neat  modern  building :  the  latter  is 
more  elegant  aod  glaring,  but  the  former  is  more 
ftrong  and  more  folprrm.  It  mull;  be  allowed,  that  in 
one  of  thefe  there  are  materials  enough  to  make  many 
of  the  other.  It  has  much  the  greater  variety,  and 
much  the  nobler  apartments ;  though  we  are  often 
conducted  to  them  by  dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  paf- 
fages.  Nor  does  the  whole  fail  to  ftrike  us  with 
greater  reverence,  though  many  of  the  parts  are 
fiyldifh,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its  grandeur. 
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T1HE  attempt  to  write  upon  Shakespbar*  is 
like  Oping  into  a  large,  a  fpacious,  and  a 
fplendid  dome  through  the  conveyance  of  a 
narrow  ana  obfcure  entry.  A  glare  of  light  fuddenlv 
breaks  upon  you  beyond  what  the  avenue  at  firft 
promifed :  and  a  thoufand  beauties  of  genius  and 
character,  like  fo  many  gaudy  apartments  pouring 
at  once  upon  the  eye,  diffufe  and  throw  themfelves 
out  to  the  mind.  The  profped  is  too  wide  to  come 
within  the  compafs  of  a  fingle  view :  it  is  a  gay  con- 
fufion  of  pleafing  objcdts,  too  various  to  be;  enjoyed 
but  in  a  general  admiration  *  and  they  muft  be  fepa- 
rated,  and  eyed  diftin&ly,  in  order  to  give  the  proper 
entertainment. 

And  as  in  great  piles  of  building,  fome  parts  are 
often  finilhed  up  to  hit  the  tafte  of  the  ammnffeur ; 
others  more  negligently  put  together,  to  ftrike  the 
fancy  of  a  common  and  unlearned  beholder :  fome 
parts  are  made  ftupendouQy  magnificent  and  grand, 
to  furprize  with  the  vaft  defign  and  execution  of  the 
architeft ;  others,  are  contra&ed,  to  amufe  you  with 
his  neatnefs  and  elegance  in  little.  S<\  in  Shakefpeare, 
we  may  find  traits  that  will  ftand  the  teft  of  the  fe- 
vereft  judgment;  and  ftrokes  as  carelefly  hit  off,  to 
the  level  of  the  more  ordinary  capacities :  fome  de- 

1  This  is  Mr.  Theobald's  preface  to  his  fecond  edition  in 
1740,  and  was  a  good  deal  curtailed  by  himfclf  after  its  firft 
appearance  before  the  impreffionin  173}. 
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fcriptions  raifed  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur,  as  to  afto- 
nifh  you  with  the  compafs  and  elevation  of  his 
thought :  and  others  copying  nature  within  fo  narrow, 
fo  confined  a  circle,  as  if  the  author's  talent  lay  only 
at  drawing  in  miniature. 

In  how  many  points  of  light  muft  we  be  obliged 
to  gaze  at  this  great  poet !  In  how  many  branches  of 
excellence  to  confider  and  admire  him  !  Whether  we 
view  him  on  the  fide  of  art  or  nature,  he  ought  equally 
to  engage  our  attention :  whether  we  refpeft  the  force 
and  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge and  reading,  the  power  and  addrefs  with  which 
he  throws  out  and  applies  either  nature  or  learning, 
there  is  ample  fcope  both  for  our  wonder  and  pleafure. 
If  his  diftion,  and  the  cloathing  of  his  thoughts 
attract  us,  how  much  more  muft  we  be  charmed 
with  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  his  images  and  ideas  I 
If  his  images  and  ideas  (leal  into  our  fouls,  and  ftrike 
upon  our  fancy,  how  much  are  they  improved  in 
price,  when  we  come  to  refleft  with  what  propriety 
and  juftnefs  they  are  applied  to  charafter  !  If  we 
look  into  his  characters,  and  how  they  are  furnifhed 
and  proportioned  to  the  employment  he  cuts  out  for 
them,  how  are  we  taken  up  with  the  maftery  of  his 
portraits  !  What  draughts  of  nature  !  What  variety 
of  originals,  and  how  differing  each  from  the  other  ! 
How  are  they  drefled  from  the  ftores  of  his  own 
luxurious  imagination;  without  being  the  apes  of 
mode,  or  borrowing  from  any  foreign  wardrobe  ! 
Each  of  them  are  the  ftandards  of  fafhion  for  them- 
felves :  like  gentlemen  that  are  above  thexlire&ion  of 
their  taylors,  and  can  adorn  themfelves  without  the 
aid  of  imitation.  If  other  poets  draw  more  than  one 
fool  or  coxcomb,  there  is  the  fame  refemblance  in 
them,  as  in  that  painter's  draughts,  who  was  happy 
only  at  forming  a  rpfe :  you  find  them  all  younger 
brothers  of  the  fame  family,  and  all  of  them  have  a 
pretence  to  give  the  fame  creft :  but  Shakefpeare's 

[G  4]  clowns 
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clowns,  and  fops  come  all  of  ^  different  hoyife  :  they 
are  no  farther  allied  to  one  another  than  as.  man  to 
man,  members  of  the  fame  fpecies--,  hu;  as  different 
in  features  and  lineaments  of  chara&er,  as  we  are 
from  one.  another  in  face  or  completion.  But  I  am 
unawares  lanching  mto  his  qhara&er  as  a  writer, 
before  I  have  faid  what  I  intended  of  him  as  a  private 
.member  of  the  republick. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  very  juftly  obferved,  that  people  arp 
fond  of  difcovering  any  little  perfonal  ftory  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity  ;  and  that  the  common  acci- 
dents of  their  lives  naturally  become  the  fubjeft  of 
our  critical  enquiries :  that  however  trifling  fuch  a 
curiolity  at  the  firft  view  may  appear,  yet,  as  for 
what  relates  tp  men  of  letters,  the  knowledge  of  an 
author  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  conduce  to  the  better 
underftanding  his  works  :  and,  indeed,  this  author's 
works,  from  the  bad  treatment  he  has  met  with  from 
qopyilts  and  editors,  have  fo  long  wanted  a  comment, 
that  one  wouli  zealoufly  embrace  every  method  of 
information  that  could  contribute  to  recover  them 
from  the  injuries  with  which  they  have  fo  long  lain 
overwhelmed, 

It  is  certain,  {hat  if  we  have  firft  admired  the  man 
in  his  writings,  his  cafe  is  fo  circumftanced,  that  we 
muft  naturally  admire  the  writings  in  the  man  :  that 
if  we  go  back  to  take  a  view  of  his  education,  and 
the  employment  in  life  which  fortune  had  cut  out  for 
him,  we  (hall  retain  the  ftronger  ideas  of  his  extenfivcj 
genius'. 

His  father,  we  pre  toldT  was  a  confiderable  dealer 
'  in  wool  •,  but  having  no  fewer  than  ten  children,  of 
whom  our  Shakefpeare  was  the  eldeft,  the  beft  educa- 
tion he  could  affbrdhim  was  no  better  than  to  qualify 
him  for  his  own  bufinefs  and  employment,  i  dannot 
affirm  with  any  certainty  how  long  his  father  lived ; 
but  I  take  him  to  be  the  fame  Mr.  John  Shakefpeare 
.who  was  living  in  the  year  1599,*  and  who  theft,  in 

honour 
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honour  of  his  fon,  took  out  an  extraft  of  his  family* 
arms  from  the  herald's  office ;  by  which  it  appears, 
.that  he  had  been  officer  arid  bailiff  of  Stratford  upon 
Avon  in  Warwickfhire ;  and  that  Re  enjoyed  fome 
hereditary  lands  and  tenements,  the  reward  of  his 
great  grandfather's  faithful  and  approved  fervice  to 
king"  Henry  VII. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  our  Shakelpeare,  it  feems,  wa$ 
bred  for  fome  time  at  a  free-fchopl ;  the  very  free- 
fchool,  I  prefume,  founded  at  Stratford :  where,  we 
are  told,  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  mafter  of: 
hut  that  his  father  being  obliged,  through  narrownefi 
Qf  circumftance,  to  withdraw  him  too  foon  from 
thence,  he  was  thereby  unhappily  prevented  frbnj 
making  any  proficiency  ih  the  dead  languages  :  a 
point  that  will  deferve  fome  little  difcuffion  in  th$ 
fequel  of  this  diflertation. 

How  long  he  continued  in  his  father's  way  of 
bufinefs,  either  as  an  afllftant  to  him,  or  on  his  own 
proper  account,  no  notices  are  left,  to  inform  us :  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  learn  precifely  at  what  period  of 
life  he  quitted  his  native  Stratford,  and  began  his 
acquaintance  with  London  and  the  ft  age. 

In  order  to  fettle  in  the  world  after  a  family-manner, 
he  thought  fit,  Mr.  Rowe  acquaints  lis,  to  marry 
while  he  was  yet  very  young.  It  is  certain,  he  did  fo : 
for  by  the  monument  ii}  Stratford  church,  erefted  to 
the  memory  of  his  daughter  Sufanna,  the  wife  of 
John  Hall,  gentleman,  it  appears,  that  lhe  died  on 
the  2d  day  of  July,  in'  the  year  1645,  aged  66.  So 
that  lhe  was  born  in  1583,  when  her  father  could  not 
be  full  19  years  old  •  who  Was  himfelf  born  in  the 
year  1564.  Nor  was  (he  his  eldelt  child,  for  he  had 
another  daughter,  Judith,  who  was  born  before  her, 
and  who  was  married  to,  one  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney. 
So  r  that ^hakef£ear£  mutt  have  entered  into  wedlock 
by  'that  time,  he  was  tUr&ed,  of  Seventeen  years. . 

Whether 
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Whether  the  force  of  inclination  merely,  or  fome 
concurring  circumftances  of  convenience  in  the  match, 
prompted  him  to  marry  fo  early,  is  not  eafy  .to  be 
determined  at  this  diftance :  but  it  is  probable,  a  view 
of  intereft  might  partly  fway  his  conduAin  this  point : 
for  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  a  fub- 
ftantial  yeoman  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  fhe  had 
the  ftart  of  him  in  age  no  lefs  than  eight  years.  She 
furvived  him  notwithftanding,  feven  feafons,  and  died 
that  very  year  in  which  the  players  publUhed  the  firft 
edition  of  his  works  m  folio,  anno  Dom.  1623,  at  the 
age  of  6  J  years,  as  we  likewife  learn  from  her  monu- 
ment in  Stratford  church.  v 

How  long  he  continued  in  this  kind  of  fettlement, 
Upon  his  own  native  fpot,  is  not  more  eafily  to  be 
determined.  But  if  the  tradition  be  true,  of  that  ex- 
travagance which  forced  him  both  to  quit  his  country 
and  way  of  living;  to  wit,  his  being  engaged,  with 
a  knot  of  young  deer-Healers,  to  rob  the  park  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Cherlecot  near  Stratford :  the  en- 
terprise favours  fo  much  of  youth  and  levity,  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe  it  was  Wore  he  could  write 
full  man.  Befides,  confxdering  he  has  left  us  fix  and 
thirty  plays  at  leaft,  avowed  to  be  genuine  •,  and  con- 
sidering too,  that  he  had  retired  from  the  ftage,  to 
fpend  the  latter  part  of  his  days  at  his  own  native 
Stratford  j  the  interval  of  time  neceflarily  required 
for  the  finifhing  fo  many  dramatick  pieces,  obliges 
us  to  fuppofe  he  threw  himfelf  very  early  upon  the 
play-houle.  And  as  he  could,  probably,  contract  no 
acquaintance  with  the  drama,  while  he  was  driving 
on  the  affair  of  wool  at  home ;  fome  time  muft  be 
loft,  even  after  he  had  commenced  player,  before  he 
could  attain  knowledge  enough  in  the  fcience  to  qua* 
lify  himfelf  for  turning  author. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that,  amongft 
other  extravagancies  which  our  author  has  given  to 
his  Sir  John  JFalftaff  m  the  Atony  IKves  of  mndf&% 
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he  has  made  him  a  deer-ftealer ;  and  that  he  might 
at  the  fame  time  remember  his  Warwickfhire  prefer 
cutor,  under  the  name  of  Juftice  Shallow,  he  has 
given  him  very  near  the  fame  coat  of  arms,  which 
Dugdak,  in  his  Antiquities  of  that  county,  defcribes 
for  a  family  there.  There  are  two  coats,  I  obferve, 
in  Dugdale,  where  three  filver  fiihes  are  borne  in  tho 
name  of  Lucy  *  and  another  coat,  to  the  monument 
of  Thomas  Lucy,  fon  of  Sir  William  Lucy,  in  which 
are  quartered  in  four  feveral  dtvifions,  twelve  littlo 
fiihes,  three  in  each  divifion,  probably  Luces.  This 
very  coat,  indeed,  feems  alluded  to  in  Shallow's  giving 
the  dozen  white  Lmc^  and  in  Slender  faying  be  may 
gutter.  When  I  confider  the  exceeding  candour  and 
good  nature  of  our  author  £which  inclined  all  the 
gentler  part  of  the  world  to  love  him ;  as  the  power 
of  his  wit  obliged  the  men  of  the  moft  delicate  know- 
ledge and  polite  learning  to  admire  him) ;  and  that 
he  fliould  throw  this  humorous  piec«  of  fatire  at  his 
profecutor,  at  leaft  twenty  years  after  the  provocation 
given ;  I  am  confidently  perfuaded  it  muft  he  pwing 
to  an  unforgiving  rancour  on  the  profecutor'a  fide : 
and  if  this  was  the  cafe,  it  were  pity  but  the  difjgrace 
of  fuch  an  inveteracy  fliould  remain  as  a  lading  re* 
proach,  and  Shallow  ftand  as  a  mark  of  ridicule  tQ 
ftigmatize  his  malice. 

It  is  faid,  our  author  fpent  fome  years  before  his 
death,  in.  eafe,  retirement,  and  the  convocation  of 
his  friends,  at  his  native  Stratford,  I  could  never 
pick  up  any  certain  intelligence,  when  he  relinquifhed 
the  ftage.  1  know,  it  has  been  miftakenly  thought 
by  fome,  that  Sp$nfer*s  Thalia,  in  his  Tears  of  bis 
Mkfes>  where  fhe  laments  the  lofs  of  her  Willy  in  the 
conrick  fcene,  has  been  applied  to  our  author's  quit- 
ting the  ftage.  But  Spenfcr  Jumfclf,  it  is  well  known, 
quitted  the  ftage  of  life  in  die  year  1598  ;  and,  five 
years  after  this,  we  find  Shakespeare's  name  among 
the  aftors  in  Ben  Jonfon*$  Sejanus,  which  firft  made 
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its  appearance  in  the  year  1603.  Nor,  fureljr,  could 
he  then  have  any  thoughts  of  retiring,  ftnee,-  that 
very  year*  a  licence  under  the  privy-feal  was  granted 
by  K.  James  I.  to  him  and  Fletcher,  Burbage,  Phil- 
Jippes,  Hemings,  Condel,  &c.  authorizing  them  to 
cxercife  the  art  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  &€• 
£s  well  at'  their  ufual  houfe  called  Tbt  Globe  on  the 
<bther  fide  of  the  water,  as  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  during  his  rnajefty's  pleafure  (a  copy  of 
which  licence  is  preferved  in  RyrHer^s  Fadera).  Again, 
it  is  certain,  that  Shakefpeare  did  not  exhibit  his  Mac- 
beth, till  after  the  union  was  brought  about,  and  till 
after  K.  James  I.  had  begun  to  touch  for  the  .evil : 
for  it  is  plain,  he  has  inferted  compliments,  on  both 
thofe  accounts,*  upon  his  royal  matter  in  that  tragedy. 
Nor,  indeed,  could  the  number  of  the  dramatick 
pieces,  he  produced,  admit  of  his  retiring  near  fo 
early  as  that  period.  So  that  what  Spenfer  there  fays, 
if  it  relate  at  all  to  Shakefoeare,  muft  hint  at  fome 
occafional  recefs  he  made  for  a  time  upon  a  difguft 
taken  :  or  the  Willy,  there  mentioned,  muft  relate  to 
fome  other  favourite  poet.  I  believe,  we  may  fafely 
determine,  that  he  had  not  quitted  in  the  year  1610, 
Sor  in  his  Tempeft^  our  author  makes  mention  of  the 
Bermuda  ifiands,  which  were  unknown  to  the  Englifh, 
till,  in  1609,  Sir  John  Summers  made  a  voyage  to 
North- America,  and  difcovered  them  :  and  afterwards 
invited  fome  of  his  countrymen  to  fettle  a  plantation 
there.  That  he -became  the  private  gentleman,  at 
leaft  three  years  before  his  deceafe,  is  pretty  obvious 
from  another  circumftance :  I  mean,  from  that  re- 
markable and  well-known  ftory,  which  Mr.  Rowe 
has  given  us  of  our  author's  intimacy  with  Mr.  John 
Combe,  an  old  gentleman  noted  thereabouts  for  his 
wealth  and  ufury :  and  upon  whom  Shakefpeare  made 
the  following  facetious  epitaph. 

• ■•-   ?t*; 
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Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrov'd, 

'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  bis  foul  is  not  fav'd ; 

If  any  man  djk,  who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 

Ob!  oh!  quoth  the  devil)  %tis  toy  Jcbn~a-Combe. 

*  This  iartaftical  piece  of  wk  was,  at  the  gentle* 
man's  own  fequeft,  thrown  out  extemporally  in  his 
company.  And  this  Mr.  John  Gombe  I  take  to  be 
the  lame,  who,  by  Dugdale  in  hfe  Antiquities  of  IVor- 
mckjbirey  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  year  1614,  and 
for  whoift,  at  the  tipper  end  of  the  quire  of  the  Guild 
of  the  Holy  Crofs  at  Stratford,  a  fair  monument  is 
ere&ed,  having  a  ftatue  thereon  cut  in  alabafter,  and 
in  a  gown,  with  this  epitaph.  "  Here  lieth  interred 
u  the  body  of  John  Combe,  efq-,  who  died  the  10th 
"  of  July,  16 14,  who*  bequeathed  feveral  annual 
H  Charities  to  the  jterifh  of  Stratford,  and  100L  to 
w  be  lent  to  fifteen  poor  tradefmen  from  three  years 

*  to  three  years,    changing  the  parries  every  third 

*  year,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  ihillings  per  annum,  the 
**  increafe  to  be  diftributed  to  the  almes-poor  there." 
i  "  The  donation  has  all  the  air  of  a  rich  and  fagar 
cious  ufurer.   :  "  • 

Shakefpeaje  himfelf  did  not  furvive  Mr.  Combe 
long,  for  he  died*  in  the  year  1616,  the  53d  of  his 
age.  He  lies  buried  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel 
in  thr  great  church  at.Stratfbrd ;  where  a  monument, 
decent  enough  for  the  time,  isereftedto  him,  arid 
placed  agaioft  the  wall  He  is  reprefented  under  an 
archin  a  fitting  ,pofture,  a  cufhion  fpread  before  him, 
wkha  pen- in  his  right  hand^  and  his  left  relied  on  a 
fcrowl  o£  paper.  The  Latin  diftich,  which  is  placed  - 
under  the  cufiriony  has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Pope, 
or  his  graver,  in  this  manner. .     t . 

INGENIQ  PyUttto,  ,gmio'  Socratemy  arte  Ma+ 
ronemi  . 

•    Terra  legit*  populus  mceretr  Qlympus  habet. 

I  con- 
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to  the  particular  knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  Williani 
Bilhop,  till  they  were  all  confumed  in  the  general  fire 
and  deftrudtion  of  that  town.  I  eannot  help  being 
a  little  apt  to  diftruft  the  authority  of  this  tradition  •, 
becaufe  his  wife  furvived  him  feven  years,  and  as  his 
favourite  daughter  Sufannfc,  furvived  her  twenty-fix 
years,  it  is  very  improbable  they  fhould  fuffer  fuch  a 
treafure  to  be  removed,  and  tranflated  into  a  remoter 
branch  of  the  family,  without  a  fcrutiny  firft  made 
•into  the  value  of  it.  This,  I  fay,  inclines  me  to 
diftruft  the  authority  of  the  relation ;  .but,  notwith- 
standing fuch  an  apparent  improbability*  if  we  really 
loft  fuch  a  treafure,  by  whatever  fatality  or  caprice 
of  fortune  they  came  into  fuch  ignorant  and  neglect- 
ful hands,  I  agree  with  the  relater,  the  misfortune  is 
wholly  irreparable. 

To  thefc  particulars,  which  regard  his  perfon  and 
private  life,  fome  few  more  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
fttr.  Rowers  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings  :  let  us 
now  take  a  fhort  view  of  him  in  his  publick  capacity 
as  a  writer :  and,  from  thence,  the  tranfition  will  be 
eafy  to  the  Jlate  in  which  his  writings  have  been  handed 
down  to  us. 

No  age,  perhaps,  can  produce  an  author  more 
various  from  himfelf,  than  Shakefpeare  has  been  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  to  be.  The  diverfity  in  ltile, 
aud  other  parts  of  compofition,  fo  obvious  in  him, 
is  as  varioufly  to  be  accounted  for.  His'  education, 
we  find,  was  at  beft  but  begun  :  and  he  ftarted  early 
into  a  fcience  from  the  force  of  genius,  unequally 
aflifted  by  acquired  improvements.  His  fire,  fpirit, 
and  exuberance  of  imagination  gave  an  impetuofity 
to  his  pen :  his  ideas  flowed  from  him  in  a  ftream 
rapid,  but  not  turbulent  -,  copious,  but  not  ever  over- 
bearing its  fhores.  The  eafe  and  fweetnefs  of  his 
temper  might  not  a  little  contribute  to  his  facility  in 
writing :  as  his  employment,  as  a  flayer^  gave  him 
an  advantage  and  habit  of  fancying  himfelf  the  very 

chara&er 
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fehara&er  he  meant  to  delineate.  He  ufed  the  help9 
x>{  his  function  in  forming  himfelf  to  create  and  ex* 
prds  that  fubhme,  which  other  aftors  cart  only  copy, 
and  throw  out,  in  adtion  and  graceful  attitude.  But, 
Nulkm  fine  venid  placuit  ingenium^  fays  Seneca.  The 
genius*  that  gives  us  the  greateft  pleafure,  fometimes 
Hands  in  need  of  our  indulgence.  Whenever  this 
happens  with  regard  to  Shakefpeare,  I  would  willingly 
impute  it  to  a  vice  of  bis  times.  We  fee  complaifance 
enough,  in  our  days,  paid  to  a  bad  tafte.  So  that 
his  clinches^  falfe  wit^  and  defcending  beneath  him- 
felf, may  have  proceeded  from  a  deference  paid  to 
the  then  reigning  barbari/m. 

I  have  not  thought  it  out  of  my  province,  whenever 
occafion  offered,  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  our  poet's 
grand  touches  of  nature :  fome,  that  do  not  appear 
ibperficially  fuch ;  but  in  which  he  feems  the  moft 
deeply  inftru&ed  -9  and  to  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  (b 
much  owed  that  happy  prefervation  of  his  cbaraflers, 
for  which  he  is  juftly  celebrated.  Great  genius's, 
like  his*  naturally  unambitious,  are  fatisfied  to  con- 
ceal their  art  in  thefe  points;  It  is  the  foible  of  yoUr 
worfer  poets  to  make  a  parade  and  oftentation  of  that 
little  (cience  they  have  \  and  to  throw  it  out  in  the 
moft  ambitious  colours.  And  whenever  a  writer  of 
this  clafs  (hall  attempt  to  copy  thefe  artful  conceal- 
ments of  our  author,  and  mall  either  think  them 
eafy,  or  praftifed  by  a  writer  for  his  eafe,  he  will  foon 
be  convinced  of  his  miftake  by  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing the  imitation  of  them* 

Speret  idm>  fudet  multum,  frujidquc  labored 
Aufus  idem : 

Indeed,  to  point  out  and  exclaim  upon  all  the 
beauties  of  Shakefpeare,  as  they  come  fingly  in  re- 
view, would  be  as  infipid,  as  endlefs  •,  as  tedious,  as 
unnecefiary :  but  the  explanation  of  thofe  beauties 
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that  are  lefs  obvious  to  cqmmon  readers,  and  whofe 
.illuftration  depends  on  the  rules  of  juft  criticifm,  and 
an  exaft  knowledge  of  human  life,  ftiould  defcrvedly 
have  a  (hare  in  a  general  critick  upon  the  author* 
But  to  pafs  over  at  once  to  another  fubjelt  :■  ■■ 

It  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands,  how  far  our  au- 
thor was  indebted  to  nature ;  it  is  not  fo  well  agreed, 
how  much  he  owed  to  hngmges  and  acquired  learning. 
The  decifions  on  this  fubjeft  were  certainly  fet  on 
foot  by  the  hint  from  Ben  Joitfbn,  that  he  had  fmall 
Latin  and  lefs  Greek  :  and  from  this  tradition,  as -it 
were,  Mr.  Rowe  has  thought  fit  peremptorily  to  de- 
clare, that,  "  It  is  without  controverfy,  he  had  no 
"  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  poets, 
u  for  that  in  his  works  we  find  no  traces  of  any  thing 
"  which  looks  like  ^n  imitation  of  the  ancients.  For 
"the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  (continues  he)  and  the 
."  natural  bent  of  his  own  great  genius  (equal,  if 
"  not  fuperior,  to  fome  of  the  beft  of  theirs)  would 
u  certainly  have  led  him  to  read  and  ftudy  them  with 
"  fo  mpch  pleafurc,  that  fome  of  their  fine  images 
"  would  naturally  have  infinuated  themfelvcs  into, 
"  and  been  mixed  with  his  own  writings ;  and  fb  his 
"  not  copying,  at  leaft,  fornething  from  diem,  may 
«*  \>e  an  argument  of  his  never  havii^  read  them.19 
I  (hall  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  my  learned 
readers,  from  the  numerous  paffages  which  I  haw 
pccafionajly  quoted  in  my  notes,  in  which  our  poet 
jeems  clofely  to  have  imitated  the  claflicks,  whether 
Mr.  Rowe's  affertion  be  fo.  absolutely  to  he  depended 
on.  The  refult  of  the  controverfy  muft  certainly, 
either  way*  terminate  to  our  author's  honour :  how 
happily  he  could  imitate  them,  if  that  point .  be  al- 
lowed ;  or  how  glorioufly  he  could  think  like  them, 
without  owing  any  thing  to  imitation. 

Though  I  fhould  be  very  unwilling  to  allow  Shake- 
j|)e.are  fo  poor  a  fcholar,  a&  many  have  laboured  to 
lepr^fent  him,  yet  I  fhall  be  very  cautious  qf  declaring 
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ho  pofitively  on  the  other  fide  of  the  qttefHon  ;  that 
is,  with  regard  to  my  opinion  of  his  knowledge  in 
the  dead  languages.    And  therefore  the  paflages,  that 
I  occafionally  quote  from  the  clafiicks,  fhall  not  be 
urged  as  proofs  that  he  knowingly  imitated  thofe  ori- 
ginals •,  but  brought  to  fhew  how  happily  he  has  ex- 
piefled  himfelf  upon  the  fame  topicks.     A  very 
learned  critick  of  our  own  nation  has  declared,  that  a 
famenefs  of  thought  and  famenefs  of  exprefiion  too, 
in  two  writer^  of  a  different  age,  can  hardly  happen, 
without  a  violent  fufpicion  of  the  latter  copying  from 
his  predecefibr.    I  fhall  not  therefore  run  any  great 
rilque  of  a  cenfure,  though  I  fhould  venture  to  hint, 
that  the  refemblances  in  thought  and  expreffion  of 
our  author  and  an  anriept  (which  we  fhould  allow 
to  be  imitation  in  the  one,  whole  learning  was  not 
queflioned)  may  fometimes  take  its  rife  from  ftrength 
of  memory,  and  thofe  iropreflions  which  he  owed  to 
the  fchool.     And  if  we  may  allow  a  poffibility  of 
this*  gonfidering  that,  when  he  quitted  the  fchool, 
he  gave  into  his  father's  profcffion  and  way  of  living, 
and  had,  it  is  likely,  but  a  fender  library  of  claffical 
learning  •,  and  considering  what  a  number  of  tranfla- 
tions,  romances,  and  legends  ftarted  about  his  time,  * 
and  a  little  before  (tnoft  of  which,  it  is  very  evident, 
he  read)  I  dunk  it  may  eafily  be  reconciled,  why  he 
iather  fchemed  his  plots  ?nd  characters  from  thefc 
more  latter  informations,   than  went  back  to  thofe 
fountains,   for  which  he  might  entertain  a  fincere 
veneration,  bat  to  which  he  could  not  have  fo  ready 
a  recourfe. 

In  touching  on  another  part  of  his  learning,  as  it 
Delated  to  the  knowledge  of  bifi&ry  and  books,  I  fhall 
advance  fomething,  that,  at  firft  fight,  will  very  much 
wear  the  appearance  of  a  paradox.  For  I  (hall  find 
it  no  hard  matter  to  prove,  that,  from  the  gsofieft 
blunders  in  hiftory,  we  are  not  to  infer  his  real  igno- 
rance of  it :  nor  from  a  greater  ufe  of  Latin  words, 
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than*  ever  any  other  Engliih  author  ufed,  muft  we 
infer  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  language. 

A  reader  of  tafte  may  eafily  obfcrve,  that  though 
Shakefpeare,talmoft  in  every  fcene  of  his  hiftorical 
plays,  commits  the  grofieft  offences  againfl  chrono- 
logy, hiftory,  and  ancient  politicks;  yet  this  was  not 
through  ignorance,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  but 
.  through  the  too  powerful  blaze  of  his  imagination  ; 
which,  when  once  railed,  made  all  acquired  know- 
ledge vaniih  and  difappear  before  it.  But  this  licence 
in  him,  as  I  have  faid,  muft  not  be  imputed  to  igno- 
rance :  fince  as  often  we  may  find  him,  when  occa- 
fion  ferves,  reafbning  up  to  the  truth  of  hiftory  ♦,  and 
throwing  out  fentiments  as  juftly  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  fubjeft,  as  to  the  dignity  of  his 
characters,  or  diftates  of  nature  in  general. 

Then  to  come  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  it  is  certain,  there  is  a  furprifing  effufion  of 
Latin  words  made  Engliih,  far  more  than  in  any  one 
,£nglifh  author  I  have  feen ;  but  we  muft  be  cautious 
to  imagine,  this  was  of  his  own  doing.  For  the 
Engliih  tongue,  in  his  age,  began  extremely  to  fuffer 
by  an  inundation  of  Latin :  and  this,  to  be  fure,  was 
.  occafioned  by  the  pedantry  of  thofe  two  monarchs, 
Elizabeth  and  James,  both  great  Latinifts.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  both  the  court  and  fchook, 
equal  flatterers  of  power,  fhould  adapt  themfelves  to 
the  royal  tafte. 

But  now  I  am  touching  on  thequeftion  (which  has 
been  fo  frequently  agitated,  yet  fo  entirely  undecided) 
of  his  learning  and, acquaintance  with  the  languages ; 
ran  additional  word  or  two  naturally  falls  in  hereupon 
the  genius  of  our  author,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Jonion  his  contemporary.  They  are  confefiedly  the 
greateft  writers  our  nation  could  ever  boaft  of  in  the 
drama.  The  firft,  we  fay,  owed  all  to  his  prodigious 
•natural  genius ;  and  the  other  a  great  deal  to  his  art 
qtd  learning.    This,  if  attended  to,  will  explain  a 
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very  remarkable  appearance  in  their  writings.  Befides 
thofe  wonderful  mafter-pieces  of  art  and  genius,  which 
each  has  given  us  ;  they  are  the  authors  of  other 
works  very  unworthy  of  them :  but  with  this  dif- 
ference ;  that  in  Jonfon's  bad  pieces  we  do  not  dis- 
cover one  fingle  trace  of  the  author  of  The  Fox  and 
Akiymft :  but  in  the  wild  extravagant  notes  of  Shake- 
fpeare  you  every  now  and  then  encounter  ftrains  that 
recognize  the  divine  compofer.  This  difference  may 
be  thus  accounted  for.  Jonfon,  as  we  faid  before, 
owing  all  his  excellence  to  his  art,  by  which  he  fome- 
times  {trained  himfelf  to  an  uncommon  pitch,  when 
at  other  times  he  unbent  and  played  with  his  fubjeft, 
haying  nothing  then  to  fupport  him,  it  is  no  wonder 
he  wrote  fo  far  beneath  himfelf.  But  Shakefpeare, 
indebted  more  largely  to  nature,  than  the  other  to 
acquired  talents,  in  his  moil  negligent  hours  could 
never  fo  totally  diveft  himfelf  of  his  genius,  but  that 
it  would  frequendy  break  out  with  aftonifhing  forct 
and  fplendor. 

As  I  have  never  propofed  to  dilate  farther  on  the 
character  of  my  author,  than  was  neceflary  to  explain 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  this  edition,  I  fjiall  proceed  to 
confider  him  as  a  genius  in  poflefllon  of  an  everlafting 
name.  And  how  great  that  merit  muft  be,  which 
could  gain  it  againft  all  the  difadvantages  of  the  horrid 
condition  in  which  he  has  hitherto  appeared !  Had 
Homer,  or  any  other  admired  author,  firft  ftarted 
into  publick  fo  maimed  and  deformed,  we  cannot 
determine  whether  they  had  not  funk  for  ever  under 
the  ignominy  of  fuch  an  ill  appearance.  The  mangled 
condition  of  Shakefpeare  has  been  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  who  publifhed  him  indeed,  but  neither 
corrected  his  text,  nor  collated  the  old  copies.  This 
gentleman  had  abilities,  and  fufficient  knowledge  of 
his  author,  had  .but  his  induftry  been  equal  to  his 
talents.  The  fame  mangled  condition  has  been  ac- 
knowledged too  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  puWiftied  him 
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likewife,  pretended  to  have  collated  the  old  copies, 
and  yet  feldom  has  corrected  the  text  but  to  its  injury  ♦ 
I  congratulate  with  the  manes  of  our  poet,  that  this 
gentleman  4ias  been  fparing  in  indulging  bis  private- 
fcnfiy  as  he  phrafes  it;  for  he,  who  tampers  with  ai\ 
author,  whom  he  does  ijot  undcrftand,  muft  do  it  at 
the  expence  of  his  fubjeft.     I  have  made  it  evident 
throughout  my  remarks,  that  he  has  frequently  in-  . 
Aided  a  v^ound  where  he  intended  a  cure.     He  has 
afted  with  regard  to  our  author,  as  an  editor,  whom 
Lipsius  mentions*  did  with  regard  to  Martial  \ 
Inventus  c£  nejcio  qu:s  Popa,    qui  mm  vitia  ejus,  fed 
ipfum  excidit.    He  has  attacked  him  like  an  unhandy 
Jlaugbterman ;  an<}  not  lopped  off  the  errors^  but  the 
'poet. 

When  this  is  found  to  he  the  faft,  how  abfurd 
muft  appear  the  praifes  of  fuch  an  editor  ?  It  feems 
a  moot  point,  whether  Mr.  Pope  has  done  mod  injury 
to  Shakefpeare,  as  his  editor  and  encomiaft ;  or  Mr. 
Rymer  done  him  Jfervice,  as  his  rival  and  cenfurcr. 
They  haye  both  fliewn  themfelves  in  an  equal  itn- 
pwffance  of  fufpefting  or  amending  the  corrupted  paf- 
fages  :  and  though  it  be  neither  prudence  to  cenfurer 
or  commend  what  one  docs  not  underftand ;  yet  if  a 
man  tpuft  do  one  when  he  plays  the  critick,  the  latter 
is  the  more  ridiculous  office ;  and  by  that  Shakefpeare 
fuffers  moft.    For  the  natural  veneration  which  we 
have  for  him,  makes  us  apt  to  fwallow  whatever  is 
given  us  as  kis>  aftd  fet  off  with  encomiums ;  and 
hence  we  quit  all  fufyicions  of  depravity  :   on  the 
contrary,  the  cejifuie  of  fo  divine  an  author  fets  us 
upon  his  defence ;  and  this  produces  an  exaft  fcrutiny 
and  examination,  which  ends  in  finding  out  and  dif- 
criminating  the  tnje  fix>m  the  fpurious. 

It  is  not  with  any  fecret  pleafure,  that  I  fo  fre- 
quently animadvert  on  Mr,  rope  as  a  critick  j  but 
there  arc  provocations,  which  a  man  can  never  quite 
forget.     His  libels  have  been  thrown  out  with  fq 
~       _  V*  much 
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rtwch  inveteracy,  that*  riot  to  difpute  whether  they 
Jbould  come  from  a  cbriftinn,  they  leave  it  a  queftion 
whether  they  could  come  from  a  man.  I  fhould  be 
loth  to  doubt,  as  Quintus  Serenus  did  ill  a  like  caie : 

She  bomoy  feufimlis  turpiflima  befiia  nobis 
Vulnera  dente  dedit. 

The  indignation,  perhaps,  for  being  reprefented  a 
blockhead*  may  be  as  ftrong  in  us,  as  it  is  in  the  ladies 
foe  a  reflexion  on  their  beauties.  It  is  certain,  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  fome  flagrant  civilities ;  and  t 
fhall  willingly  devote  a  part  of  my  Kfe  to  the  honeft 
endeavour  of  quitting  fcores  :  with  this  exception 
however,  that  I  will  not  return  thofe  civilities  in  hi* 
peculiar  ftrain,  but  confine  myfelf,  at  lead,  td  the 
limits  of  common  decency.  I  fhall  ever  think  it  bettef 
to  Want  «*/,  than  to  want  humanity :  and  impartial 
pofterity  may,  perhaps,  be  of  my  opinion. 

But  to  return  to  my  ftibjeft,  whicn  now  calls  upon 
me  to  enqufre  fcito  thofe  caufes,  to  which  the  depra- 
vations or  my  author  originally  may  be  afflgned. 
We  are  to  confider  him  as  a  writer,  of  whom  no 
authentkk  rfiaftufcript  was  left  eattant ;  as  a  writer, 
whofe  pieces  were  difperfedly  performed  ort  the  feveral 
ftdges  theft  in  being.  And  it  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
days  for  the  poets  to  take  a  price  of  the  players  for  the 
pieces  they  from  tim£  to  time  ftrfnifhed ;  and  there- 
uptwl  k  was  fappofed  they  had  rio  farther  right  to 
prfftt  them  without  the  confent  of  the  players.  As 
it  was  the  krfereft  of  the  companies  to  keep  their  plays 
unpiSblifhed,  when  any  one  fticceeded,  there  was  a 
ooriteft  betwixt  the  curiofity  of  the  town,  who  de- 
iftfeided  to  fee  it  in  print,  and  the  poficy  of  xhtftagers% 
Who  ifrifcted  to  fecrete  k  within  theif  own  walls. 
Httice,  nterty  pteces  wete  taken  down  in  fhort-hand, 
srtd  kWperfeftfy  copied  by  car  from  a  reprefentation: 
Q&efs  We*e  printed  from  piece-meal  parts  furreptr-' 
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tioufly  obtained  from  the  theatres,  uncorreA,  an4 
without  the  poet's  knowledge.  To  fome  of  thefe 
caufes  we  pwe  the  train  of  blemifhes,  that  deform 
thofe  pieces  which  ftole  (ingly  into  the  world  in  our 
author's  life-time. 

There  are  ftill  other  retfons,  which  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  affefted   the  whole  fet.     When  the 
players  took  upon  them  to  publifti  his  works  entire, 
Vjvtry  theatre  was  ranfacked  to  fupply  the  copy,  and 
parts  colledted,   which  had  gone  through  as  many 
changes  a$  performers,   either  from  mutilations  or 
additions  made  to  them.     Hence  we  derive  many 
chafms  and  Incoherences  in  the  fenfe  and  matter. 
Scenes  were  frequently  trapfpofed,  and  fhuffled  out 
of  their  true  place,  to  humour  the  caprice,  or  fup-, 
pofed  convenience  of  fome  particular  a#or.     Hence 
much  confufion  and  impropriety  has  attended,  and 
embarrafled  the  bufinefs  and  fable.    To  thefe  obvious 
cauf  s  of  corruption  it  muft  be  added,  that  our  author 
has  lain  upder  the  difadvantage  of  having  his  errors 
propagated  and  multiplied  by  time  :    becaufe,   for 
near  a  century,  his  works  were  publiftied  from  the 
faulty  copies,  without  the  affiftance  of  any  intelligent 
editor :  which  has  been  the  cafe  likewife  of  many  a 
clajftck  writer. 

The  nature  of  any  diftemper  once  found  has  gent- 
rally  been  the  immediate  ftep  to*  cure,  Shakefpeare's 
caie  has  in  a  great  meafure  refembled  that  of  a  cor- 
rupt clajftck  \  and,  confequently,  the  method  of  cure 
was  likewife  tq  bear  a  refcmblance.  By  what  means, 
and  with  whfrt  fuccefs,  this  cure  has  been  effected  on 
ancient  writers,^  is  too  well  lyiown,  and  needs  no 
formal  illustration.  The  reputation,  confequent  on 
tafks  of  that  nature,  invited  me  to  attempt  the  "method 
here ;  with  this  view,  the  hopes  of  reftoring  to  the 
publick  their  greateft  poet  in  his  original  purity  : 
after  having  fo  long  lain  in  a  condition  that  was  a 
difgrace  to  common  fenfe.    To  this  end  I  have  ven- 
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tyred  on  a  labour,  that  is  the  firft  aflay  of  the  kind 
on  any  modern  author  whatfoever.  For  the  late 
edition  of  Milton  by  the  learned  Dr.  Bentley  i$,  in 
the  main,  a  performance  of  another  fpecies.  It  is 
plain,  it  was  the  intention  of  that  great  man  rather 
to  correct  and  pare  off  the  excrefcencies  Qf  the  Para- 
difc  Lofty  in  the  manner  that  Tucca  and  Varius  were, 
employed  to  criticife  the  Mneis  of  Virgil>  than  to 
reftore  corrupted  paflages.  Hence,  therefore,  may 
be  feen  either  the  iniquity  or  ignorance  of  his  cen- . 
furers,  who,  from  fome  cxpreflions,  would  make  us 
believe,  the  doltor  every  where  gives  us  his  corrections 
as  the  original  text  of  the  author  •,  whereas  the  chief 
turn  of  his  criticifm  is  plainly  to  (hew  the  world,  that 
if  Milton  did  not  write  as  he  would  have  him,  he 
ought  to  have  wrote  fo. 

I  thought  proper  to  premife  this  obfervation  to  the 
leaders,  as  it  will  (hew  that  the  critick  on  Shakefpeare 
is  of  a  quite  different  kind.  His  genuine  text  is  for 
the  moft  part  religioqflv  adhered  to,  and  the  nu- 
merous faults  and  blemimes,  purely  his  own,  are  left 
as  they  were  found.  Nothing  is  altered,  hut  what  by 
the  cleared  reafoning  can  be  proved  a  corruption  of 
the  true  text  •,  and  the  alteration,  a  real  restoration 
of  the  genuine  reading.  Nay,  fo  ftridtly  have  I 
ftrove  to  give  the  true  reading,  though  fometimes  not 
to  the  advantage  of  my  author,  that  I  have  been 
ridiculoufly  ridiculed  for  it  by  thofe,  who  either  were 
iniquitoufly  for  turning  every  thing  to  my  djfadvanT 
tage-,  or  elfe  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  true  duty 
of  an  editor. 

The  fcience  qf  criticifm,  as  far  as  it  affefts  an  edi- 
tor, feems  to  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  clafles  j  the 
emendation  of  corrupt  paflages  j  the  explanation  of 
obfeure  and  difficult  ones  -,  and  an  enquiry  into  the 
beauties  and  defefts  of  compofition.  This  work  is 
principally  confined  to  the  two  former  parts :  though 
there  are  fome  fpecimens  interfperfed  of  the  latter 
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Jdnd>  a*  foreYAl  of  the  cfmendations  Wefe  beft  fup- 
ported,  arid  feveral  of  the  difficulties  beft  explained, 
by  takjne  notice  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the 
icompofitton  peculiar  to  this  immortal  poet.  Btft  thb 
was  but  occafional,  and  for  the  fake  only  Of  per- 
fecting the  two  other  parts,  which  were  the  proper 
Obje&S  of  the  editor's  labour.  The  third  lies  Open 
for  every  willing  undertaken  t  and,  I  fliall  be  pleafed 
to  fee  it  the  employment  of  a  mafterly  pen. 

It  muft  neceflfarily  happen,  as  I  have  formerly  ob- 
served, that  where  the  afliftance  of  martufcripts  is 
wanting  to  fet  an  author's  meaning  right,  and  refcue 
him  from  thofe  errors  which  have  been  tranfmitted 
down  through  a  feries  of  incorrect  editions,  and  a 
tyng  intervention  of  time,  many  paflages  muft  be 
defperate,  and  paft  a  cure  *  and  their  true  fcnfe  irre- 
trievable either  to  care  or  the  fagacity  of  conjecture. 
But  is  shere  any  reafon  therefore  to  fay,  that  becaufe 
all  cannot  be  retrieved,  all  ought  to  be  left  defperate  ? 
We  flioutd  fliew  very  little  .honefty,  or  wifdom,  to 
play  the  tyrants  with  an  author's  text ;  to  raze,  aher, 
innovate,  and  overturn,  dt  all  adventures,  and  to  th£ 
utter  detriment  of  his  fenfe  and  meaning  :  but  to  be 
ib  vary  referved  and  cautious,  as  to  interpofe  no  relief 
or  conjecture,  where  it  manifestly  labours  and  (tries 
dttt  for  afliftance,  feeing  on  the  other  hand,  an  ii>- 
dotent  abfurdity. 

As  there  are  very  few  pages  in  Shakefpeart,  upon 
which  fame  fufpkions  of  depravity  do  not  fcatfonably 
drift  •,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  in  the  firft  place, 
by  a  diligent  and  laborious  collation,  to  take  in  the 
affiftaftces  of  all  the  older  eopies. 

In  his  bificrical  plays,  whenever  ouf  Eflgfifh  chrt* 
nteles*  and  in  his  tragedies,  when  Gfleek  or  Roman 
ftory  could  give  any  light,  no  pains  have  been  ofrtkted 
to  fet  paflages  right,  by  comparing  my  author  with 
his  originals *  for,  as  I  have  frequently  obfervedj  h6 
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wp  a  clofe  and  accurate  copier  where-ever  hh  folk 
was  founded  on  bijlory. 

Where-ever  the  author's  fenfe  is  clear  and  difcover- 
abk  (though,  perchance,  low  and  trivial)  I  hare  not 
by  any  innovation  tampered  with  his  text,  out  of  an 
pitentation  of  endeavouring  to  make  him  fpeak  better 
than  the  old  copies  have  done. 

Where,  through  all  the  former  editions,  a  paflage 
has  laboured  under  flat  nonfenfe  and  invincible  dark- 
nefs,  if,  by  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  letter  or 
two,  or  a  tranfoofition  in  the  pointing,  Ihavereftored 
to  him  both  fenfe  and  fentiment  •,  fuch  corre&ions, 
1  am  perfuaded,  will  need  no  indulgence. 

And  whenever  I  have  taken  a  greater  latitude  and 
liberty  in  amending,  I  have  conftantly  endeavoured 
to  fupport  my  corre&ions  and  conje&ures  by  Parallel 
paflages  and  authorities  from  himfelf,  the  fureft  means 
of  expounding  any  author  whatfoever.  Cette  volt 
^interpreter  un  autheur  par  lui-mime  eft  phis  Jure  que 
tons  Us  cmmentaireSj  fays  a  very  learned  French 
critick. 

As  to  my  <nctes  (from  which  the  common  and 
learned  readers  of  our  author,  I  hope,  will  derive 
fome  fatisfa&ion)  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  them 
a  variety  in  fome  proportion  to  their  number.  Where- 
ever  I  have  ventured  at  an  emendation,  a  note  is  con- 
ftantly fubjoined  to  juftify  and  affert  the  reafon  of  it. 
Where  I  only  offer  a  conjefture,  and  do  not  difturb 
the  text,  I  fairly  fet  forth  my  grounds  for  fuch  con- 
jecture, and  fubmit  it  to  judgment.  Some  remarks 
are  fpent  in  explaining  paflages,  where  the  wit  or 
farire  depends  oh  an  obfeure  point  of  hiftory  :  others, 
where  alluGons  are  to.  divinity,  philofophy,  or  other 
branches  of  fcience.  Some  are  added  to  fhew,  where 
there  is  a  fufpicion  of  our  author  having  borrowed 
from  the  antients :  others,  to  fhew  where  he  is  rallying 
his  contemporaries  •,  or  where  he  himfelf  is  rallied  by 
them.   And  fooie  are  ncceflfarily  thrown  in,  to  explain 

an 
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ail  obfcure  and  obfolete  term,  pbrafe,  of  idea.  I  once 
intended  to  have  added  a  complete  and  copious  glof- 
fary  j  but  as  I  have  been  importuned,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  give  a  correct  edition  of  our  author's  Poems 
(in  which  many  terms  occur  that  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  his  plays)  I  thought  a  glojfary  to  all  Shake- 
fpeare's  works  more  proper  to  attend  that  volume. 

In  reforming  an  infinite  number  of  paflfages.in  the 
pointings  where  the  fenfe  was  before  quite  loft,  I  have 
frequently  fubjoined  notes  to  Ihew  the  depraved,  and 
to  prove  the  reformed,  pointing :  a  part  of  labour  in 
this  work  which  I  could  very  willingly  have  fpared 
myfelf.  May  it  not  be  obje&ed,  why  then  have  you 
burdened  us  with  thefe  notes  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious, 
and,  if  I  miftake  not,  very  material.  Without  fuch 
notes,  thefe  pafiages  in  .fubfequent  editions  would  be 
liable,  through  the  ignorance  of  printers  and  cor- 
rectors, to  fall  into  the  old  confufion  :  whereas,  a 
note  on  every  one  hinders  all  poflible  return  to  de- 
pravity ;  and  for  ever  fecures  them  in  a  ftate  of  purity 
and  integrity  not  to  be  loft  or  forfeited. 

Again,  as  fome  notes  have  been  necofifary  to  point 
out  the  dete&ion  of  the  corrupted  text,  and  eftablifh 
the  reftoration  of  the  genuine  readings  •,  fome  others 
have  been  as  neceffary  for  the  explanation  of  pafiages 
obfcure  and  difficult.  To  underftand  the  neceflity 
and  ufe  of  this  part  of  my  talk,  fome  particulars  of 
my  author's  charadter  are  previoufly  to  be  explained. 
There  are  obscurities  in  him,  which  are  common  to 
him  with  all  poets  of  the  fame  fpecies ;  there  are 
others,  the  iffue  of  the  times  he  lived  in  \  and  there 
are  others,  again,  peculiar  to  himfelf.  The  nature 
of  comick  poetry  being  entirely  fatirical,  it  bulks 
itfelf  more  m  expofing  what  we  call  caprice  and  hu- 
mour, than  vices  cognizable  to  the  laws.  The  En- 
glilh,  from  the  happinefs  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
H  turn  of  mind  peculiarly  fpeculative  and  inquifitive, 
are  obferyed  to  produce  mors  bumouriji^  and  a  greater 
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variety  of  original  characters,  than,  any  o^her  people 
whatfoever :  and  thefe  owing  their  immediate  birth 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  age,  an  infinite  number 
of  things  alluded  to,  glanced  at,  and  expofed,  muft 
needs  become  obfeure,  as  the  charaBers  themfelves 
are  antiquated  and  difufed.  An  editor  therefore 
fhould  be  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and  manners,  of 
his  author's  age,  if  he  aims  at  doing  him  a  fervice 
in  this  refped. 

Befides,  wit  lying  moftly  in  the  afiemblage  of  ideas, 
and  in  the  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and 
variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  refemblance,  or 
congruity,  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures,  and  agree- 
able vifions  in  the  fancy;  the  writer,  who  aims  at 
wit,  muft  of  courfe  range  far  and  wide  for  materials. 
Now  the  age  in  which  Shakefpeare  lived,  having, 
above  all  others,  a  wonderful  affeftion  to  appear 
learned,  they  declined  vulgar  images,  fuch  as  are 
immediately  fetched  from  nature,  and  ranged  through 
the  circle  of  the  fciences  to  fetch  their  ideas  from 
thence.  But  as  the  refemblances  of  fuch  ideas  to  the 
fubjeft  muft  neceffarily  lie  very  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon way,  and  every  piece  of  wit  appear  a  riddle  to 
the  vulgar ;  this,  that  fhould  have  taught  them  the 
forced,  quaint,  unnatural  traft  they  were  in  (and 
induce  them  to  follow  a  more  natural  one)  was  the 
very  thing  that  kept  them  attached  to  it.  The  often- 
tatious  affectation  of  abftrufe  learning,  peculiar  to 
that  time,  the  love  that  men  naturally  have  to  every 
thing  that  looks  like  myftery,  fixed  them  down  to 
this  habit  of  obfeurity.  Thus  became  the  poetty  of 
Donne  (though  the  wittieft  man  of  that  age)  nothing 
but  a  continued  heap  of  riddles.  And  our  Shake- 
fpeare, with  all  his  eafy  nature  about  him,  for  want 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  rules  of  art,  falls  fre- 
quently into  this  vicious  manner. 

The  third  fpecies  of  obfeurities  which  deform  our 
author,  as  the  effects  of  his  own  genius  and  character, 
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we  thofe  that  proceed  from  his  peculiar  manner  of 
thinking*  and  as  peculiar  a  manner  of  ckathing  thofe 
thoughts.  With  regard  to  his  thinking*  it  is  certain* 
that  he  had  a  general  knowledge  of  ail  the  fciences : 
but  his  acquaintance -was  rather  that  of  a  traveller* 
than  a  native.  Nothing  in  philofophy  was  unknown 
to  him  \  but  every  thing  in  it  had  the  grace  and  force, 
of  novelty.  And  as  novelty  is  one  main  fource  of 
admiration,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he  has  per- 
petual allufiOns  to  the  mod  recondite  parts  of  the 
fciences  :  and  this  was  done  not  fo  much  out  of  af- 
fectation, as  the  effeft  of  admiration  begot  by  novelty; 
Then,  as  to  hUJiile  and  diSim%  we  may  much  more 
juftly  apply  to  Shakespeare,  what  a  celebrated 
writer  has  faid  of  Milton  :  Our  language  funk  under 
kirn*  and  w  unequal  to  thai  greatnefs  tf  foul  which 
furnijhed  him  with  fuch  glorious  conceptions.  ,  He  there- 
fore frequently  ufe*  old  words,  to  give  Jiis  dkfton 
en  air  of  folemnity \  as  he  coins  others,  to  expreis 
the  novelty  and  variety  of  his  idsas^ 

Upon  every  diftinft  fpscies  of  thofe  obfeurities*  I 
have  thought  it  my  province  to  employ  a  note  for 
the  fervice  of  my  author,  and  the  entertainment  of 
my  readers.  A  few  tranfient  remarks  too  I  have  not 
ftrupled  to  intermix,  upon  the  poet's  negligences  and 
0»iffions  in  point  of  art  $  but  I  nave  done  it  always 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will  teftify  my  deference  and 
veneration  for  the  immortal  author.  Some  cenfurers 
of  Shakefpeare,;  and  particularly  Mr.  Rymer,  have 
taught  me  to  djftingurth  betwixt  the  rosier  and  iritici* 
The  outrage  of  his  quotations  is  fo  remarkably  vkh 
lent,  fo  pufhed  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency  and 
fcber  reasoning,  that  it  quite  carries  over  the  mark 
lit  which  it  was  levelled.  Extravagant  abufe  throws 
off  the  edge  of  the  intended  difparagement,  and  turns 
the  madman's  weapon  into  his  own  bofonu  In  {hort* 
qs  to  Rymef,  this  is  my  opinion  of  him,  from  his 
triticifms  on  the  tragedies  of  the  laft  age.    He  writes 
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Vith  great  vivacity,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fcho- 
Jar :  but  as  for  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry* 
I  cannot  perceive  it  was  ariy  deeper  than  his  acquain- 
tance with  Bofiu  and  Dacier,  from  whom  he  has 
tranfcribed  many  of  his  beft  reflexions.  The  l*te 
Mr.  Gildon  was  one  attached  to  Rymer  by  a  fimilar 
w<ay  of  thinking  and  ftudies.  They  were  bodi  of 
that  fpecies  of  criticks,  who  arc  defirous  of  difplay- 
ing  their  powers  rather  in  finding  faults*  than  in  con- 
fulring  the  improvement  of  the  world  :  the  fyper-> 
critical  part  of  the  fcience  of  ctitidjm. 

I  had  not  mentioned  the  modeft  liberty  I  have  here 
and  there  taken  of  animadverting  on  my  author,  but 
that  I  was  willing  to  obviate  in  time  the  fpienttick 
exaggerations  of  my  adversaries  en  this  head*  Frqm 
paft  experiments  1  have  reafon  to  be  conicious,  in 
what  light  tfhis  attempt  may  be  placed  :  and  th&c 
what  I  call  a  modeft  liberty,  will,  by  a  little  of  their 
dexterity,  be  inverted  into  downright  impudence.  From 
a  hundred  mean  and  difhoneft  artifices  employed  to 
difcrcdit  this  edition,  and  to  cry  daw*}  its  editor,  I 
have  all  the  grounds  in  nature  to  beware  of  attacks. 
But  though  the  malice  of  wit,  joined  to  the  (inooth- 
nefs  of  verification,  m^y  furnifh  fame  ridicule  j  faft, 
I  hope,  will  be  able  to  ftand  its  ground  againft  banter 
and  gaiety. 

It  h*s  been  my  fate,  it  feems,  as  I  thought  k  tnf 
dq*y,  to  cKfcover  fome  anacbronifms  in  our  author ; 
which  might  have  flept  in  ebfeurky  but  for  ibis  R*- 
Jkrer,  as  Mr.  Pope  is  pkafod  affe&ionately  to  ftile 
*ne ;  as  for  inftance,  where  Ariftotle  is  mentioned  by 
fcfe&or  in  Tmku  and  Creffida  :  and  Gakn,  Cat^  and 
Akxarvder  the  Great,  in  Coriolanus.  Thefe,  ki  Mr. 
Pepe's  opinion,  are  blunders,  which  the  iBfceiocy  of 
the  firft  publishers  of  his  works  has  fathered  upon 
ihe  pocrt's  memory*:  it  net  being  at  alt  credible,  that 
titfi  ooutd  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  bad  the  kqjt 
Haft**  of  a  febooly  or  the  haft  eonverfation  with  fitch 

as 
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es  had.  But  I  have  fufficiently  proved,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  notes,  that  fuch  anachrontfms  were  the  effect  of 
poetick  licence,  rather  than  of  ignorance  in  our  poet* 
And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  afk  a  modeft  queftion 
by  the  way,  why  may  not  I  reftore  an  anacbronifm 
really  made  by  our  author,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pope  take 
the  privilege  to  fix  others  upon  him*  which  he  never 
had  it  in  his  head  to  make ;  as  I  may  venture  to  affirm 
he  had  not,  in  the  inftance  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  to 
which  I  have  fpoke  in  the  proper  place  ? 

But  who  fhall  dare  make  any  words  about  this 
freedom  of  Mr.  Pope's  towards  Shakefpeare,  if  it 
can  be  proved,  that,  in  his  fits  of  criticifm,  he  makes 
no  more  ceremony  with  good  Homer  himfelf  ?  To 
try*  then,  a  criticifm  of  his  own  advancing ;  in  the 
8th  book  of  the  Odyffey,  where  Demodocus  fings  the 
epifode  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus  ;  and  that* 
upon  their  being  taken  in  the  net  by  Vulcan, 
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"  The  god  of  arms 

Muft  pay  the  penalty  for  lawlefs  charms  jM 


Mr.  Pope  is  fo  kind  gravely  to  inform  us>  u  That 
a  Homer  in  this,  as  in  many  other  places,  fcems  to 
"  allude  to  the  laws  of  Athens,  where  death  was  the 
*c  punifhment  of  adultery."  But  how  is  this  figni- 
ficant  obferv&tion  made  out  ?  Why,  who  can  poffibly 
objeft  any  thing  to  the  contrary  ?— Does  not  Paufa- 
mas  relate,  that  Draco,  the  lawgiver  to  the  Athenians, 
granted  impunity  to  any  perfon  that  took  revenge  upon  an 
adulterer  ?  And  was  it  not  alfo  the  inftitution  of  $olon+ 
that  if  any  one  took  an  adulterer  in  the  faff,  he  might 
ufe  him  as  he  pleafed  ?  Thefe  things  are  very  true : 
and  to  fee  what  a  good  memory,  and  found  judgment 
in  conjunction  can  atchieve  !  Though  Homer's  date 
is  not  determined  down  to  a  fingle  year,  yet  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  he  lived  above  300  years 
Wore  Draco  and  Solon :  and  that,  it  feems,  has 

made 
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inade  him  feem  to  allude  to  the  very  laws,  which  thefe 
two  legiflators  propounded  above  300  years  after.  If 
this  inference  be  not  fometimes  like  an  anacbronifm 
or  proUpfts,  I  will  look  once  more  into  my  lexicons 
for  the  true  meaning  of  the  words.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  fomebody  befides  Mars  and  Venus  has  been 
caught  in  a  net  by  this  epiibde  :  and  I  could  call  in 
other  inftances  to  confirm  what  treacherous  tackle  this 
net-work  is,  if  not  cautioufly  handled. 

How  juft,  notwithftanding,  I  have  been  in  detedting 
the  anacbromfms  of  my  author,  and  in  defending  him 
for  the  ufe  of  them,  our  late  editor  feems  to  think, 
they  fhould  father  have  flept  in  obfcurity  :  and  the 
having  discovered  them  is  fneered  at,  as  a  fort  of 
wrong-headed  fagacity. 

The  numerous  correftions  which  I  made  of  the 
poet's  text  in  my  Shakespeare  Reftored%  and  which 
the  publick  have  been  fo  kind  to  think  well  of,  arc, 
in  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Pope's  laft  edition,  flight- 
ingly  called  various  reafonings*  guejfes,  &c.  He  con- 
feffes  to  have  inferted  as  many  of  them  as  he  judged 
of  any  the  leaft  advantage  to  the  poet ;  but  fays,  that 
the  whole  amounted  to  about  25  words :  and  pre- 
tends to  have  annexed  a  complete  lift  of  the  reft, 
which  were  !R>t  worth  his  embracing.  Whoever  has 
lead  my  book  will,  at  one  glance,  fee  how  in  both 
thefe  points  veracity  is  (trained,  fo  an  injury  might 
but  be  done.  Malus,  etfi  obejfe  non  poteft>  tamtn  co- 
Vtut. 

Another  expedient,  to  make  my  work  appear  of 
a  trifling  nature,  has  been  an  attempt  to  depreciate 
literal  criticifm.  To  this  end,  and  to  pay  a  fcrvile 
compliment  to  Mr.  Pope,  an  anonymous  writer  has, 
like  a  Scotch  pedlar  in  wit,  unbraced  his  pack  on  the 
fabjc&  But,  that  his  virulence  might  not  feem  to 
be  levelled  fingly  at  me,  he  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  join  Dr.  Bcntley  in  the  libel.  I  was  in  hopes  we 
Ihould  have  been  both  abufed  wkh  fmartnefc  of  fatire 
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at  leaft,  though  not  with  folidity  of  argument;  that 
it  might  have  been  worth  fome  reply  in  defence  of 
the  fcience  attacked.  But  I  may  fairly  fay  of  this 
author,  as  FalftafF  does  of  Poins  •, Hang  him9  ba- 
boon !  his  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewkjbury  muftard ;  there 
is  no  more  conceit  in  bim9  than  is  in  a  Mallet,  If  it 
be  not  prophanation  to  fet  the  opinion  of  the  divine 
Longinus  againft  fuch  a  fcribler,  he  tells  us  exprefly, 
"  That  to  make  a  judgment  upon  words  (and  wri- 
"  tings)  is  the  moft  confummate  fruit  of  much  ex- 
c<  perience."      i  yip  rSv  Xoyw  xf tVif  wcA^fi?  if i  TSHp&q 

TiXivroAov  IviyiwnfAot.  Whenever  words  are  depraved, 
the  fenfe  of  courfe  muft  be  corrupted ;  and  thence 
the  reader  is  betrayed  into  a  falfe  meaning. 

If  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  have  received 
the  created  advantages  imaginable  from  the  labours 
of  the  editors  and  criticks  of  the  two  laft  ages,  by 
whofe  aid  and  afliftance  the  grammarians  have  been 
enabled  to  write  infinitely  better  in  that  art  than  even 
the  preceding  grammarians,  who  wrote  when  thofe 
tongues  flourifhed  as  living  languages  •,  I  fhould  ac- 
count it  a  peculiar  happinefs,  that,  by  the  faint  aflay 
I  have  made  in  this  work,  a  path  might  be  chalked 
out  for  abler  hands,  by  which  to  derive  the  fame 
advantages  to  our  own  tongue  :  a  tongue,  which, 
though  it  wants  none  of  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
an  univerfal  language,  yet,  as  a  noble  writer  fays,  lifps 
and  ftammers  as  in  its  cradle ;  and  has  produced  little 
more  towards  its  polifhing  than  complaints  of  its  bar- 
barity. 

Having  now  run  through  all  thofe  points,  which 
I  intended  fhould  make  any  part  of  this  difiertation, 
•and  having  in  my  former  edition  made  publick  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  affiftances  lent  me,  I  fhall 
conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  taken 
in  this. 

It  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  reduce  the  bulk 
and  price  of  the  impreflion,  that  the  notes,  where- 

ever 
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ever  they  would  admit  of  it,  might  be  abridged :  for 
which  reafon  I  have  curtailed  a  great  quantity  of 
fuch,  in  which  explanations  were  too  prolix,  or  au- 
thorities in  fuppoft  of  an  emendation  too  numerous : 
and  many  I  have  entirely  expunged,  which  were  judged 
rather  verbofe  and  declamatory  (and  fo  notes  merely 
of  oftentatlon)  than  neceffary  or  inftruftive. 

The  few  literal  errors  which  had  efcaped  notice, 
for  want  of  revifak,  in  the  former  edition,  are  here 
reformed  \  and  the  pointing  of  innumerable  paflages 
is  regulated,  with  all  the  accuracy  I  am  capable  of. 

I  fhall  decline  making  any  farther  declaration  of 
the  pains  I  have  taken  upon  my  author,  becaufe  it 
was  my  duty,  as  his  editor,  to  publifh  him  with  my 
bed  care  and  judgment ;  and  becaufe  I  am  fehGble, 
all  fuch  declarations  are  conftrued  to  be  laying  a  fort 
of  a  debt  on  the  publick.  As  the  former  edition 
has  been  received  with  much  indulgence,  I  ought  to 
make  my  acknowledgments  to.  the  town  for  their 
favourable  opinion  of  it  -,  and  I  fhall  always  be  proud 
to  think  that  encouragement  the  beft  payment  I  can 
tope  to  receive  from  my  poor  ftudies. 
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^JIT  THAT  the  publick  is  here  to  expeft  is  a 
%/%/  true  and  correct  edition  of  Shakefpeare's 
T  T  works,  cleared  from  the  corruptions  with 
which  they  have  hitherto  abounded.  One  of  the 
great  admirers  of  this  incomparable  author  hath  made 
it  the  amufement  of  his  leifure  hours  for  many  years 
pad  to  look  over  his  writings  with  a  careful  eye,  to 
note  the  obfcurities  and  abfurdities  introduced  into 
the  text,  and  according  to  the  beft  of  his  judgment 
to  reftore  the  genuine  fenfe  and  purity  of  it.  In  this 
he  propofed  nothing  to  himfelf,  but  his  private  fatif- 
faftion  in  making  his  own  copy  as  perfeft  as  he  could  ; 
but  as  the  emendations  multiplied  upon  his  hands* 
other  gentlemen,  equally  fond  of  the  author,  defired 
to  fee  them,  and  fome  were  fo  kind  as  to  give  their 
afliftance,  by  communicating  their  obfervations  and 
conje&ures  upon  difficult  paflages  which  had  occurred 
to  them.  Thus  by  degrees  the  work  growing  more 
confiderabk  than  was  at  firft  expedted,  they  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  looking  into  it,  too  partial  perhaps- 
in  their  judgment,  thought  it  worth  being  made  pub- 
lick  ;  and  he,  who  hath  with  difficulty  yielded  to 
fiheir  perfuafions,  is  far  from  defiring  to  refleft  upon 
the  late  editors  for  the  omiflions  and  defefis  which, 
they  left  to  be  fupplied  by  others  who  fhould  follow 
them  in  the  fame  province.    On  the  contrary,  he 

thinks 
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thinks  the  world  much  obliged  to  them  for  the  pro 
grcfs  they  made  in  weeding  out  fo  great  a  number  of 
blunders  and  miflakes  as  they  have  done,  and  pro- 
bably he  who  hath  carried  on  the  work  might  never 
have  thought  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not 
found  a  confiderable  part  fo  done  to  his  hands. 

From  what  caufes  it  proceeded  that  the  works  of 
this  author,  in  the  firft  publication  of  them,  were 
more  injured  and  abufed  than  perhaps  any  that  ever 
palled  the  prefs,  hath  been  Efficiently  explained; in 
the  preface  to  Mr.  Pope's  edition,  which  is  here  fub- 
joined,  and  there  needs  no  more  to  be  faid  upon  that 
fubjeft.  This  only  the  reader  is  defired  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  the  corruptions  are  more  numerous,  and 
of  a  grofler  kind  than  can  well  be  conceived,  but  by 
thofe  who  have  looked  nearly  into  them  *  fo  in  the 
correcting  them  this  rule  hath  been  moft  ftri&ly  ob- 
ferved,  not  to  give  a  loofe  to  fancy,  or  indulge  a  licen- 
tious fpirit  of  criticifm,  as  if  it  were  fit  for  any  one 
to  prefume  to  judge  what  Shakefpeare  ought  to  have 
written,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  difcover  truly  and 
retrieve  what  he  did  write  :  and  fo  great  caution  hath 
been  ufed  in  this  refpeft,  that  no  alterations  have  been 
made,  but  what  the  fenfe  neceflarily  required,  what 
the  meafure  of  the  verfe  often  helped  to  point  out, 
and  what  the  fimilitude  of  words  in  the  falfe  reading 
and  in  the  true,  generally  lpeaking,  appeared  very 
well  to  juftify. 

Moft  of  thofe  paflfages  are  here  thrown  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  and  rejefted  as  fpurious,  which  were 
ftignatized  as  fuch  in  Mr.  Pope's  edition ;  and  it 
were  to  be  wilhed  that  more  had  then  undergone  the 
lame  fentence.  The  promoter  of  the  prefent  edition 
hath  ventured  to  difcard  but  few  more  upon  his  own 
judgment,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  that 
wretched  piece  of  ribaldry  in  King  Henry  (be  Fiflb% 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  French  princefs  and  an  old 
gentlewoman,  improper  enough  as  it  i$  all  in  French* 
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and  not  intelligible  to  an  Englifh  audience,  and  yet 
that  perhaps  is  the  beft  thing  that  can  be  faid  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal  more  of 
that  low  ftufF,  which  difgraces  the  works  of  this  great 
author,  was  foifted  in  by  the  players  after  his  death, 
to  pleafe  the  vulgar  audiences  by  which  they  fub- 
fitted :  and  though  forne  of  the  poor  witticifms  and 
conceits  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  from  his  pen, 

!ret  as  he  hath  put  them  generally  into  the  mouths  of 
ow  and  ignorant  people,  fo  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  wrote  for  the  ftage,  rude  and  unpolifhed  as  it 
then  wa»s ;  and  the  vicious  tafte  of  the  age  muft  ftand 
condemned  for  them,  fince  he  hath  left  upon  record 
a  fignal  proof  how  much  he  defpifed  them.  In  hi$ 
play  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  a  clown  is  intro- 
duced quibbling  in  a  miferable  manner ;  upon  which 
one,  who  bears  the  character  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  makes 
the  following  reflexion  :  How  every  fool  can  play  upon 
a  word!  I  think  the  beft  grace  of  wit  will  Jhortfy  turn 
into  Jiknce^  and  difcourfe  grow  commendable  in  none  but 
parrots.  He  could  hardly  have  found  ftronger  words 
to  exprefs  his  indignation  at  thofe  falfe  pretences  to 
wit  then  in  vogue  •,  and  therefore  though  fuch  trafh 
is  frequently  interfperfed  in  his  writings,  it  would  be 
unjuft  to  call  it  as  an  imputation  upon  his  tafte  and 
judgment  and  charafter  as  a  writer. 

There  being  many  words  in  Shakefpeare  which  are 
grown  out  of  ufe  and  obfolete,  and  many  borrowed 
from  other  languages  which  are  not  enough  naturalized 
or  known  among  us,  a  gloflary  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  for  the  explanation  of  all  thofe  terms  which 
have  hitherto  been  fo  many  ftumbling-blocks  to  the 
generality  of  readers  -,  and  where  there  is  any  obfeu- 
rity  in  the  text,  not  arifing  from  the  words,  but  from 
a  reference  to  fome  antiquated  cuftoms  now  forgotten* 
or  other  caufes  of  that  kind,  a  note  is  put  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  to  clear  up  the  difficulty* 

WiO* 
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With  thefe  feveral  helps,  if  that  rich  vein  of  fcnfe 
which  runs  through  the  works  of  this  author  can  be 
retrieved  in  every  part,  and  brought  to  appear  in  its 
true  light,  and  if  it  may  be  hoped,  without  prefump- 
tion,  that  this  is  here  effe&ed -,  they  who  love  and 
admire  him  will  receive  a  new  pleafure,  and  all  oro- 
bably  will  be  more  ready  to  join  in  doing  him  juftice, 
who  does  great  honour  to  his  country  as  a  rare  and 
perhaps  a  Angular  genius  :  one  who  hath  attained  an 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  thofe  two  great  branches 
of  poetry,  tragedy  and  comedy,  different  as  they  are 
in  their  natures  from  each  other  •,  and  who  may  be 
laid  without  partiality  to  have  equalled,  if  not  ex- 
celled, in  both  kinds,  the  bed  writers  of  any  age  or 
country,  who  have  thought  it  glory  enough  to  diftin- 
guilh  thernfelves  in  either. 

Since  therefore  other  nations  have  taken  care  to 
dignify  the  works  of  their  moft  celebrated  poets  with 
the  faireft  impreffions  beautified  with  the  ornaments 
of  fculpture,  well  may  our  Shakefpeare  be  thought  to 
deferve  no  lefs  confideration  :  and  as  a  frefh  acknow- 
ledgment hath  lately  been  paid,  to  his  merit,  and  a 
high  regard  to  his  name  and  memory,  by  erefting  his 
ftatue  at  a  publick  expence  j  fo  it  is  defired  that  this 
new  edition  of  his  works,  which  hath  coft  fome  atten- 
tion and  care,  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  fmall 
monument  defigned  and  dedicated  to  his  honour. 
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IT  hath  been  no  unufual  thing  for  writers,  when 
diflatisfied  with  the  patronage  or  judgment  of 
their  own  times,  to  appeal  to  pqfterity  for  a  faij 
hearing.  Some  have  even  thought  fit  to  apply  to  it 
in  the  firft:  inftance  -,  and  to  decline  acquaintance  with 
the  publick,  till  envy  and  prejudice  had  quite  fubfided. 
But,  of  all  the  trufters  to  futurity,  commend  me  to 
die  author  of  the  following  poems,  who  not  only 
left  it  to  time  to  do  him  juftice  a$.  it  would,  but  to> 
find  him  out  as  it  could.  For,  what  between  too 
great  attention  to  his  profit  as  a  player,  and  too  little 
to  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  his  works,  left  to  the  care 
of  door-keepers  and  prompters,  hardly  efcaped  the 
common  fate  of  thofe  wntings,  how  good  foever, 
which  are  abandoned  to  their  own  fortune,  and  un- 
protetted  by  party  or  cabal.  At  length,  indeed,  they 
ftruggled  into  light ;  but  fo  difguifed  and  travefted, 
that  no  claffick  author,  after  having  run  ten  feeular 
ftages  through  the  blind  cloifters  of  monks  and  canons, 
ever  came  out  in  half  lb  maimed  and  mangled  a  con- 
dition. But  for  a  full  account  of  his  diforders,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  excellent  difcourfe  which  follows, 
and  turn  myfelf  to  confider  the  remedies  that  have 
been  applied  to  them. 

Shakefpeare's  works,  when  they  efcaped  theplayerst 
did  not  fall  into  much  better  hands  when  they  came 
amongft  printers  and  bookfeUers  \  who,  to  fay  the 
truth,  had  at  firft  but  fmall  encouragement  for  putting 

him 
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him  into  a  better  condition.  The  ftubborn  nonfenle, 
with  which  he  ^yas  incrufted,  occafioned  his  Wing 
long  negle&ed  amongft  the  common  hjmbcr  01  the 
jhge.  And  when  that  refiftlefs  fplendor,  which  now 
fcoots  all  around  him,  had,,  by  degrees,  broke  through 
the  (hell  of  thofe  impurities,  his  dazzled  admirers 
became  as  fuddenly  infenfible  to  the  extraneous  fcurf 
that  ftill  ftuck  upon  him,  as  they  had  been  before  to 
fhe  native  beauties  that  lay  under  it.  So  that,  as  then 
he  was  thought  not  to  diefervc  a  cure,  he  wai  now 
fuppofed  not  to  need  any. 

His  growing  eminence,  however,  required  that  he 
ihould  be  ufed  with  ceremony ;  and  he  foon  had  hi* 
appointment  of  an  editor  in  form.  But  the  book- 
feHcr,  whofe  dealing  was  with  wits,  having  learnt  of 
them,  I  know  not  what  filly  maxim,  that  none  but  a 
pott  jbould  prefume  to  meddle  with  a  poet ,  engaged  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Rowc  to  undertake  this  employment. 
A  wit  indeed  he  was ;  but  fb  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  whole  bufinefs  of  criticifm,  that  he  did  not 
even  collate  or  confult  the  firft  editions  of  the  work 
he  undertook  to  publilh  •,  but  consented  himfclf  with 
giving  us  a  ipeagre  account  of  the  author's  life,  in- 
terlarded with  fome  common-place  fcraps  from  his  wri- 
tings. The  truth  is,  Shakelpeare's  condition  was  yet 
but  ill  underftood.  The  noijfenfe,  now,  by  confent, 
received  for  his  own,  was  held  in  a  kind  of  reverence 
for  its  age  and  author  -9  and  thus  it  continued,  till 
another  great  poet  broke  the  charm,  by  ihewing  us, 
that  the  higher  we  went,  the  lefs  of  it  was  ftill  to  be 
found. 

For  the  proprietors,  not  difcouraged  by  their  firft 
unfuccefsful  effort,  in  due  time,  made  a  fecond ;  and, 
though  they  ftill  fttrck  to  their  poets,  with  infinity 
more  fuccefs  in  their  choice  of  Mr.  Pope,  who,  by 
the  mere  force  of  an  uncommon  genius,  without  any 
particular  ftudy  or  profeffion  of*  this  art,  difcharged 
the  great  parts  of  it  fo  well,  as  to  make  his  edition 

the 
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the  bell  foundation  for  all  further  improvements.  He 
feparated  the  genuine  from  the  fpurious  plays  ;  and, 
with  equal  judgment,  though  not  always  with  the 
fame  fuccefs,  attempted  to  clear  the  genuine  plays 
from  the  interpolated  fcenes :  he  then  confulted  the 
old  editions ;  and,  by  a  careful  collation  of  them, 
rectified  the  faulty,  and  fupplied  the  imperfedt  read- 
ing in  a  great  number  of  places :  and  laftly,  in  an 
admirable  preface,  hath  drawn  a  general,  but  very 
lively  fketcn  of  Shakefpearc's  poetick  character  j  and, 
in  the  correfted  text,  marked  out  thofe  peculiar 
ftrokes  of  genius  which  were  mod  proper  to  fupport 
and  illuftrate  that  chara&er.  Thus  far  Mr.  Pope. 
And  although  much  more  was  to  be  done  before 
Shakefpeare  could  be  reftored  to  himfelf  (fuch  as 
amending  the  corrupted  text  where  the  printed  books 
afford  no  affiftancc ;  explaining  his  licentious  phra- 
seology and  obfeure  allufions  ■,  and  illuftrating  the 
beauties  of  his  poetry)  yet,  with  great  modefty  and 
prudence,  our  illuftrious  editor  left  this  to  the  critick 
by  profeflion. 

But  nothing  will  give  the  common  reader  a  better 
idea  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Pope's  edition,  than  the 
two  attempts  which  have  been  fince  jriade  by  Mr. 
Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  oppofition  to 
it;  who,  although  they  concerned  themielves  only 
in  the  firfi  of  thefe  three  parts  of  criticifm,  the  reftoring 
the  text  (without  any  conception  of  the  fecondy  or 
venturing  even  to  touch  upon  thztbird)  yet  fucceeded 
fo  very  ill  in  it,  that  thdy  left  their  author  in  ten 
times  a  worfe  condition  than  they  found  him.  But* 
as  it  was  my  ill  fortune  to  have  fome  accidental  con- 
nexions with  thefe  two  gentlemen,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  me  to  be  a  little  more  particular  concerning 
them. 

The  one  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  poor  man  ; 
the  other  as  a  poor  critick :  and  to  each  or  them,  at 
different  times,  I  communicated  a  great  number  of 
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observations,  which  they  managed,  as  they  faw  fit; 
to  the  relief  of  their  feveral  diftrefles.  As  to  Mr. 
Theobald,  who  wanted  money,  I  allowed  him  to  print 
what  I  gave  him  for  his  own  advantage ;  and  he  al- 
lowed himfelf  in  the  liberty  6f  taking  one  part  for 
his  own,  and  fequeftering  another  for  the  benefit,  as 
I  fuppofed,  of  fome  future  edition.  But,  as  to  the 
Oxford  editor,  who  wanted  nothing,  but  what  he 
might  very  well  be  without,  the  reputation  of  a  cri- 
tick,  I  could  not  fo  eafily  forgive  him  for  trafficking 
with  my  papers  without  my  knowledge ;  and,  when 
that  project  failed,  for  employing  a  number  of  my 
conje&ures  in  his  edition  againft  my  exprefs  defire  not 
to  have  that  honour  done  unto  me. 

Mr.  Theobald  was  naturally  turned  to  indvftry  and 
labour.  What  he  read  he  could  tr^nferibe :  but,  as 
what  he  thought,  if  ever  he  did  think,  he  could  but 
ill  exprefs,  fo  he  read  on ;  and  by  that  meahs  got  a 
chara&er  of  learning,  without  rifquing,  to  every 
obferver,  the  imputation  of  wanting  a  better  talent. 
By  a  punctilious  collation  of  the  old  books,  he  cor- 
rected what  was  manifestly  wrong  in  the  latter  edi- 
tions, by  what  was  manifestly  right  in  the  earlier. 
And  this  is  his  real  merit ;  and  the  whole  of  it.  For 
where  the  phrafe  was  very  obfolete  or  licentious  in  the 
common  books,  or  only  flightly  corrupted  in  the  otbery 
he  wanted  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  progrefs  and 
various  ftages  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  as  well  as  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiarity  of  Shakefpeare's  lan- 
guage^ to  underftand  what  was  right ;  nor  had  he 
either  common  judgment  to  fee,  or  critical  fagacity 
to  amend,  what  was  manifestly  faulty.  Hence  he 
generally  exerts  his  conjectural  talent  in  the  wrong 
place :  he  tampers  with  what  is  found  in  the  common 
books ;  and,  in  the  old  ones,  omits  all  notice  of  va- 
riations, the  fenfe  of  which  he  did  not  understand. 

How  the  Oxford  editor  came  to  think  himfelf  qua- 
lified for  this  office,  from  which  his  whole  courSe  of 

life 
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life  had  been  fo  remote,  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. For  whatever  parts  he  might  have  either  of 
genius  or  erudition,  he  was  abfolutely  ignorant  pf 
the  art  of  criticifm,  as  well  as  of  the  poetry  of  that 
time,  and  the  language  of  his  author.  And  fo  far 
from  a  thought  of  examining  the  firji  editions,  that 
he  even  negle&ed  to  compare  Mr.  Pope's,  from  which 
he  printed  his  own,  with  Mr.  Theobald's  •,  whereby 
he  loft  the  advantage  of  many  fine  lines,  which  the 
other  had  recovered  from  the  old  quartos.  Where 
he  trufts  to  his  own  fagacity,  in  what  affefts  the  fenfe, 
his  conjeftures  are  generally  abfurd  and  extravagant, 
and  violating  every  rule  of  criticifm.  Though,  in 
this  rage  of  correfting,  he  was  not  abfolutely  dettitutc 
of  all  art*  For,  having  a  number  of  my  conje&ures 
before  him,  he  took  as  many  of  them  as  he  faw  fit,* 
to  work  upon ;  and  by  changing  them  to  fomething, 
he  thought,  fynonymous  or  fimilar,  he  made  them  his 
own ;  and  fo  became  a  critick  at  a  cheap  expence. 
But  how  well  he  hath  fucceeded  in  this,  as  likewiie  in 
his  conje&ures,  which  are  properly  his  own,  will  be 
feen  in  the  courfe  of  my  remarks ;  though,  as  he  bath 
declined  to  give  the  reafons  for  his  interpolations,  he 
hath  not  afforded  me  fo  fair  a  hold  of  him  as  Mr. 
Theobald  hath  done,  who  was  lefs  cautious.  But  his 
principal  objeft  was  to  reform  his  author's  numbers ; 
and  this,  which  he  hath  done*  on  every  occafion,  by 
the  infertion  or  omiffion  of  a  fet  of  harmlefs  uncon- 
cerning  expletives,  makes  up  the  grofs  body  ,6f  his 
innocent  corrections.  And  fo,  in  fpite  of  that  ex- 
treme negligence  in  numbers,  which  distinguishes  the 
firft  dramatick  writers,  he  hcth  tricked  up  the  old 
bard,  from  head  to  foot,  in  all  the  finical  exaftnefs 
of  a  modern  meafurer  of  fyllables. 
•  For  the  reft,  all  the  corrections,  which  thefe  two 
editors  have  made  on  any  reaftma&le  foundation,  arc 
here  admitted  into  the  text ;  and  carefully  affigned 
to  their  relpe&ive  authors.    A  piece  of  jufticc  which 
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the  Oxford  editor  never  did ;  and  which  the  other  was 
not  always  fcrupulous  in  observing  towards  me.  To 
conclude  with  them  in  a  word,  they  feparately  pot 
fefled  thofe  two  qualities  which,  more  than  any  other, 
have  contributed  to  bring  the  art  of  criticilin  into 
difrepute,  dalnefs  of  appreienfum,  and  extravagant  of 
cvnje3ure. 

I  am  now  to  give  fome  account  of  the  prefent  tin* 
dertaking.  For  as  to  all  thofe  things  which  have 
been  publifhed  under  the  titles  of  Efays^  Remarks* 
Observations,  &c.  on  Sbakefpeare  (if  you  except  fome 
critical  notes  on  Macbeth,  given  as  a  fpecimen  of  a 
proje&ed  edition,  and  written,  as  appears,  by  a  man 
of  parts  and  genius)  the  reft  are  absolutely  below  a 
ferious  notice. 

The  whole  a  critick  can  do  for  an  author,  who  de- 
fcrves  his  fervice,  is  to  coneft  the  faulty  text;  to 
remark  the  peculiarities  of  language-,  to  illuflrate 
the  obfeure  allufions ;  and  to  explain  the  beauties  and 
defeftt  of  fentimem  or  compofition.  And  furdy,  if 
ever  author  had  a  claim  to  this  fervice,  it  was  our 
Shakefpeare ;  who,  widely  excelling  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  hath  given  to  his  infinitely  varied 
pkfhues  of  it,  fuch  truth  of  defign,  fuch  force  of 
drawing,  fuch  beauty  of  colouring,  as  was  hardly 
ever  equalled'by  any  writer,  whether  his  aim  was  the 
ufe,  or  only  the  entertainment  of  mankind.  The 
notes  in  this  edition,  therefore,  take  in  the  whole 
compafs  of  criticifm. 

I.  The  firft  fort  is  employed  in  reftoring  the  poet's 
genuine  text ;  but  in  thofe  places  only  where  h  la- 
bours with  inextricable  nonfenfe.  In  which,  how 
much  foever  I  may  have  given  fcope  to  critical  con- 
jecture, where  the  old  copies  failed  me,  I  have  in- 
dulged nothing  to  fancy  or  imagination  *,  but  have 
rcligioufly  obferved  the  feverc  canons  of  literal  criti- 
cifm, as  may  be  feen  from  the  reafons  accompanying 
every  alteration  of  the  common  text.    Nor  would  a 
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different  conduit  have  become  a  critick,  whole  greateft 
attention,  in  this  part,  was  to  vindicate  the  eftablifhed 
reading  from  interpolations  occafioned  by  the  fanciful 
extravagancies  of  others.  I  once  intended  to  have 
given  the  reader  a  body  of  canons*  for  literal  criticifm, 
drawn  out  in  form ;  as  well  fuch  as  concern  the  art 
in  general,  as  thofe  that  arife  from  the  nature  and 
circumftances  of  our  author's  works  in  particular. 
And  this  for  two  reafons.  Firft,  To  give  the  «*» 
learned  reader  a  juft  idea,  and  confequently  a  better 
opinion  of  the  art  of  criticifm,  now  funk  very  low 
in  the  popular  efteem,  by  the  attempts  of  fome  who 
would  needs  exercife  it  without  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired  talents ;  and  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  others,  who 
feemed  to  have  loft  both,  when  they  came  to  try  them 
upon  Englifh  authors.  Secondly,  To  deter  the  un- 
learned writer  from  wantonly  trifling  with  an  art  he  is 
a  ftranger  to,  at  the  expence  of  his  own  reputation, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  eftablifhed  authors. 
But  thefe  ufes  may  be  well  fupplied  by  what  is  occa- 
fionally  (aid  upon  the  fubjeft,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
following  remarks. 

II.  The  fecond  fort  of  notes  confifts  in  an  expla- 
nation of  the  author's  meaning,  when,  by  one  or 
more  of  thefe  caufes,  it  becomes  obfeure  ;  either  from 
a  licentious  ufe  of  terms*  or  a  bard  or  ungrammatical 
conjlruftion 9  or  laftly,  from  far-fetched  or  quaint  allu- 
/tons. 

x.  This  licentious  ufe  of  words  is  almoft  peculiar 
to  the  language  of  Shakefpeare.  To  common  terms 
he  hath  affixed  meanings  of  his  own,  unauthorized  by 
ufe,  and  not  to  be  juftified  by  analogy.  And  this 
liberty  he  hath  taken  with  the  nobleft  parts  of  fpeech* 
fuch  as  mixed  modes  \  which,  as  they  are  moft  fuf- 
ceptible  of  abufe,  fo  their  abufe  moft  hurts  the  clear- 
ness of  the  difcourfe.  The  criticks  (to  whom  Shake- 
fpeare's  licence  was  ftill  as  much  a  fecret  as  his  mean- 
ing, which  that  licence  had  obfeured)  fell  into  two 
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contrary  miftakes  ;  but  equally  injurious  to  his  repu- 
tation and  his  writings.  Forfomcof  them,  obferving 
a  darknefs  that  pervaded  his  whole  exprefiion,  have 
cenfured  him  for  confufion  of  ideas  and  inaccuracy 
of  reafoning.  In  the  neighing  of  a  borfe  (fays  Rymer) 
or  in  the  growling  of  a  maftiff,  there  is  a  meaning,  there 
is  a  lively  expreffion,  and,  may  I  fay,  more  humanity 
than  many  times  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Sbakefpeare* 
The  ignorance  of  which  cenfure  is  of  a  piece  with 
its  brutality.  The  truth  is,  no  one  thought  clearer, 
or  argued  more  clofely  than  this  immortal  bard.  But 
his  fuperiority  of  genius  lefs  needing  the  intervention 
of  words  in  the  aft  of  thinking,  when  he  came  to 
draw  out  his  contemplations  into  difcourfe,  he  took 
up  (as  he  was  hurried  on  by  the  torrent  of  his  mat- 
ter) with  the  firft  words  that  lay  in  his  way ;  and  if, 
amongft  thefe,  there  were  two  mixed  modes  that  had 
but  a  principal  idea  in  common,  it  was  enough  for 
him-,  he  regarded  them  as  fynonymous,  and  would 
ufe  the  one  for  the  other  without  fear  or  fcruple.— 
Again,  there  have  been  others,  fuch  as  the  two  laft 
editors,  who  have  fallen  into  a  contrary  extreme ;  and 
regarded  Shakefpeare's  anomalies  (as  we  may  call 
them)  amongft  the  corruptions  of  his  text  •,  which, 
therefore,  they  have  cafhiered  in  great  numbers,  to 
make  room  for  a  jargon  of  their  own.  This  hath 
put  me  to  additional  trouble  •,  for  I  had  not  only 
their  interpolations  to  throw  out  again,  but  the  ge- 
nuine text  to  replace,  and  eftablifti  in  its  ftead  ; 
which,  in  many  cafes,  could  not  be  done  without 
(hewing  the  peculiar  fenfe  of  the  terms,  and  explain- 
ing the  caufes  which  led  the  poet  to  lb  pervene  an 
ufe  of  them.  I  had  it  once,  indeed,  in  my  defign, 
to  give  a  general  alphabetick  gloffary  of  thefe  terms ; 
but  as  «ach  of  them  is  explained  in  its  proper  place, 
there  feemed  the  lefs  occafion  for  fuch  an  index. 

2.  The  poet's  hard  and  unnatural  conftru&ion  had 
a  different  original.     This  was  the  effect  of  miftaken 
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art  and  defign.  The  publick  tafte  was  in  its  infancy  % 
and  delighted  (as  it  always  does  during  that  ftate) 
in  die  high  and  turgid ;  which  leads  the  writer  to 
difguife  a  vulgar,  exprefiion  with  hard  and  forced  con^ 
ftrudtion,  whereby  the  fentence  frequently  becomes 
cloudy  and  dark.  Here  his  criticks  (hew  their  m<K 
defty,  and  leave  him  to  himfelf.  For  the  arbitrary 
change  of  a  word  doth  little  towards  difpelling  an 
obfcurity  that  arifeth,  not  from  the  licentious  ufe  of 
a  fingle  term,  but  from  the  unnatural  arrangement 
of  a  whole  fentence.  And  they  rifqued  nothing  by 
their  filence.  For  Shakefpeare  was  too  clear  in  fame 
to  be  fufpeited  of  a  want  of  meaning ;  and  too  high 
in  fafhion  for  any  one  to  own  he  needed  a  critick  to* 
find  it  out.  Not  but,  in  his  bcft  works,  we  muft 
allow,  he  is  often  fo  natural  and  flowing,  fo  pure  and 
correct,  that  he  is  even  a  model  for  ftile  and  lan- 
guage. 

3.  As  to  his  far-fetched  and  quaint  allufions,  thefe 
are  often  a  cover  to  common  thoughts  -,  juft  as  his 
hard  conftru&ion  is  to  common  expreflion.  When 
they  are  not  fbj  the  explanation  of  them  has  this  fur<< 
ther  advantage,  that,  in  clearing  the  obfcurity,  you 
frequently  difcover  fome  latent  conceit  not  unworthy 
of  his  genius* 

III.  The  third  and  laft  fort  of  notes  is  concerned 
in  a  critical  explanation  of  the  author's  beauties  and 
defe&s ;  but  chiefly  of  his  beauties,  whether  in  ftile, 
thought,  fentimeAt,  character,  or  compofition*  Art 
odd  humour  of  finding  fault  hath  long  prevailed 
amongft  the  criticks  5  as  if  nothing  were  worth  re* 
marking,  that  did  not,  at  the  fame  time,  deferve  to  bef 
reproved.  Whereas  the  publick  judgment  hath  lefs 
need  to  be  aflifted  in  what  it  (hall  rejeft,  than  in  what 
it  ought  to  prize 5  men  being  generally  more  ready 
at  Ipymg  faults  than  in  discovering  beauties.  Nor  is 
the  value  they  fct  upon  a  work,  a  certain  proof  that 
they  underftand  it.    For  it  is  ever  feen,  that  half  a 
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dozen  voices  of  credit  give  the  lead  :  and  if  the  pub- 
tick  chance  to  be  in  good  humour,  or  the  author 
much  in  their  favour,  the  people  are  fure  to  follow; 
Hence  it  is  that  the  true  critick  hath  fo  frequently 
attached  himfelf  to  works  of  eftablifhed  reputation ; 
not  to  teach  the  world  to  admire*  which,  in  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  are  apt  enough  to 
do  of  themfelvcs  •,  but  to  teach  them  how,  with  reafon 
to  admire :  no  eafy  matter,  I  will  aflure  you,  on  the 
fubjed  in  queftion :  for  though  it  be  very  true,  a£ 
Mr.  Pope  hath  obferved*  that  Sbakefpeare  is  thefairejt 
and  fulkji  fubjeH  for  criticifm*  yet  it  is  not  fuch  a  fort 
of  criticifm  as  may  be  raifed  mechanically  on  the  rules 
which  Dacier,  Rapin,  and  Boltu  have  collected  from 
antiquity ;  and  of  which,  fuch  kind  of  writers  as 
Rymer,  Gildon,  Dennis,  and  Oldmixon,  have  only 
gathered  and  chewed  the  hulks :  nor  on  the  other 
hand  is  it  to  be  formed  on  the  plan  of  thofe  crude 
and  fuperficial  judgments,  on  books  and  things,  with 
which  a  certain  celebrated  paper  fo  much  abounds  ; 
too  good  indeed  to  be  named  with  the  writers  laft 
mentioned,  but  being  unluckily  miftaken  for  a  model* 
becaufe  it  was  an  originate  it  hath  given  rife  to  a  de- 
luge of  the  worft  fort  of  critical  jargon ;  I  mean  that 
which  looks  moft  like  fertfe.  But  the  kind  of  criti- 
cifrn here  required,  is  fuch  as  judgeth  our  author  by 
thofe  only  laws  and  principles  on  which  he  wrote, 
Nature,  and  Common-sense. 

Our  obfervations,  therefore,  being  thus  extenfive, 
will,  I  prefume,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  this  favourite  poet,  without  drawing  out 
his  chara&er,  as  was  once  intended,  in  a  continued 
difcourfe. 

Thefe,  fuch  as  they  are,  were  amongft  my  younger 
amufcments,  when,  many  years  ago,  I  ufed  to  turn 
over  thefe  fort  of  writers  to  unbend  myfelf  from  more 
ierious  applications :  and  what,  certainly,  the  publick, 
at  this  time  of  day,  had  never  been  troubled  with, 
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tjut  for  the  condud  of  thefwo  laft  editors,  and  the 
perfuafions  of  dear  Mr.  Pope  *  whofe  memory  ami 
name* 

Semper  honor  alum  (fie  Di  volu$$s)  boktb*. 

He  was  defiroujS  I  fhould  give  a  aew  edition*  of  this 
poet,  as  he  thought  it  might  contribute**  put  a  fltop 
to  a  prevailing  folly  of  altering  the  text  of  celebrated 
authors  without  talents  or  judgment.  And  he  was 
willing  that  bis  edition  fhould  be  melted  down  into 
mine,  as  it  would,  he  faid,  afford  him  (fo  gmat  is  the 
modefty  of  an  ingenuous  temper)  a  &t  opportunity 
of  confefling  his  miftakes  \  In  memory  of  ous 
friendlhip,  J  have,  therefore,  made  it  our  joint  edi- 
tion. His  admirable  preface  is  here  added;  all  his 
notes  are  given,  with  his  name  annexed ;  the  fceaes 
are  divided  according  to,  his  regulation  •,  and  the  mod 
beautiful  paflages.  diftingutfhed*  as  in  his  book>  with 
inverted  commas,  In  imitation  of  him,  1  hasre  dose 
the  fame  by  as  many  others  as  I  thought:  raoft  de- 
fending of  the  reader's  attention*  and  have  marked 
them  with  double  commas. 

If,  from  all  this,  Shakefpease  or  good  letters,  have 
received  any  advantage,  and  the  publick  any  benefit,, 
or  entertainment*  the  thanks  are  due  t»  the  prafrie- 
fcrsy  who  have  been  at  the  expence  of  procuring  this 
edition.  And  I  Ihould  be  unjuft,to  fcveraL  deferring 
men  of  a  reputable  and  ufef ul  profeffion*  if  I  did  not, 
on  this  occasion,  acknowledge  the  fair  dealing  I  have 
always  found  amongft  them  •,  and.pnrfeis  my  fenfe  of 
the  unjuft  prejudice  which  lies  agai nil  them ;  wheaehp 
they  have  been,  hitherto,  unable  to  procure  thai  fe- 
curity  for  their  property,  which  they  fee.  the  nrffc  of 
their  fellow-citizens  enjoy.    A  prej  udicc  in  pact  arifing 
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fircm  the  frwlfiitnt  piracies  (as  they  afe  called)  cori> 
mitted  bjr  members  of  their  own  body.  But  fucft 
kind  of  members  no  body  is  without.  And  it  would 
be  hard  that  this  itould  be  turned  to  the  difenedit  of 
the  honcft  part  of  the  profeflion,  who  fuffef  more 
from  fuch  injuries  than  any  other  men.  It  hath,  in 
part  too,  arifen  from  the  clamours  of  profligate  fcrib- 
krs,  ever  ready,  for  *  piece  of  money,  to  proftitute 
that  ted  fenfe  for  or  againft  any  caufe  prophane  ot 
facrad  ;  or  in  any  fcandal  publick  or  private :  thefc 
meeting  with  little  encouragement  from  men  of  ao 
grant  in  the  trade  (who,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age,  are  not  the  veiy  word:  judges  or  rewarders  of 
merit)  apply  themfelVes  to  people  of  condition ;  and 
fupport  their  importunities  by  ralfe  complaints  againft 
biekftUers. 

But  I  Jhould  now,  pertwtps,  rather  think  of  my 
own  apology,  than  buly  rtiyfelf  in  the  defence  of 
others*  I  fhail  have  fome  tdrtuffe  ready,  on  the  firft 
appearance  of  this  edition,  to  call  out  again,  and  tell 
me,  that  I  fnffer  myfilf  to  be  wbolfy  diverted  from  nrf 
purpqfe  by  tbefe  matters  lefs  fuitable  to  my  clerical  fro- 
feffien.  **  Well,  but  (foys  a  friend)  why  not  take  fo 
u  candid  an  intimation  in  good  part  ?  Withdraw  your- 
u  felf  again,  as  you  are  bid,  into  the  clerical  pale ; 
"  examine  the  records  of  facred  and  prophane  aftti- 
u  Qtrity-,  and,  on  them,  ere&  a  work  to  the  con- 
u  Mon  of  infidelity."  Why,  I  have  done  all  this* 
and  more :  and  hear  now  what  the  fame  men  have 
fni  to  it.  They  tell  me,  /  have  wrote  to  the  wron£ 
and  hgnry  of.  religion,  and  furnijhed  out  more  bandits 
for  unbelievers*  "  Oh  1  now  the  fecret  is  out  j  and 
w  yow  may  have  your  pardon,  I  find,  upon  eafier 
a  terms*  It  is  only,  to  write  no  more."— *-Good 
gentlemen  1  and  (hall  1  not  oblige  them  ?  They  would 
gladly  obfiruB  my  way  to  thofe  things  which  every 
many  Who  endeavour  swell  in  his  profeflion,  muff  need* 
thittk  he  has  fome  claim  t6,  when  he  ices  them  given 
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to  thofe  who  never  did  endeavour ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  would  deter  me  from  taking  thofe  advan- 
tages which  letters  enable  me  to  procure  for  myfel£ 
If  then  I  am  to  write  no  more  (though  as  much  out 
of  my  profeflion  as  they  may  pleafe  to  reprcfent  this 
work,  I  fufpedt  their  modefty  would  not  infift  on  a 
fcrutiny  of  our  feveral  applications  of  this  prophane 
profit  and  their  purer  gains)  if,  I  fay,  I  am  to  write 
no  more,  let  me  at  leaft  give  the  publick,  who  have 
a  better  pretence  to  demand  it  of  me,  fome  reafon 
for  my  prefenting  them  with  thefe  amufements ;  which, 
if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  may  be  excufed  by  the 
beft  and  faireft  examples ;  and,  what  is  more,  may  be 
juftified  on  the  furer  reafon  of  things. 

The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name  confecrated 
to  immortality  by  his  virtue  and  eloquence,  is  known 
to  .have  been  fo  fond  of  Ariftophanes,  as  to  wake  with 
him  at  his  ftudies,  and  to  deep  with  him  under  his 
pillow :  and  I  never  heard  that  this  was  objefted  either 
to  his  piety  or  his  preaching,  not  even  in  thofe  timqg 
of  pure  zeal  and  primitive  religion.  Yet,  in  refpeft 
of  Shakefpeare's  great  fenle,  Ariftophanes's  beft  wit 
is  but  buffoonery ;  and,  in  comparifon  of  Arifto- 
phanes's  freedoms,  Shakefpeare  writes  with  the  purity 
of  a  veftal.  But  they  will  fay,  St.  Chryfbftom  con- 
tracted a  fondnefs  for  the  comi^k  poet  for  the  fake  of 
bis  Greek.  To  this,  indeed,  I  have  nothing  to  reply. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  infinuate  fo  unfcholarlike  a  thing, 
as-  if  we  had  the  fame  ufe  for  good  Englifli,  that  a 
Greek  had  for  his  Attick  elegance.  Critick  Kufter, 
in  a  tafte  and  language  peculiar  to  grammarians  of  a 
certain  order,  hath  decreed,  that  the  biftory  and  chro- 
nology of  Greek  words  is  the  moji  SOLID  entertainment 
of  a  man  of  Utters. 

I  fly  then  to  a  higher  example,  much  nearer  home, 
and  ftill  more  in  point,  the  famous  univcrfity  of 
Oxford.  This  illuftrious  body,  which  hath  long  fo 
juftly  held,  and  with  fuch-  equity  difpenfed,  the  chief 
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konours  of  the  learned  world,  thought  good  letters 
fo  much  interefted  in  correft  editions  of  the  beft 
Englilh  writers,  that  they,  very  lately,  in  their  pub- 
lick  capacity,  undertook  one  of  this  very  author  by 
fubfcriprion.  And  if  the  editor  hath  not  difcharged 
his  talk  with  fuitable  abilities  for  one  fo  much  ho- 
noured by  them,  this  was  not  their  fault,  but  his, 
who  thruft  himfelf  into  the  employment.  After  fuch 
an  example,  it  would  be  weakening  any  defence  to 
feck  further  for  authorities.  All  that  can  be  now 
decently  urged,  is  the  reafon  of  the  thing ;  and  this 
I  (hall  do,  more  for  the  fake  of  that  truly  venerable 
body  than  my  own. 

Of  all  the  literary  exercitations  of  fpeculative  men, ' 
whether  defigned  for  the  ufe'  or  entertainment  of  the 
world,  there  are  none  of  fo  much  importance,  or 
what  are  more  our  immediate  concern,  than  thofe 
which  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  our  nature.  Others 
may  exercife  the  reafon,  or  amufe  the  imagination ; 
but  thefe  only' can  improve  the  heart,  and  form  the 
human  mind  to  wifdom.  Now,  in  this  fcience,  our 
Shakeipeajg  is  confefied  to  occupy  the  foremoft  place  \ 
whether  wc  confider  the  amazing  fagacity  with  which 
ke  inveftigates  every  hidden  fpring  and  wheel  of  hu- 
man aft  km ;  or  his  happy  manner  of  communicating 
this  knowledge,  in  the  juft  and  living  paintings  whicn 
he  has  given  us  of  all  our  paflions,  appetites,  and 
purfuits.  Thefe  afford  a  leffon  which  can  never  be 
too  often  repeated,  or  too  conflajitly  inculcated ;  and, 
co  engage  the  reader's  due  attention  to  it,  hath  been 
one  of  the  principal  obje&s  of  this  edition. 

As  this  fcience  (whatever  profound  philofophers 
may  think)  is,  to  the  reft,  in  things  •,  Jo,  in  words 
(whatever  fupercilious  pedants  may  talk)  every  one's 
mother  tongue  is  to  all  other  languages.  This  hath 
fell  been  the  fentiment  of  nature  and  true  wifdom. 
Hence,  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity  never  thought 
tkmfelves  better  employed,  than  in  cultivating  their 
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own  country  idiom.     So  Lycurgus  did  honour  to 
Sparta,  in  giving  the  firft  complete  edition  of  Homer  \ 
and  Cicero  to  Rome,  in  correcting  the  works  of  Jan 
cretius.    Nor  do  we  want  examples  of  the  fame  good 
fenfe  in  modem  times,  even  amidft  the  cruel  inroads 
that  art  and  fafhion  have  made  upon  nature  and  the 
Simplicity  of  wifdom.     Menage,  the  greateft  name  in 
France  for  all  kinds  of  philologick  learning,  prided 
himfclf  in  writing  critical  notes  on  their  beft  lyrick 
poet  Malherbc :   and  our  greater  Seidell,   when  he 
thought  it  might  reflpft  credit  on  his  country,  did 
not  difdain  even  to  comment  a  very  ordinary  poet, 
pne  Michael  Drayton.     But  the  Englifh  tongue,  at 
£bis  jmvftuic,  deferves  and  demands  our  particular 
regard.     It  hath,  hy  means  of  the  many  excellent 
works  of  different  kinds  compofed  in  it,  engaged  the 
notice,  and  become  the  ftudy,  of  almoft  every  curious 
and  learned  foreigner,  fo  as  to  be  thought  even  a  part 
of  literary  accomplishment.     This  muft  needs  make 
k  deferring  of  a  critical  attention :  and  its  being  yet 
de&itute  of  a  teft  or  ftandard  to  apply  to,  in  cafes  of 
doubt  or  difficulty,  fhtws  how  much  h  wants  that 
attention.    For  we  have  neither  Grammar  nor  Dic- 
tionary,  neither  chart  nor  compafs,  to  guide  us 
through  this  wide  fea  of  words.     And  indeed  how 
jhould  we?  fince  both  arc  to  b*  compofed  and  finiflaed 
An  thp  authority  of  our  beft  eftablilhed  wrttets.    But 
their  authority  can  be  of  little  ufe,  till  the  text  hath 
fcen  qorvdSdy  fettled,  and  the  phrafeology  critically 
examined.    As  then,  by  thefe  aids,  a  Grammar  and 
Liftion<iryy  planned  upon  the  beft  rajes  of  togick  and 
phitoibpiy  (and  none  but  fuch  will  dejerve  the  name) 
are  to  be  procured  v  the  forwarding  of  this  will  be  x 
genera)  concern :  for,  as  Quiptiliaa  obferves,  f4  Vcp- 
*  borura  proprietas  ac  differentia  omnibus,  qui  fee- 
f*  moacm  curs  habent,  debet  clfe  communis.9*    By 
this  way,  the  Italians  have  brought  their  tongue  to  a 
fiegrce  cf.  purity  and  ft*hilityv  \yhich  n*  living  Ian- 
/-'.'  guage 
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guage  ever  attained  onto  before.  It  is  with  pleafuit 
FoMeive,  that  thefe  things  now  begin  to  be  under- 
ftood  amongft  ourfclves  •,  and  that  I  can  acquaint  the 
pubHck,  we  may  foon  expeft  very  elegant  editions  of 
Fletcher  and  MUtorts  Paraiife  Loft  from  gentlemen  - 
of  diftingtiiflied  abilities  and  learning.  But  this  in- 
terval  of  good  fenfe,  as  it  may  be  fhort,  is  indeed 
but  new.  For  i  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  very 
learned  man,  who,  not  long  fince,  formed  a  defigtt 
of  giving  a  more  correft  edition  erf"  Spcnfer ;  and, 
without  doubt,  would  have  performed  it  well ;  but 
he  was  diifaaded  from  his  purpofe  by  hk  friends,  as 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  profettbr  of  the  occult  fd- 
ences.  Vet  thefe  very  friends,  I  fuppofe,  would  havd 
thought  it  had  added  luftre  to  his  high  ftation,  td 
have  new-furbilhed  out  fome  dull  northern  chronicle; 
or  dark  Sibylline  enigma.  But  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  what  is  here  faid  infinuatfcs  any  thing  to  the  dif- 
ciedit  of  Greek  and  Latin  criticma  If  the  follies 
of  particular  men  Were  fufficient  to  bring  any  branch 
of  learning  into  difrepute,  1  do  not  khoW  any  that 
would  ftaftd  in  a  worfe  fituation  than  that  for  which 
I  now  apologize.  For  I  hardly  think  there  ever  ap- 
peared, in  any  learned  language,  fo  execrable  a  heap 
of  nonfenfe,  under  the  name  of  commentaries,  as 
hath  been  lately  given  us  on  a  certain  fatirick  poet, 
of  the  laft  age,  by  his  editor  and  coadjutor.    t 

I  am  fenfible  how  unjuftly  the  very  beft  clajjical 
triticks  haye-  been  treated.  It  is  faid,  that  our  great 
philofopher  {poke  with  much  contempt  of  the  two 
fined  fchoiars  of  this  age,  Dr.  Bentley  and  Bilhop 
Hare,  for  iquabbling,  as  he  expreiled  it,. about  an 
old  play-book ;  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  Terence's  co- 
medie?.  But  this  ftory  is  unworthy  of  him  •,  though 
yell  enough  fuiting  the  fanatick  turn  of  the  Wild 
writer  that  relates  it ;  fuch  cenfures  are  amongft  the 
follies  of  men  immoderately  given  over  to  one  foence, 
and  ignoraptly   undervaluing  all  the  reft.    Thofe 
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learned  cpticks  might,  and  perhaps  did,  laugh  ifl 
their  turn  (though  rail,  furc,  vyith  the  fame  indecency 
and  indifcj-etion)  at  that  incomparable  man,  for  wear^ 
ing  out  a  long  life  in  poring  through  a  telefcope. 
Indeed,  the  weaknefles  of  fuch  are  to  be  mentioned 
with  reverence.  Byt  who  can  bear,  without  indigt 
nation,  the  fafhionable  .cant  of  every  trifling  writer, 
whqfe  infipidity  pafles,  with  himfelf,  for  pqjitenefs, 
for  pretending  to  be  fhocked,  forfooth,  with  the  rude 
and  favage  air  of  yulgar  criticksf,  meaning  fuch  a$ 
Muretus?.Scaliger,  Cafaubon,  Salmafius,  Spanheim, 
JJentley.  When,  had  it  nQt  been  for  the  deathlefi 
labours  of  fuch  as  thefe,  the  weftern  world,  at  the 
jevival  of  letters,  had  foon  fallen  back  again  into  a 
ftate  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  as  deplorable  as  that 
from  which  Providence  had  juft  redeemed  it. 
\  To  conclude  with  an  obfervation  of  a  fijie  writer 
and  great  philofopher  of  our  own  j  which  I  would 
gladly  bind,  though  with  all  honoyr,  as  a  phylaftery, 
on  the  brow  of  every  awful  grammarian,  to  teach 
him  at  once  the  ufe  and  limits  ofhis  art :  Words  are 
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THE  plays  of  Shakespeare  have  been  fa 
often  republifhed,  with  every  feeming  ad* 
vantage  which  the  joint  labours  of  men  of 
the  firft  abilities  could  procure  for  them,  that  one 
would  hardly  imagine  they  could  ftand  in  need  of  any 
thing  beyond  the  illuftration  of  fome  few  dark  paf- 
fages.  Modes  of  exprcflion  muft  remain  in  obfeurity, 
or  be  retrieved  from  time  to  time,  as  chance  may 
throw  the  books  of  that  age  into  the  hands  of  criticks 
trho  lhall  make  a  proper  ufe  of  them.  Many  have 
been  of  opinion  that  his  language  will  continue  o\h 
fcure  to  all  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  pro* 
yincial  expreflions  which  they  fuppofe  him  to  have 
ufed ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  believe  but 
that  thofe  which  ace  now  local  may  once  have  been 
univerfal,  and  muft  haye  been  the  language  of  thofe 
perfons  before  whpm  his  plays  were  reprefented* 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the  inftances  of  obfeurity 
from  this  fource  ^re  very  few.        . 
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Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  even  a  particular 
fyntax  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare ;  but,  as 
I  do  not  recoiled  that  any  proofs  were  ever  brought 
in  fupport  of  that  featiment,  I  own  I  am  of  the  con- 
trary opinion. 

In  his  time  indeed  a  different  arrangement  of  fyl- 
lables  had  been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  Latin, 
as  we  find  in  Afcham ;  and  the  verb  was  very  fre- 
quently kept  back  in  the  fentence  -,  but  in  Shakefpeare 
iio  marks  of  it  are  difcernible :  and  though  the  rules 
pf  Tyntax  were*  more  ltriftly  obferved  by  die  writers 
of  that  age  than  they  have  been  fince,  he  of  all  the 
number  is  perhaps  the  moft  ungrammatical.  To 
make  his  meaning  intelligible  to  his  audience  fcems  to 
have  been  his  only  care,  and  with  the  eafe  of  con* 
verfation  he  has  adopted  its  incorre&nefs. 

The  paft  editors,  eminently  qualified  as  they  Weir 
by  genius  and  learning  for  this  undertaking,  wanted 
induftry  •,  to  cover  which  they  publifhed  catalogues, 
trairicribcd  af  random,  of  a  greater  number  of  old 
copies  than  ever  they  can  be  fuppofod  to  have  had  in 
their  poffeffion ;  when*  at  the  fame  time*  they  never 
examined  the  few  which  we  know  they  had,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  laft  editor  alone  has  dealt 
fairly  trith  the  world  in  this  particular  -,  he  ptofefles 
to  have  made  ufe  of  no  more  than  he  had  really  feen, 
and  has  annexed  a  lift  of  fuch  to  every  play,  toge- 
ther with  a  complete  one  of  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  in 
being,  at  the  conclufion  <tf  hb  work,  whether  he  had 
been  able  to  procure  them  fbr  tfce  favice  of  it  ot  not. 

For  thefc  reafons  I  thought  it  would  not  be  unac- 
jceptable  to  the  lovers  of  Shakefpeare  to  collate  all 
the  quartos  I  could  find,  comparing  one  copy  with 
the  reft,  where  there  were  more  than  one  of  the  fame 
play  •,  and  to  mtihiply  the  chances  of  their  being 
preferred,  by  colkfting  thctn  into  volumes,  inftead 
of  leaving  the  few  that  have  efcaped,  to  fhart  the  fate 
of  the  reft,  which  was  probably  battened  by  cheif 
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remaining  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  their  trie  and* 
value  being  equally  unknown  to  thofe  into  whofe 
hands  they  fell. 

Of  fome  I  have  printed  more  than  one  copy ;  as 
there  are  many  perfons,  who,  not  contented  with  the 
pofieflion  of  a  finifhed  pi&ure  of  fome  great  matter, 
are  defurous  to  procure  die  firft  fketch  that  was  made 
for  it,  that  they  may  have  thepleafurc  of  tracing  the 
progrefe  of  the  artift  from  the  firft  light  colouring  to 
jhe  finishing  ftroke.  To  fuch  the  earlier  editions  of 
King  John*  Henry  the  Fifth,  Henry  the  Sixth,  W* 
Merry  Wives  ef  Windfor,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  wil£ 
I  apprehend,  not  be  unwelcome  -,  fince  in  thefe  we 
may  dttcern  as  much  as  will  be  found  in  the  hafty 
outlines  of  the  pencil,  with  a  fair  profpeft  of  tba{ 
perfection  to  which  he  brought  every  performance  h? 
jook  the  pains  to  retouch. 

The  general  chara&er  of  the  quarto  editions  may 
more  advantageotifly  be  taken  from  the  words  of  Mn 
yope,  than  from  any  recommendation  of  my  own. 

w  The  folio  edition  (fays  he)  in  which  all  the  plays 
**  we  new  receive  as  his  were  firft  collected,  was  pub- 
u  lifted  by  two  players,  Hfcminges  and  Condell,  in 
**  1623,  feven  years  after  his  deccafe.    They  declare 

*  that  all  the  other  editions  were  ftolen  and  furrcp- 

*  titioiw,  and  affirm  theirs  to  be  purged  from  tne 
*•  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true  as  to  the  literal 
4<  errors,  and  no  other ;  for  in  all  refpe&s  elfc  it  i$ 
**  far  worfe  than  the  quartos. 

*  Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bom- 
41  baft  pafiages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous. 
'*  For  whatever  had  been  added  fince  thofe  quartos 

*  by  the  aftors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into 
^  the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into 
**  the  printed  text,  and  all  ft  and  charged  upon  the 
14  author.  He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in 
-**  Hamlet,  where  he  wifhes  thofe  who  play  the  clowns 
M  would /peak  no  mfore  than  is  Jet  down  for  them  ( A6t 
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?  iii.  Sc.  iv.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not 
?  efcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliett 
c<  there  is  no  hint  of  the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries. 
"  now  to  be  found  there.  In  others  the  fcenes  of  the 
"  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns  are  vaftly  ihorter 
a  than  at  prefent ;  and  I  have  feen  one  in  particular 
tt  (which  feems  to  have  belonged  to  the  play-houfe, 
c4  by  having  the  parts  divided  by  lines,  and  the  aftors 
*  names  in  the  margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very 
*4  paflages  were  added  in  a  written  hand,  which  fince 
4C  are  to  be  found  in  the  folio. 
'  "  In  the  next  place, .  a  number  of  beautiful  paflages 
ct  were  omitted,  which  were  extant  in  the  firft  fingle 
"  editions  -,  as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon  than 
iC  their  willingnefs  to  (horten  fome  fcenes." 

To  this  I  muft  add,  that  I  cannot  help  looking  on 
the  folio  as  having  fuffered  other  injuries  from  the 
licentious  alperatipn  of  the  players ;  as  we  frequently 
flXid  in  it  *(h.  uaufual  word  changed  into  one  more 
popular ;  fometimes  to  the  weakening  the  fenfe,  which 
rather  feems  to  have  been  their  work,  who  knew  that 
plainnefs  was  neceflary  for  the  audience  of  ?n  illiterate 
age*  than  that  it  was  done  by  the  confent  of  the 
Author ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  unnerved  a  liqe  in 
His  written  cqpy,  which  they  pretend  to  have  tran- 
ffribed,  however  he  flight  have  permitted  many  to 
Have  been  familiarized  in  the  reprefentation.  Were 
I  to  indulge  jny  own.  private  conjedture,  I  Ihould 
fuppofe  that  his  blotted  manufcripts  were  read  over 
by  one  to^anpther  among  thofe  who  were  appointed 
to  tranfcribc  them ;  and  hence  it  might  eafily  happen, 
that  wojds  of  /iqiiiar  founds*  though  of  fenfes  direclly 
oppofite,  might  be  confounded  with  each  other,  They 
themfclyes  declare  that  Shakgfpeare's  time  of  blotting 
was  paft,  and  yet  half  thjf  yprs  we  find  in  their 
edition  could  not  be  merely  typographical.  Many  of 
the  quartos  (as  our  own  printers  affure  me)  were  far 
from  being  unfkilfully  executed,  and  fome  of  .them 
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were  much  more  corre&ly  printed  than  the  folio,  which 
was  publifhed  at  the  charge  of  the  fame  proprietors, 
wjiofe  names  we  find  prefixed  to  the  older  copies ;  and 
I  cannot  join  with  Mr.  Pope  in  acquitting  that  edition 
of  more  literal  errors  than  thofe  which  went  before  it. 
The  particles  in  it  feem  to  be  as  fortuitoufly  difpoied, 
and  proper  names  as  frequently  undiftinguifhed  by 
Italick  or  capital  letters  from  the  reft  of  the  text. 
The  pundtuation  is  equally  accidental  •,  nor  do^t  fee 
on  the  whole  any  greater  marks  of  a  flcilful  revifaL 
or  the  advantage  of  being  printed  from  unblotrtd 
originals  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other.  One  refor- 
mation indeed  there  feems  to  have  been  made,  and 
that  very  laudable ;  I  mean  the  fubftitution  of  more 
general  terms  for  a  name  too  often  tfnneceflarily  in- 
voked on  the  ftage ;  but  no  jot  of  obfeenity  is  omitted : 
and  their  caution  againft  prophanenefs  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  thing  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  of  the  folio. 

How  much  may  be  done  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
old  copies  will  now  be  eafily  known ;  but  a  moije 
difficult  talk  remains  behind,  which  calls  for  other 
abilities  than  are  requifite  in  the  laborious  collator. 

From  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  comedies  of  con- 
temporary authors,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  meaning 
of  many  expreflions  in  Shakefpeare  might  be  retrieved ; 
for  the  language 'of  converfation  can  only  be  expe&ed 
to  be  prcferved  in  works,  which  in  their  time  aflumed 
the  merit  of  being  pidtures  of  men  and  manners. 
The  ftile  of  converfation  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  as 
much  altered  as  that  of  books  •,  and  in  confequence 
of  the  change  we  have  no  other  authorities  to  recur 
to  in  either  cafe.  Should  our  language  ever  be  re- 
called to  a  ftri£t  examination,  and  the  falhioh  become 
general  of  ftriving  to  maintain  our  old  aajuifitions, 
inftead  of  gaining  new  ones,  which  we-fhall  be  at 
laft  obliged  to  give  up,  or  be  incumbered  with  their 
weight  5  it  will  then  be  lamented  that  no  regular  col- 
lection 
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kftion  was  ever  formed  of  the  old  Englift  books 
from  which,  as  from  antient  repofitories,  we  might 
recover  words  and  phrafes  as  often  as  caprice  or  wtor 
tonnefs  fhould  call  for  variety  *  in&ead  of  thinking 
It  neceflary  to  adopt  new  ones,  or  barter  folid  ftrength 
for  feeble  fplendour,  which  no  language  has  loqg 
admitted^,  and  retained  its  purity. 

We  wonder  that,  before  the  time  of  Shakefpeare, 
we  find  the  ftage  in  a  ftatc  fo  barren  of  produ&kms, 
but  forget  that  we  have  hardly  any  acquaintance  wkh 
the  authors  of  that  period,  though  feme  few  of  their 
dramatick  pieces  may  remain.  The  fame  might  be 
almoft  faid  of  the  interval  between  that  age  and  the 
?ge  of  Dryden,  the  performances  of  which*  not 
being  preferred  in  fets,  or  diffufed  as  now,  by  the 
greater  number  printed,  muft  lapfe  apace  into  the 
lame  obfeurity. 

Fix  ere  fortes  ante  Jgamenrnona 

Muiti 

And  yet  we  are  contented,  from  a  few  Specimens  only* 
to  form  our  opinions  of  the  genius  of  ages  gone  before 
us.  Even  while  we  are  blaming  the  tafte  of  that 
audience  which  received  with  applaufe  the  worft  plays 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  we  fhould  coxh> 
-fider  that  the  few  in  pofleflioftof  our  theatre,  which 
would  never  have  been  heard  a  fecond  time  had  they 
been  written  now,  were  probably  the  beftof  hundreds 
which  had  been  dignified  wkh  general  cenfore.  The 
colle&ion  of  plays,  interludes,  &c.  made  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  with  an  intent  to  depofit  them  hereafter  in  fomo 
publick  library,  will  be  considered  as  a  valuable  ac- 
quifition ;  for  pamphlets  have  never  yet  been  examksted 
with  a  proper  regard  to  pofterity.  Moft  of  the  ob- 
fblete  pieces  will  be  found  on  enquiry  to  have  been 
introduced  into  libraries  but  fame  few  years  fiace  * 
and  yet  thofe  of  the  preient  age,  which  may  one  time 

or 
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or  other  prove  as  ufizful,  are  ftili  entirely  neglefted 
I  ihould  be  rcmiis,  I  am  fure,  were  I  to  forget  my 
acknowledgments  ta  the  gentleman  I  have  juft  men* 
coned*  to  whofe  benevolence  I  owe  the  ufc  of  fevcrai 
of  the  fcarceft  quartos,  which  I  could  not  otherwifq 
have  obtained  j  though  1  advertifed  for  them,  with  fuf- 
fidsnt  offers,  as  I  thought,  either  to  tempt  the  cafua) 
owner  ta  fell,  or  the  curious  to  communicate  them  ? 
but  Mr.  Garnck's  zeal  would  not  permit  him  tx>  with- 
hold any  thin*  that  might  ever  to  remotely  tend  ta 
(hew  the  perfeftions  or  that  author  who  could  only 
have  enabled  trim  to  diiptay  his  own. 

It  is  not  merely  to  obtain  juftice  to  Shafcefptare, 
that  I  have  made  this  collection,  and  advife  others  to 
be  made.  The  general  intercft  of  Engiilh  literature, 
and  the  attention  due  to  our  own  language  and  hiftory, 
require  that  our  ancient  writings  fhoufcl  be  diligently 
reviewed.  There  is  no  age  which  has  not  produced 
feme  works  that  deferred  to  be  remembered  -,  and  a& 
words  and  phraies  are  only  underftood  by  comparing 
them  in  different  pfaces,  the  lower  writers  muft  be 
read  for  the  explanation  of  the  higheft.  Na  language 
can  be  afcertained  and  fettled,  but  by  deducing  its 
words  from  their  original  fources,  and  tracing  them 
through  their  fucceffive  varieties  of  fignification ;  and 
this  deduction  can  only  be  performed  by  confulting 
the  earlieft  and  intermediate  authors. 

Enough  has  been  already  done  to  encourage  us  to 
do  more.  Dc  Hickes,  by  reviving  the  ftudy  of  the 
Saxon  language,  feems  to  have  excited  &  ftronger 
curioCty  alter  old  Englifh  writers,  than  ever  had  ap- 
peared before.  Many  volumes  which  were  moulder- 
ing in  dull  have  been,  collected ;  many  authors  which 
were  forgotten  have  been  revived  ♦,  many  laborious 
catalogues  hare  been  formed  •,  and  many  judicious 
gbfiaries  compiled :  the.  literary  tranfaftions  of  the 
darker  ages  are  now  open- to  difcovery ;  and*  the  lan- 
guage in  its  intermediate  gradations,  from  the  Con- 

queft 
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c^ueft  to  the  Restoration,  is  better  underftood  than  in 
any  former  time. 

To  incite  the  continuance,  and  encourage  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  this  domeftick  curiofity,  is  one  of  the  pur- 
poles  of  the  prefcnt  publication.  In  the  plays  it  con- 
tains, the  poet's  firft  thoughts  as  well  as  words  are 
preferved  *,  the  additions  made  in  fubfequent  impref- 
Cons  diftinguifhed  in  Italicks,  and  the  performances 
themfelves  make  their  appearance  with  every  typo- 
graphical error,  fuch  as  they  were  before  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  player-editors.  The  various  readings, 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  chance,  are  fet  down 
among  the  reft,  as  I  did  not  choofe  arbitrarily  to  de- 
termine for  others  which  were  ufelefs,  or  which  were 
valuable.  And  many  woMs  differing  only  by  the 
fpelling,  or  lerving  merely  to  (hew  the  difficulties 
which  they  to  whole  lot  it  firft  fell  to  difentangle  their 
perplexities  mull  have  encountered,  are  exhibited  with 
the  reft.  I  muft  acknowledge  that  fome  few  readings 
have  flipped  in  by  miftake,  which  can  pretend  to 
fcrve  no  purpofe  of  illuftration,  but  were  introduced 
by  confining  myfelf  to  note  the  minuteft  variations  of 
the  copies,  which  foon  convinced  me  that  the  oldeft 
were  in  general  the  moft  correft.  Though  no  proof 
can  be  given  that  the  poet  fuperintended  the  publica- 
tion of  any  one  of  thefe  himfelf,  yet  we  have  little 
reafon  to  fuppofe.that  he  who  wrote  at  the  command 
ef  Elizabeth,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Southamp- 
ton, was  fo  very  negligent  of  his  fame,  as  to  permit 
the  moft  incompetent  judges,  fuch  as  the  players  were, 
to  vary  at  their  pleafure  what  he  had  fet  down  for  the 
firft  fingle  editions ;  and  we  have  better  grounds  for . 
a  fufpicion  that  his  works  did  materially  fuflfer  from 
their  prefumptuous  corrections  after  his  death. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  before  the  time  of 
Shakefpeare,  the  art  of  making  tide-pages  was  prac- 
tifed  with  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  fuccefs  than  it 
has  been  fioce.  £ccoKungly,  to  all  his  plays  we  find 
r  long 
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teng  and  descriptive  one$,  *hich,  when  they  were  firft 
pdwilhed*  were  of  great  ferviee  to  the  venders  of 
them;  Pamphlets  of  eyery  kind  were  hawked  about 
the  ftreets  by  a  fet  of  people  refembling  his  own 
Jatofycus,  who  proclaimed  aloud  the  qualities  of  what 
Aey  offered  to  fak,  and  might  draw  in  many  a  pur- 
thaler  by  the  mirth  he  was  taught  to  expert  froi»  the 
tumours  of  Corporal  Nyrn,  or  tbt  fivaggtring  vaine  of 
Jfcnaent  P$oBy  who  was  n6t  to  be  tempted  by  the 
representation  of  a  fa£t  merely  historical.  The  pky- 
tt%>  however,  kid  afide  the  whole  of  this  garniture* 
aot  Aiding  it  fo  neceflary  to  procure  fuccefs  to  a  bulky 
vohithe,  when  the  author's  reputation  was  eftabliihed* 
as  it  had  been  to  befpeak  attentiori  to  a  few  ftragglmg 
pamphlets  while  it  was  yet  uncertain. 

The  fixteen  plays,  which  are  not  ill  thefe  volumes 
remained  unpublifhed  till  thfc  folio  in  the  year  i&2r$> 
though  the  compiter  of  a  wo&,  called  Theatrical  R*~ 
cordsr  mentions  different  fingle  editions  of  every  one 
of  fhtm  before  that  time.  But  as  no  one  of  the 
editors  cofcld  ever  met*  with  fuch,  rtor  has  any  one 
elfe  pretencfed  to  have  feen  them,  I  thirtk  myfelf  at 
liberty  to  fuppofe  the  coriipilei4  fupplkd  the  dcfe&a  of 
die  lift:  out  of  his  owft  imagination ;  firice  he  mult 
have  had  fisguhr  good  fortune  to  have  been  poffeflcd 
of  two  or  three  different  copies  of  all,  when  neither 
editors  nor  collectors,  in  the  courfe  of  near  fifty  years, 
have  beeivabfe  fcrattth  as  to  obtain  the  fight  of  one 
of  the  number. 
Ac  -the*  e*d:df  the  laft  vohittte  I  have  added  a  tr*- 
iy  t£  King  Leifr  pubKfted  befofe  that  of  Shaken 
are,  which  it  is  not  improbable  he  might  have 
a,  as!  thd  father  kneeling  to  the  daughter,  when  (he 
kfaccls  co  aflc  hi*  bldfing^  is  found  in  it ;  a  circum* 
ftance  two  poets  were  not  very  likely  to  have  hit  on 
fcpunfefty*  and  which  fcefrw  borrowed  by  the  latter 
*ftH  Msr  ufual  jud'gmeht,  it  being  the  moft  natural 
paflage  in  the  old  play  \  and  is  introduced  in  fuch  a 
V**,  L  [L]  manner* 
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manner,  as  to  make  it  fairly  his  own.  The  ingenious 
editor  of  The  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  having  never 
met  with  this  play,  and  as  it  is  not  preferved  in  Mr. 
Garrick's  colleftion,  I  thought  it  a  curioiity  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  publick. 

I  have  likewife  reprinted  Shakefpeare's  Sonnets, 
from  a  copy  publifhed  in  1609,  by  G.  Eld,  one  of 
the  printers  of  his  plays  j  which,  added  to  the  con- 
futation that  they  made  their  appearance  with  his 
name,  and  in  his  life-time,  ieems  to  be  no  (lender 
proof  of  their  authenticity.  The  fame  evidence  might 
operate  in  favour  of  feveral  more  plays  which  arc 
omitted  here,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  judgment  of  thofe 
who  had  omitted  them  before  3. 

It  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  fome  method  of  publication 
moft  favourable  to  the  chara&er  of  an  author  were 
once  eftablifhed;  whether  we  are  to  fend  into  the 
world  all  his  Works  without  diftin&ion,  or  arbitrarily 
to  leave  out  what  may  be  thought  a  difgrace  to,  him- 
The  firft  editors,  who  rejedted  Pericles,  retained  Titus 
Andronicus ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  without  any  reafon,  named 
The  Winter's  Tale,  a  play  that  bears  the  ftrongeft 
marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakefpeare,  among  thofe  which 
he  fuppofed  to  be  fpurious.  Dr.  Warburton  has  fixed 
a  ftigma  on  the  three  parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
fome  others : 

Inde  Dokbelb  eft,  atq\  bine  Antoniusy 

and  all  have  been  willing  to  plunder  Shakefbeaie,  or 
mix  up  a  breed  of  barren  metal  with  his  pureft  ore. 

Jofhua  Barnes,  the  editor  of  Euripides,  thought 
every  fcrap  of  his  author  fo  (acred,  that  he  has  pre- 
ferved with  the  name  of  one  of  his  plays,  the  only 

3  Locrine,  1595.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  1600.  London  Pro- 
digal, 1605.  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609.  Puritan,  1600. 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  1613.    Y or kfli ire  Tragedy,  no  date. 

remaining 
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remaning  word  of  it.  The  fame  rcafon  indeed  might 
be  given  in  his  favour,  which  caufed  the  prefervation' 
of  that  valuable  trifyllable  •,  which  i$,  that  it  cannot 
be  found  in  any  other  place  in  the  Greek  language. 
But  this  does  not  feem  to  have  been  his  only  motive,  * 
as  we  find  he  has  to  the  full  as  carefully  publilhed 
feveral  detached  and  broken  fentences,  the  gleanings 
from  fcholiafts,  which  have  no  claim  to  merit  of  that 
kind ;  and  yet  the  author's  works  might  be  reckoned 
by  fome  to  be  incomplete  without  them.  If  then 
this  duty  is  expefted  from  every  editor  of  a  Greek" 
or  Roman  poet,  why  is  not  the  fame  irififted  on  in 
refpeft  of  an  Englifh  claffick  ?  But  if  the  cuftom  of 
preferring  all,  whether  worthy  of  it  or  -not,  be  more' 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obfervance^  the  fup- 
prcffion  at  leaft  Should  >not  be  confidered  as  a  fault. 
The  publication  of  fuch  things  as  Swift  had  written 
merely  to  raife  a  laugh  among  his  friends,  has  added 
fomething  to  the  bulk  of  his  works,  but  very  little 
to  his  charafter  as  a  writer.  The  four  volumes  that 
came  out  fince  Dr.  Hawkefworth's  edition,  not  to 
look  on  them  as  a  tax  levied  on  the  publick  (which 
I  think  one  might  without  injuftice)  contain  not  more 
than  fufficient  to  have  made  one  of  real  value ;  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  difingenuity,  not  to  give  it  a  hardier 
tide,  in  exhibiting  what  the  author  never  meant  fhould 
fee  the  light;  for  no  motive,  but  a  fordid  one,  can 
betray  the  furvivors  to  make  that  publick,  which  they 
themfelves  muft  be  of  opinion  will  be  unfavourable 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Life  does  not  often  receive  good  unmixed  with 
evil.  The  benefits  of  the  art  of  printing  are  de- 
praved by  the  facility  with  which  fcandai  may  be 
<fiflufcdf  and  fecrets  revealed ';  and  by  the  temptation 
by  which  traffick  folicits  avarice  to  betray  the  weak- 
neflcs  of  paffion,  or  the  confidence  of  friendfhip. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  think  thefe  pofthumous  pub- 
lications injurious  to  fociety.    A  man  coairious  of 

[L  2]  literary 
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literary  reputation  will  grow  in  time  afraid  to  writs 
with  tendernefs  to  his  filter,  or  with  fondnefs  to  his 
child ;  or  to  rerpit  on  the  flighted:  occafion,  or  moft 
preffing  exigence,  the  rigour  of  critical  choice,  and 
grammatical  feverity.  That  efteem  which  preserves 
his  letters,  will  it  laft  produce  his  difgrace;  when 
that  which  he  wrote  only  to  his  friend  or  his  daughter 
(hall  be  laid  open  to  the  publick. 
.  There  is  perhaps  Sufficient  evidence,  that  the  plays 
in  qUeftion,  unequal  as  they  may  he  to  the  reft,  were 
written  by  Shakefpeare;  but  the  reafcn  generally 
given  for  publiftxing  the  kfs  coned  pieces  of  aa 
author,  that  it  affords  a  more  impartial  view  of  a 
man's  talents  or  way  of  thinking,  than  xfb&L  we  only 
fee  him  in  form,  and  prepared  For  our  reception*  is 
not  enough  to  condemn  an  editor  wha  thinks  and^ 
praftifes  otherwifc.  For  what  is  all  this  to  ftew,  but 
that  every  man  is  more  dull  atone  time  than  another  * 
a  faft  yhich  the.  world  would  have  eafily  admitted* 
without  aflcing  any  proofs  in  its  fupport  that  might 
be  deftru^tive  to  an  author's  reputation. 

To  conclude ;  if  the  work,  which  this  publication 
was  meant  to  facilitate,  has  been  already  performed, 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  knowing  it  to  be  lb  may  be  obtained, 
from  hence ;  if  otherwifc,  let  thofe  who  raifod  ex* 
pe&ations  of  corre&nefs,  and  through  negligence  de- 
feated.them,  be  juftly  expofed  by  future  editors,  who 
will  now  be  in  poflcflion  of  by  far  the  greateft  part  of 
what  they  might  have  enquired  after  for  years  to  no 
purpofe?  for  in  refpeft  of  fuch  a  number  of  the  old 
quartos  as  are  here  exhibited,  the  firft  folio,  is  a  com- 
mon hook.  This  advantage  will  at  kafb  arifc,  that 
future  editors,  having  equally  recourfe  to  the  fame 
copies,  can  challenge  diftrnftion  and  preference  only 
by  genius,  capacity,  induftry,  and  learning. 

As  I  have  only  collected  materials  fQr  future  artifts, 
I  confider  what  I  have  been  doing  as  no  more  than 
an  apparatus  for  their  ufe.    If  the  publick  is  inclined 

to 
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to  receive  it  as  fuch,  I  am  amply  rewarded  lor  my 
trouble ;  if  otherwile,  I  fhall  fubmit  with  chearful- 
nefc  to  the  cenfure  which  fhould  equitably  fall  oh  an 
injudicious  attempt ;  having  this  confolation,  however, 
that  my  defign  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  defite  to 
encoar&ge  others  to  think  of  preferving  the  oldeft 
editions  of  the  Englifh  writers,  which  are  growing 
fcarcer  every  day;  and  to  afford  thp  world  all  the 
affiftance  or  pleafure  it  can  receive  from  the  moft 
authentick  copies  extant  of  its  NOBLEST  POET. 

G.S. 
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Account  of  the  Life,  &c. 

QF 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Written   by  Mr.  ROW  E. 


IT  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  rcfpcft  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  excellent  men,  efpecially  of  thofe  whom 
their  wit  and  learning  have  made  famous,  to  de- 
liver fome  account  of  themfelves,  as  well  as  their 
works,  to  pofterity.  For  this  reafon,  how  fond  do 
we  fee  fome  people  of  difcovering  any  little  perfonal 
ftory  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity !  their  families* 
the  common  accidents  of  their  lives,  and  even  their 
ihape,  make,  and  features  have  been  the  fubjeft  of 
critical  enquiries.  How  trifling  foever  this  curiofity 
may  feem  to  be,  it  is  certainly  very  natural ;  and  we 
are  hardly  fatisfied  with  an  account  of  any  remarkable 
perfon,  till  we  have  heard  him  deicribed  even  to  the 
very  cloaths  he  wears.  As  for  what  relates  to  men 
of  letters,  the  knowledge  of  an  author  may  fome- 
^mes -conduce  to  the- better ^inderftandjng  his  book ; 
*and  though  the  works  bf  Mr.  Shakefpeare  may  feem 
to  many  not  to  want  a  comment,  yet  I  fancy  fome 
little  account  of  the  man  himfelf  may  not  be  thought; 
improper  to  go  along  with  them* 
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He  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakefpeare,  and  was 
bom  at  Stratford  upon  Avon^  in  Warwickfliire,  in 
April  1564.  His  family,  as  appears  by  the  regifter 
and  publick  writings  relating  to  that  town,  were  of 
good  figure  and  faihion  there,  and  are  mentioned  as 
gehdemen.  His  father,  who  was  a  confiderable  dealer 
in  wool,  had  fo  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all, 
that  though  he  was  his  eldeft  fon,  he.  could  give  him 
no  better  education  than  his  pwn  employment.  He 
had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  fome  time  at  a  free* 
fchool,  where,,  it  is  probable,  he  acquired  what  Latin 
he  was  mailer  of :  but  the  narrownefs  of  his  circum- 
ftances,  and  the  want  of  his  afliftance  at  home,  forced 
his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  and  unhap- 
pily prevented  his  further  proficiency  in  that  language. 
%It  is  without  controverfyi  that  in  his  works  we  fcarce 
find  any  traces  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients.  The  delicacy  of  his  tafte, 
and  the  natural  bent  of  his  own.  great  genius  (equal, 
if  not  fuperior,  to  fome  of  the  beft  of  theirs)  would 
certainly  have  led  him  to  read  and  ftudy  them  with 
fo  much  pleafure,  that  fome  of  their  fine  images  would 
naturally  have  infinuated  themfelves  into,  and  been 
mixed  with  his  own  writings  •,  fo  that  his  not  copying 
at  leaft  fomething  from  them,  may  be  an  arjgument 
of  his  oever  having  read  them.  Whether  his  igno- 
rance of  the  aijcients  were  a  difadvantage  to  him  or 
no,  may  admit  of  a  difpute  :  for  though  the  know- 
ledge of  them  might  have  made  him  mor£  correct, 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  regularity  and, 
deference  for  them,  which  would  have  attended  that 
correftnefs,  might  have  retrained  fome  of  that  fire, 
impetuofity,  and  even  beautiful  extravagance  which 
we  admire  in  Shakefpeare :  and  I  believe  we  are 
better  pleafed  with  thofe  thoughts,  altogether  new 
and  uncommon,  which  his  own  imagination  fupplied 
him  fo  abundantly  with,  than  if  he  had  given  us  the 
mod  beautiful  parages  out  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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poets,  and  that  in  the  mod:  agreeable  manner  that  it 
'was  poflifole  for  a  mafter  of  the  English  language  to 
deliver  them. 

Upon  his  leaving  fchool,  he  feems  to  "have  given 
entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  pro- 
posed to  him ;  and  in  order  to  lettle  in  the  world  after 
a  family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  waa 
yet  very  young.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one 
Hathaway,  faid.  to  have  been  a  fubftantial  yeoman  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  this  kind  of  fet- 
tlement  he  continued  for  fome  time,  till  an  extrava- 
gance that  he  was  guilty  of  forced  him  both  out  of 
his  country,  and  that  way  of  living  which  he  had 
taken  up ;  and  though  it  fcemed  at  firft  to  be  a  bletniQi 
uppn  his  good  manners,  and  a  misfortune  to  him,  yet 
it  afterwards  happily  proved  the  occafion  of  exerting 
one  of  the  greatefk  gemufs  that  ever  was  known  in 
dramatick  poetry.  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common 
enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company ;  and 
amongft  them,  fome  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of 
deer-ftealing,  engaged  him  with  them  more  than  once 
in  robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
of  Cherlecot,  near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  pro- 
fecufed  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  fomewhae 
too  feverely ;  and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  ufage, 
he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  And  though  this,  pro- 
bably the  firft  effay  of  his  poetry,  be  loft,  yet  it  is 
fciid  to  have  been  fo  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the 
profecution  againft  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  bufinefs  and  family  in  Warwick- 
Aire,  for  fome  time,  and  fhelter  himfelf  in  (xmdon. 

It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accident*  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  made  his  firft  acquaintance  in  the  phy^ 
houfe.  He  was  received  into  the  company  then  in 
being,  at  firft  in  a  very  mean  rank  •,  but  his  admirable 
wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  ftage,  foon 
diftinguifhed  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  aftor, 
yet  as  an  excellent  writer.    His  name  is  printed,  as 
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the  cuftom  was  in  thofe  times,  amongft  thofe  of  the 
other  players,  before  fome  old  plays,  but  without 
any  particular  account  of  what  fort  of  parts  he  ufed 
to  play  5  and  though  I  have  enquired,  I  could  never 
meet  with  any  further  account  of  him  this  way,  than 
that  the  top  of  his  performance  was  the  Ghofr  in  his 
own  Hamlet.  I  Ihould  have  been  much  more  pkafed, 
to  have  learned  from  fome  certain  authority,  which 
was  the  firft  play  he  wrote  * ;  it  would  be  without  doubt 
a  pieafure  to  any  man,  curious  in  things  of  this  kind, 
to  fee  and  know  what  was  the  firft  effay  of  a  fancy 
like  Shakefpeare^s.  Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for 
his  beginnings,  like  thofe  of  other  authors,  among 
their  Jeaft  peneft  writings ;  art  had  fo  little,  and  na- 
ture fo  large  a  {hare  in  what  he  did,  that,  for  aught 
I  know,  tne  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they  were 
the  moft  vigorous,  and  had  the  moft  fire  and  ftrength 
of  imagination  in  them,  were  the  beft.  I  would  not 
be  thought  by  this  to  mean,  that  his  fancy  was  fo 
loofe  and  extravagant,  as  to  be  independent  on  the. 
rule  and  government  of  judgment ;  but  that  what  he 
thought,  was  commonly  lb  great,  fojuftly  and  rightly 
conceived  in  itfelf,  that  it  wanted  little  or  no  cor- 
rection, and  was  immediately  approved  by  an  im- 
partial judgment  at  the  firft  fight.  But  though  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  feveral  pieces  were  written 
be  generally  uncertain,  yet  there  are  paffeges  in  fome 
few  of  them  which  feem  to  fix  their  dates.  So  the 
Chorus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  aft  of  Henry  the  Fifth* 
by  a  compliment  very  handfomely  turned  to  the  earl 
of  Eflfex,  fhews  the  play  to  have  been  written  when 
that  lord  was  general  for  the  queen  in  Ireland :  and 
his  elogy  upon  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  fucceflbr 
king  James,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  Henry  the  Eighth, 

*  The  higheft  date  ef  any  I  can  yet  find,  \v  Romeo  and  Julia 
in  1590,  when  the  author  was  33  years  old;  and  Richard  the 
tmgd9  and  TfaJ*  i*  th*  MXt  yoftTj  rfe.  tkc  34th  ef  his  age. 
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is  a  proof  of  that  play's  being  written  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  latter  of  thofe  two  princes  to  the  crown 
of  England.  -  Whatever  the  particular  times  of  his 
writing  were,  the  people  of  his  age,  who  began  to 
grow  wonderfully  fond  of  diverfions  of  this  kind, 
could  not  but  be  highly  pleafed  to  fee  a  genius  arife 
amongft  them  of  fo  pleaiiirable,  fo  rich  a  vein,  and 
fo  plentifully  capable  of  furnifhing  their  favourite 
entertainments.  Betides  the  advantages  of  his  wit, 
he  was  in  himfelf  a  good-natured  man,  of  great 
fweetnefs  in  his  manners,  and  a  molt  agreeable  com- 
panion ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  with  fo  many 
good  qualities,  he  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
beft  converfations  of  thofe  times.  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  feveral  of  his  plays  atted  before  her,  and  without 
doubt  gave  him  many  gracious  marks  of  her  favour : 
it  is  that  maiden  pVincefs  plainly,  whom  he %  intends 
by 

»  A  fair  veftal,  throned  by  the  weft. 

Midfummer-Nigbfs  Dream. 

And  that  whole  paflage  is  a  compliment  very  properly 
brought  in,  and  very  handfomely  applied  to  hen  She 
was  lo  well  pleafed  with  that  admirable  charadter  of 
FalftafF,  in  The  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  that 
ihe  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more, 
and  to  fhew  him  in  love.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  writing  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor, 
How  well  fhe  was  obeyed,  the  play  itfelf  is  an  ad- 
mirable proof.  Upon  this  occafion  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  this  part  of  FalftafF  is  fijud 
to  have  been  written  originally  under  the  name  of 
a  Oldcaftle  \  fome  of  that  family  being  then  remaining* 
the  queen  was  pleafed  to  command  him  to  alter  it ; 
upon  which  he  made  ufe  of  FalftafF.     The  prefent 

*  Sec  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  the  Fwrtb.) 
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offence  was  indeed  avoided  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  author  may  not  have  been  fomewhat  to  blame 
in  his  fecond  choice,  fince  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John 
Falftaff,  who  was  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, was  a  name  of  diftinguilhed  merit  in 
the  wars  in  France  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  and  Henry 
the  Sixth's  times.  What  grace  foever  the  queen  con- 
ferred upon  him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  the 
fortune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made.  He 
had  the  honour  to  meet  with  many  great  and  uncom- 
mon marks  of  favour  and  friendlhip  from  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  famous  in  die  hiftories  of  that  tim?  for 
his  friendlhip  to  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Eflex.  It 
was  to  that  noble  lord  that  he  dedicated  his  poem  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  There  is  one  inftance  fo  lingular 
in  the  magnificence  of  this  patron  of  Shakelpeare's, 
that  if  I  had  not  been  allured  that  the  ftory  was  handed 
down  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  was  probably 
very  well  acquainted  with  his  affairs,  I  fhould  not 
have  ventured  to  have  inferted,  that  my  lord  South- 
ampton at  one  time  gave  him  a  thoufand  pounds,  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  purchafe  which  he 
heard  he  had  a  mind  to.  A  bounty  very  great,  and 
very  rare  at  any  time,  and  almoft  equal  to  that  pro- 
fufe  generality  the  prefent  age  has  fnewn  to  French 
dancers  and  Italian  fingers. 

What  particular  habitude  or  friendlhips  he  con- 
trafted  with  private  men,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn, 
more  than  tnat  every  one,  who  had  a  true  tafte  of 
merit,  and  could  diftinguilh  men,  had  generally  a 
juft  value  and  efteem  for  him.  His  exceeding  can- 
dour and  good-nature  muft  certainly  have  inclined  all 
the  gentler  part  of  the  world  to  love  him,  as  the 
power  of  his  wit  obliged  the  men.  of  the  moft  delicate 
knowledge  and  polite  learning  to  admire  him. 

His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonfon  began  with  a 
remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and  good-nature  •,  Mr. 
Jonfon,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to 
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the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the  players, 
in  order  to  hare  it  aftcd ;  and  the  perfon*  into  whole 
hands  it  was  put,  after  having  turned  it  carefefly  and 
fupercilioufly  over,  were  juft  upon  returning  it  to  him 
with  an  ill-natured  anfwer,  that  it  woiikl  be  of  no 
fcrvice  to  their  company  *  when  Shakdpeare  luckily 
caft  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  fomething  fo  well  in 
it,  as  to  engage  him  firit  to  read  it  through,  and  after- 
wards to  recommend  Mr.  Jonfon  and  his  writings  to 
the  publick.  Jonfon  was  certainly  a  very  good  lcho- 
lar,  and  in  that  had  the  advantage  of  Shakcfpeare ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  I  believe  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  what  nature  gave  the  latter,  was  more  than  a 
balance  for  what  books  had  given  the  former ;  and 
the  judgment  of  a  great  man  upon  this  occafion  was, 
I  think,  very  juft  and  proper*  In  a  converfation  be* 
tween  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
Endymion  Potter,  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton,  and  Ben 
Jonfon ;  Sir  John  Sucking,  who  was  a  profefied  ad- 
mirer of  Shakefpeare,  had  undertaken  his  defence 
againft  Ben  Jonfon  with  fome  warmth ;  Mr.  Hales, 
who  had  fat  ftill  for  fome  time,  told  them,  That  if 
Mr.  Sbakejpeare  had  not  read  the  ancients,  be  bad  tike- 
wife  not  fiolen  any  thing  from  them  -,  and  that  if  he 
would  produce  any  one  topick  finely  treated  try  any  of  then*, 
be  would  undertake  to  Jbew  fomething  upon  the  fame 
fitbjeft  at  ka/t  as  well  mitten  by  Sbukejpeare. 

Tie  latter  part  of  his  life  was  fpent,  as  all  men  of 
good  fenfe  will  wifti  theirs  may  be,  in  eafe,  retirement, 
and  the  converfation  of  his  friends.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gather  an  eftate  equal  to  his  occafion,  attd, 
in*  that,  to-  his  wtth  $  and  is  faid  to  have  fpent  feme 
years  before  hir  death  at  his  native  Stratford.  His 
pteafbrable  wit  and  good  nature  engaged  him  in-  the 
acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of 
the  gentlemen  of  die  neighbourhood.  Amongft  them, 
it  is  &  ftory  almoft  ftill  remembered  in  that  country, 
that  he  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  M*  Codtbd, 
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9n  oI4  gwitetnflii  noted  thereabouts  for  hk  wealth 
and  ufury :  it  happened,  that  m  a  pkafen*  conrtr^ 
jgaon  smongft  their  common  friends,  Mn  Cbrabc 
told  Shaktfpeare  in  a  bughiag  manmr*  that  1*  feuaaf 
he  intended  to  .write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to 
out-line  him.-,  and  fince  he  could  not  know,  what- 
tpjgJH  be  &bl  of  hkn  when  he  was  dead;  he  defircd 
it  caigte.  be  done  immediately:,  upoa  which*  Shake* 
fpwe  gawe.  tura  thefe  four  verier 

TejtM  tfyt  buq&rel  lies  tyr%  eqpvi?4% 
*Tis  akundrrf  tp  tenuis  fp*L  is  wtfap%: 
If  an%  mqn(a/k>  Wko.  lies  in,  this  tpjqkf 
Oh!  obi  qpojfitked&U*  Uti^Jahte^Cawhu 

Buttheihanpaeft  of  the  fatire  i$  feid1  to  have;  ftafig 
the  man  fo  l&verely,  that  he  never  forgave- iu 

He  died  k>  the  53d  year  o£  Ms  age*  anct'was  buried 
oft  the  north  Qde  of  the  chancel*  in  the  greae  ehurch 
at  Stratford,  where  a  monument,  as  engraved- in-  the 
plate,  $  placed  in  the  wait;  On  hi&  grave*-fttane-  i«i- 
de*ne$h«s 

Good  friend,  for  Jefus*  fake  forbear 
To  dig  the  duft  incfofedhm. 
Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  tbefeftonm 
And  curft  be  be  that  moves  my  bones. 

He  had  three  daughters,  of  which  two  lived  to  be 
married  -,  Judith,  the  elder,  to*  one  Mr.  Thomas 
Quk*ey>  by  whonvflte  had -three  fons,  who  all  died' 
without  children*;  and  Sufennah*  who*  was  his  fa- 
vourite, toD*.  J&h*vHalt,  aphyfieian  o€  good  repu- 
tation .  in  that  county.  She  left  one-  child  only,  a 
daughter,  who-  was  married  firft  to  Thomas  Nafliy 
c%  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John'  Bernard  of  Abbing- 
ton,  bufc  died  likswife  without  i flue. 

This  is  what  I  could  kanv  of  any  note^  either  re- 
lating to-Wmfolf  opfamtfy  ;  rite  chara&erof  the  man 
is  beft  feen  in  his  writings.     But  fmce  Ben  Jonfon*  has 
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rfmde  a  fort  of  aft  effay  towards  it  in  his  Difcaverie^ 
I  will  give  it  in  his  words  : 

"  I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it 
"  as  an  honour  to  Shakefpeare,  that  in  writing  (what* 
"  foever  he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My 
**  anfwer  hath  been,  Would  be  bad  blotted  a  thoufand  ! 
<c  which  they  thought  a  malevolent  fpeech.  I  had 
"  not  told  pofterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who 
"  chofe  that  circumftance  to  commend  their  friend  by, 
u  wherein  he  moft  faulted  :  and  "to  juftify  mine  own 
"  candour,  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his 
€C  memory,  on  this  fide  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
"  He  was,  indeed,  honeft,  and  of  an  open  and  free 
"  nature,  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and 
<c  gentle  expreflions  j  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
"  facility,  that  fometimes  it  was  neceffary  he  fhould . 
"  be  flopped :  Sufflaminandas  erat,  as  Auguftus  faid  of 
"  Hatenus.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power,  would 
"  the  rule  of  it  had  been  fo  too.  Many  times  he  fell 
"  into  thofe  things  which  could  not  efcape  laughter; 
"  as  when  he  faid  in  the  perfon  of  Caefar,  one  fpeak- 
iC  ing  to  him, 

"  Cafar  tbou  dojt  we  wrong, 

"  He  replied : 

"  Cdfar  did  never  wrong*  but  witbjuft  caufe. 

"  And  fuch  like,  which  were  ridiculous.  But  he  re- 
"  deemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues :  there  was  ever 
"  more  in  him  to  be  praifed  than  to  be  pardoned." 

As  for  the  paflage  which  he  mentions  out  of  Shake* 
fpeare,  there  is  fomewhat  like  it  in  Julius  C*far*  but . 
without  the  abfurdity ;  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  it  in 
any  edition  that  I  have  feen,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Jon- 
fon.  Befldes  his  plays  in  this  edition,  there  are  two 
or  three  afcribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Langbain,  which  I 
have  never  feen,  and  know  nothing  of.  He  writ  like- 
wife  Venus  and  Adonis*  and  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  in 

ftanzas, 
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ftanzas,  which  have  been  printed  in  a  late  collection 
of  poems.  As  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  Ben 
Jonfon,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it :  but  I  believe  it  may 
be  as  well  expreffed  by  what  Horace  fays  of  the  firlfc 
Romans,  who  wrote  tragedy  upon  the  Greek  models 
(or  indeed  tranflated  them)  in  his  epiftle  to  Auguftus. 

Naturd  fublimis  6?  acer9 

Namfpirat  tragicum  fat  is  &  f elicit  er  audet, 
Sed turpem  put  at  in  chartis  metuitque  lituram. 

As  I  have  not  propofed  to  myfelf  to  enter  into  & 
large  and  complete  collection  upon  Shakefpeare's 
works,  (o  I  will  only  take  the  liberty,  with  all  due 
fubmiffionto  the  judgment  of  others,  to  obfervefome 
of  thofe  things  I  have  been  pleafed  with  in  looking  him 
over. 

His  plays  are  properly  to  be  diftinguifhed  only  into 
comedies  and  tragedies.  Thofe  which  are  called 
hiftories,  and  even  fome  of  his  comedies,  are  really 
tragedies,  with  a  run  or  mixture  of  qomedy  amongft 
them.  That  way  of  tragi-comedy  was  the  common 
miftake  of  that  age,  and  is  indeed  become  fo  agreeable 
to  the  Englifh  tafte,  that  though  the  feverer  criticks 
among  us  cannot  bear  it,  yet  the  generality  of  our 
audiences  feem  to  be  better  pleafed  with  it  than  with 
an  exaft  tragedy.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor^  The 
Comedy  of  Errors j  and  The  Taming  of  tie  Sbrew>  are 
allpure  comedy ;  the  reft,  however  they  are  called, 
have  fomething  of  both  -kinds.  It.is  not  very  eafy  to 
determine  which  way  of  writing  he  was  molt  excel- 
lent in.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  entertain- 
ment in  his  comical  humours ;  and  though  they  did 
not  then  ftrike  at  all  ranks  of  people,  as  the  fatire  of 
the  prefent  age  has  taken  the  liberty  to  do,  yet  there 
is  a  pleafing  and  a  well-diftinguifhed  variety  in  thofe 
chara&ers  which  he  thought  fit  to  meddle  with..  Fal*- 
ftaff  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  mafter-piece ; 
the  charadfcer  is  always  well  fuftained,  though  drawn 
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Out  inta the tength  of  three  plays*  and even  the  a<> 
count  of  his  death,  given  by  his  old  hndlady  Mrs* 
Quickly,  in  the  firft  a&  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  though 
itbe  extremely  natural,  is  yet  as  diverting:  as  any  part 
of  his  life.  If  there  be  any  fault  m  the  draught  he 
has:  made  of  this  lewd  old  fellow,  it  is*,  that  though 
he  has  made  him  a  thief,  lying,  cowardly,  vain-glo- 
rious, and  in  fhort  every  way  vicious,  yet  he  has 
given  him  fb  much  wit  as  to  make  him  almoft  too 
agreeable ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  iome  people 
have  not,  in  remembrance  of  the  diverfiort  he  had 
formerly  afforded  diem,  been  forry  to  fee  hk  friend 
Hal  ufc  him  fa  fcurvHy,  when  he  comes  to  the  crown 
in.  the  end  of  The  Second  Part  cf  Henry  the  Famrth* 
Amangft  other  extravagancies,  in  The  Merry  Wrvas 
of  JVindfor  he  has  made  him  a  deer-ftealer,  that  ho 
might  ac  the  feme  time  remember  his  Warwickfliirc 
profecutor,  under  the  name  of  Juftictf  Shallot*  *  ho 
ha*  given:  him  very*  near'  the  fame  coat  of  aim*  which 
Dugdale,  in  his.  Antiquities  of  that  county,  ddetibes 
for  a  family  there,  and  makes  the  Welfb  pttrfon  de- 
fiant very  ptea&atfy  upon  them.  That  whole:  play 
k  admirable  \  the  humours  ate  various  and  well  op* 
poled;  the  main  defigrv  which  is  to  cure  Fordof  hia 
uarcafonable  jeaioufy,  is  extremely  well  condudeda 
In  Twelfth-Night  there  is  fomething.  fmgularijr  rich* 
culous.  andpbafanr  in  thefantaffical  fteward  Mafvoho> 
Theparafi£erandthrvainrgfotbmmF^Ue%  ia-AWs 
Well  tbarEn&t  tVeU,  is.  as.  good  as  any  thing  of  thai 
kind  in  Plautur or  Tenner.  Petruchio,  iaTbr  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  is  an  uncommon;  piece  of  hxmlour.  Tw 
converfation  of  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  mMmbAia 
about  Nttbing,  and  of  Rofalitid  \&jh  you  like  dj.  have 
much  wit  and  fprightlinefs  all  along.  His  ctowt*, 
without  which  charafter  there  was  harder  anf  pfap 
Writ  in.  that  time,  are  alt  very  entertaining:  and*  1 
believe,  Therfites-  in  ThUur  and  Crefidai  and  Ape- 
muttus*  in  Timon,  will  be  allowed .  t»  be  raafl»*acces 
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of  ill-nature,  and  fatirical  fnarling.  To  thefe  I  might 
add,  that  incomparable  chara&er  of  Shy  lock  the  Jew, 
in  Tbe  Merchant  of  Venice  \  but  though  we  have  feen 
that  play  received  and  a&ed  as  3  comedy,  and  the  part 
of  the  Jew  performed  by  an  excellent  comedian,  yet 
I  cannot  but  think  it  wad  designed  tragically  by  the 
author.  There  appears  in  it  a  deadly  fpirit  of  revenge* 
fuch  a  fay^ge  fiercenefs  and  fellnefs,  and  fuch  a  hloody 
defignation  of  cruelty  and  mifchief,  as  cannot  agree 
either  with  the  ftUe  or  characters  of  comedy.  The 
play  itfelf,  take  it  altogether,  feems  to  me  to  be  one  . 
of  the  moft  finUhed  of  any  of  Shakcfpeare's.  The 
tale  indeed,  in  that  part  relating  to  the  cafkets,  and 
the  extravagant  and  unufu^l  kind  of  bond  given  by 
Antonio,  is  too  much  removed  from  the  rules  of  pro- 
bability •,  but  taking  the  faft  for  granted,  we  muft 
allow  it  to  be  very  beautifully  written.  There  is 
fometjiiijg  in  the  friendship  of  Antonio  to  Bafianio 
very  great,  generous,  and  tender.  The  whole  fourth 
aft  (iugpQfing,  as  I  faid,  the  fad  to  be  probable)  is 
extremely  fine*  But  there  are  two  paflages  that  de- 
ferve  a  particular  notice.  The  firft  is,  what  Portia 
fays  in  praife  of  mercy,  and  the  other  on  the  power 
or  fflyfick.  The  melancholy  of  Jaques,  in  As  you 
Uke  itf  \s  as  Angular  and  odd  as  it  is  diverting.  And 
if,  wh^t  Horace  fays,      , 

J)ifficiie  eft  proprie  communia  dicerey 

It  will  be  a  hard  talk  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  him 
In  the  defcription  of  the  feveral  degrees  and  ages  of* 
man's  fife,  though  the  thought  be  old,  and  common 
enough. 

-Jll  the  world  is  aficge^ 

Ami  all  tbe  men  and  women  merely  players  * 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

'And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  part$9 

His  alts  being  feven  ages.     Firft  the  infant 

Vol.  L  [M]^  Mealing 
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Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe's  arms : 
And  then,  the  whining  fcbool-boy  with  bis  fatcbcl? 
Andjhining  morning-face,  creeping  like/nail 
Unwillingly  tofcbooL    And  then  the  hver 
Sighing  like  furnace ^  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  bis  miftrefs9  eye-brow.    Then  afoldier 
Full  of  Jtrange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard* 
Jealous  in  honour,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Ev9n  in  the  cannon9 s  mouth.     And  then  the  juftice 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin9d, 
With  eyes  fever e,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inflames  \  < 
Andfo  he  plays  his  part.     Thejixth  agefhifts 
Into  the  lean  and  flipper* d  pantaloon, 
With  fpellacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch  on  fide ; 
His  youthful  hofe,  wellfcrSd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  fhrunk  fbanks •,  and  his  big  manly  voice* 
Turning  again  toward  childifh  treble,  pipes 
And  whifiles  in  his  found.     Laft  fcene  of  ally 
That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  btftory, 
Is  fecond  cbildtfbnefs  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  tafie,  fans  every  thing. 

Vol.  II.  p.  203. 

Mis  images  are  indeed  every*  where  fo  lively,  that 
the  thing  he  would  reprefent  Hands  full  before  you, 
and  you  poflefs  every  part  of  it.  I  will  venture  to 
point  out  one  more,  which  is,  I  think,  as  ftrong  and 
as  uncommon  as  any  thing  I  ever  faw  \  it  is  an  image 
of  patience.    Speaking  of  a  maid  in  love,  he  fays, 


-She  never  told  her  love, 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  ?  tb9  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damajk  cheek :  fie  pirfd  in  thought* 
And  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument* 
Smiling  at  grief. 
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What  an  image  is  here  given  !  and  what  a  talk  would 
it  have  been  for  the  greateft  matters  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  have  exprcfied  the  paflions  defigned  by  this 
fkctch  of  ftatuary !  The  ftile  of  his  comedy  is,  in 
geheralj  natural  to  the  characters j  and  eafy  in  itfelf ; 
and  the  wit  moft  commonly  fprightly  and  pleafing, 
except  in  thofe  places  where  he  runs  into  doggerel 
rhimes*  as  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors, '  and  fome  other 
plays.  As  for  his  jingling  fometimes,  and  playing 
upon  Words,  it  was  the  common  vice  of  the  age  he 
lived  in  :  and  if  we  find  it  in  the  pulpit,  made  ufe  of 
as  an  ornament  to  the  fermons  of  fome  of  the  graved 
divines  of  thofe  times  ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought 
too  light  for  the  ftage. 

But  certainly  the  greatnels  of  this  author's  genius 
does  no  where  fo  much  appear,  as  where  he  gives  his 
imagination  an  entire  loofe,  and  raiies  his  fancy  to  a 
flight  above  mankind,  and  the  limits  of  the  vifible 
world*  Such  are  his  attempts  in  The  Tempeft,  Mid- 
fimmer  Night's  Dream,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet.  Of 
thefe,  The  Tempefi,  however  it  comes  to  be  placed  the 
firft  by  the  publishers  of  his  works,  can  never  have 
been  the  firft  written  by  him  :  it  feems  to  me  as  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  as  almoft  any  thing  we  have  of  his. 
One  may  obferve,  that  the  unities  are  kept  here,  with 
an  exa&nefs  uncommon  to  the  liberties  of  his  writing  •, 
though  that  was  what,  I  fuppofe,  he  valued  himfelf 
leaft  upon,  fince  his  excellencies  were  all  of  another 
kind.  I  am  very  fenfible  that  he  does,  in  this  play, 
depart  too  much  from  that  likends  to  truth  which 
ought  to-be  obferved  in  thefe  fort  of  writings ;  yet  he 
does  it  fo  very  finely,  that  one  is  eafily  drawn  in  to 
have  moje  faith  for  his  fake*  than  reafon  does  well 
allow  of..  His  magick  has  fomething  in  it  very  folemn 
and  very  poetical :  and  that  extravagant  charafter  of 
Caliban  is  mighty  well  fuftained,  fhews  a  wonderful 
invention  in  the  author,  who  could  ftrike  out  fuch  a 
particular  wild  image,   and  is  certainly  one  of  the 

[M  a]  fineft 
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fineft  and  moft  uncommon  grotefques  that  was  ever 
fcen.  The  obfervation,  which  I  have  been  informed 
*•  three  very  great  men  concurred  in  making  upon  this 
part,  was  extremely  juft;  Tbat  Sbakefpeare  bad  not 
only  found  out  a  new  cbarafter  in  bis  Caliban,  but  bad 
alfo  devifed  and  adapted  a  new  manner  of  language  for 
that  character. 

It  is  the  fame  magick  that  raifes  the  Fairies  in  Mid- 
fummer  Nigbfs  Dream,  the  Witches  in  Macbeth,  and 
the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet,  with  thoughts  and  language  fo 
proper  to  the  parts  they  fuftain,  and  fo  peculiar  to 
the  talent  of  this  writer.    But  of  the  two  laft  of  thefe 
plays  I  ihall  have  occaiion  to  take  notice,  among  the 
tragedies  of  Mr.  Shakefpeare.     If  one  undertook  to 
examine  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  by  thofe   rules 
which  are  eftablifhed  by  Ariftotle,  and  taken  from  the 
model  of  a  Grecian  ftage,  it  would  be  no  very  hard 
ta(k  to  find  a  great  many  faults  \  but  as  Shakefpeare 
lived  under  a  kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had 
never  been  made  acquainted  with  the  regularity  of 
thofe  written  precepts,  fo  it  would  be  hard  to  judge 
him  bj*a  law  he  knew  nothing  of.     We  are  to  con- 
fider  him  as  a  man  that  lived  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  uni- 
verfal  licence  and  ignorance :  there  was  no  eftablifhed 
judge,  but  every  one  took  the  liberty  to  write  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  fancy.     When  one 
confiders,  that  there  is  not  one  play  before  him  of  a 
reputation  good  enough  to  entitle  it  to  an  appearance 
on  the  prefent  ftage,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of 
great  wonder  that  he  fhould  advance  dramatick  poetry 
lb  far  as  he  did.    The  fable  is  what  is  generally  placed 
the  firft,  among  thofe  that  are  reckoned  the  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  a  tragick  or  heroick  poem ;  not,  per- 
haps, as  it  is  the  moft  difficult  or  beautiful,  but  as  it 
is  the  firft  properly  to  be  thought  of  in  the  contrivance 
and  courfe  of  the  whole ;  and  with  the  fable  ought  to 

,  *  Lord  Falkland,  Lord  C.  J.  Vaughaa,  and  Mj,  Seldea. 
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be  confidered  the  fit  difjDofition,  order,  and  conduA 
of  its  fcveral  parts.     As  it  is  not  in  this  province  of 
the  drama  that  the  ftrength  and  mattery  of  Shake- 
ipeare  lay,  fo  I  (hall  not  undertake  the  tedious  and 
ill-natured  trouble  to  point  out  the  feveral  faults  he 
was  guilty  of  in  it.    His  tales  were  feldom  invented, 
but  rather  taken  either  from  true  hiftory,  or  novels 
and  romances :  and  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  them 
in  that  order,  with  thole  incidents,  and  that  extent  of 
time  in  which  he  found  them  in  the  authors  from 
whence  he  borrowed  them.    Almoft  all  his  hiftorical 
plays  comprehend  a  great  length  of  time,  and  very 
different  and  diftind  places :  and  in  his  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  die  fcene  travels  over  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Roman  empire.     But  in  recompence  for  his  care- 
Jfefihefs  in  this  point,  when  he  comes  to  another  part 
of  the  drama,  The  manners  of  his  characters,  in  ailing 
or  freaking  what  is  proper  for  them,  and  fit  to  befhewn 
ty  the  poet,  he  may  be  generally  juftified,  and  in  very 
many  places  greatly  commended.     For  thofe  plays 
which  he  has  taken  from  the  Englifh  or  Roman  hiftory, 
let  any  man  compare  them,  and  he  will  find  the  cha- 
rafter  as  exadt  in  the  poet  as  the  hiftorian.     He  ieems 
indeed  fo  far  from  propofing  to  himfelf  anyone  aftion 
for  a  fubjed,  that  the  title  very  often  tells  you,  it  is 
The  Life  of  King  John,  King  Richard,  Uc.     What 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  idea  our  hiftorians  give 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  than  the  pi&ure  Shakefpeare  has 
drawn  of  him  !  His  manners  are  every  where  exaftly 
the  fame  with  the  ftory  ;  one  finds  him  ftill  defcribecj 
with  fimplicity,    paflive  fan&ity,   want  of  courage, 
weaknefs  of  mind,  and  eafy  fubmifiion  to  the  gover- 
nance of  an  imperious  wife,  or  prevailing  fa&ion : 
though  at  the  fame  time  the  poet  does  juftice  to  his 
good  qualities,  and  moves  the  pity  of  his  audience 
tor  him,  by  (hewing  him  pious,  difinterefted,  a  con- 
temner of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  wholly  refigned 
jo  the  fcvereft  difpenfations  of  God's  prpvidence. 

[M  3]  There 
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There  is  a  fliort  fcane  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  which  I  cannot  but  think  admirable  in  its  kind* 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  murdered  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter,  is  lhewn  in  the  laft  agonies  on  his  death- 
bed, with  the  good  king  praying  over  him.     There 
is  fo  much  terror  in  one,  fo  much  tendernefs  and 
moving  piety  in  the  other,  as  mull  touch  any  one 
who  is  capable  either  of  fear  or  pity.     In  his  Henry 
the  Eighth^  that  prince  is  drawn  with  that  greatnefs  of 
mind,  and  all  thofe  good  qualities  which  are  attributed 
to  him  in  any  account  of  his  reign.     If  his  faults  are 
pot  fhewn  in  an  equal  degree,  and  the  (hades  in  this 
pi&ure  do  not  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  the  lights,  it 
is  not  that  the  artift  wanted  either  colours  or  ikill  in 
the  difpofition  of  them  •>    but  the  truth,  I  believe, 
might  be,  that  he  forbore  doing  it  out  of  regard  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  fince  it  could  have  been  no  very 
great  refpect  to  the  memory  of  his  miftrefs,  to  have 
expofed  lbme  certain  parts  of  her  father's  life  upon 
the  ftage.     He  has  dealt  much  more  freely  with  the 
minifter  of  that  great  king,   and  certainly  nothing 
was  ever  more  juftly  written,  than  the  charafter  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey.     He  has  fhewn  him  infolent  in  his        ; 
profperity  •,    and  yet,    by  a  wonderful  addrefs,    he 
makes  his  fall  and  ruin  the  fubjeft  of  general  com-        i 
pafiion.     The  whole  man,  with  his  vices  and  virtues,        I 
is  finely  and  exaftly  defcribed  ifi  the  fecopd  fcene  of       ; 
the  fourth  aft.     The  diftrefles  likewife  of  Queen  Ca- 
tharine, in  this  play,  are  very  movingly  touched ;  and        | 
though  the  art  of  the  poet  has  fcreened  King  Henry 
from  any  grofs  imputation  of  injuftice,   yet  one  is        j 
inclined  to  wifh,  the  Queen  had  met  with  a  fortune 
more  worthy  of  her  birth  and  virtue.     Nor. are  the 
manners,  proper  to  the  perfons  reprefented,  lefs  juftly 
obferved,  in  thofe  characters  taken  from  the  Roman 
hiftory  •,  and  of  this,  the  fiercenefs  and  impatience  of       j 
Coriolanus,  his  courage  and  difdain  of  the  common        I 
people,  the  virtue  and  philofophiqil  temper  of  Brutus,       j 

and 
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and  the  irregular  greatnefs  of  mind  in  M.  Antony,' 
arc  beautiful  proofs.  For  the  two  laft  eipecially,  you 
find  them  exaftly  as  they  are  defcribed  by  Plutarch, 
from  whom  certainly  Shakefpeare  copied  them.  He 
has  indeed  followed  his  original  pretty  dole,  and  taken 
in  feveral  little  incidents  that  might  have  been  fpared 
in  a  play.  But,  as  I  hinted  before,  his  deiign  kerns 
mod  commonly  rather  to  defcribe  thofe  great  men  in 
the  feveral  fortunes  and  accidents  of  their  lives,  than 
to  take  any  fingle  great  aftion,  and  form  his  work 
{imply  upon  that.  However,  there  are  foine  of  his 
pieces,  where  the  fable  is  founded  upon  one  aftion 
only.  Such  are  more  efpecially,  Romeo  and  Juliet* 
Hamlet \  and  Othello.  The  defign  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
is  plainly  the  punifhment  of  their  two  families,  for 
the  unreafonable  feuds  and  animofities  that  had  beei* 
folong  kept  up  between  them,  and  occafioned  the 
efiufion  of  fo  much  blood.  In  the  management  of 
this  ftory,  he  has  (hewn  fbmething  wonderfully  tender 
and  paflionate  in  the  love-part,  and  very  pitiful  in  the 
diftrpfs.  Hamlet  is  founded  on  much  the  fame  tale 
with  the  EUSra  of  Sophocles.  In  each  of  them  a  young 
prince  is  engaged  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father, 
their  mothers  are  equally  guilty,  are  both  concerned 
m  the  murder  of  their  hufbands,  and  are  afterwards 
married  to  the  murderers.  There  is  in  the  firft  part 
of  the  Greek  tragedy  fomething  very  moving  in  the 
grief  of  Eleftra ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dacier  has  obferved, 
Acre  is  fomething  very  unnatural  and  fhocking  in  the 
manners  he  has  given  that  Princefs  and  Oreftes  in  the 
latter  part.  Oreftes  embrues  his  hands  in  the  blood 
pf  his  own  mother;  and  that  barbarous  action  is  per- 
formed, though  not  immediately  upon  the  ftage,  yet 
fo  near,  that  the  audience  hear  Clytemneftra  crying 
out  to  JEgyfthus  for  help,  and  to  her  fon  for  mercy : 
while  Eleftra  her  daughter,  and  a  Princefs  (both  of 
them  characters  that  ought  to  have  appeared  with 
jporc  decency)  Hands  upon  the  ftage;,  and  encourages 
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her  brother  in  the  parricide.  What  horror  dods  thi$ 
not  rajfe !  Clytemneftra  was  a  wicked  woman*  an4 
fyad  deferved  to  die ;  nay,  in  the  truth  of  the  ftory* 
fhe  was  killed  by  her  own  fon ;  but  to  reprefent  aa 
aftion  of  this  kind  on  the  ftagc,  is  certainly  to  offence 
againft  thofe  rules  of  manners  proper  to  the  perfotis* 
that  ought  to  be  obferved  there.  On  the  coiitrary* 
1st  us  only  look  a  little  on  the  conduct  of  Shakefpe&re. 
Hamlet  is  reprefented  with  the  fame  piety  towards  his 
father,  and  resolution  to  revenge  his  death,,  as  Orefirs  * 
he  has  the  fame  abhorrence  for  his  mother's  guile, 
which,  to  provoke  him  the  more,  is  heightened  by 
inceft:  but  it  is  with  wonderful  art  and  Juftnefe  of 
judgment,  that  the  poet  reftrains  him  from  doing 
violence  to  his  mother.  To  prevent  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  he  makes  his  father's  Ghoft  forbid  that  part  of 
his  vengeance : 

But  bowfoever  thou  purfuft  this  a&, 
faint  net  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Againft  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  beav'n. 
And  to  thofe  thorns  It  bat  in  her  bofom  lodgey 
"To  prick  and  fling  her. 

This  is  to  diftinguilh  rightly  between  horror  and  ter- 
ror. The  latter  is  r.  proper  paflion  of  tragedy,  but 
the  former  ought  always  to  be  carefully  avoided.  And 
certainly  no  dramatick  writer  ever  fucceeded  better  in 
raifing  terror  in  the  minds  of  an  audience  than  Shake- 
ipe?r*  has  done.  The  whole  tragedy  of  Macbeth* 
but  more  efpecially  the  fcene  where  the  King  is  mur- 
dered, in  the  fecond  aft,  as  well  as  this  play,  is  a 
noble  proof  of  that  manly  fpirit  with  which  he  writ ; 
and  both  fliew  how  powerful  he  was,  in  giving  the 
{Irongeft  motions  to  our  fouls  that  they  are  capable  of. 
1  cannot  leave  Hatplet,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
advantage  with  which  we  have  feen  this  mafter-piece 
of  Shakefpeare  diftingirifli  itfelf  upon  the  ftage,  by 

Mr. 


of  Mr.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Mr.  Bettertorfs  fine  performance  of  that  part.  A  man, 
who,  though  he  had  no  other  good  qualities,  as  he 
has  a  great  many,  muft  have  made  his  way  into  the 
efteem  of  all  men  of  letters,  by  this  only  excellency. 
No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  Shakelpearc's  man- 
ner of  expreffion,  and  indeed  he  has  ftudied.  him  (a 
well,  and  is  fo  much  a  mailer  of  him,  that  whatever 
part  of  his  he  perfohns,  he  does  it  as  if  k  had  been 
written  on  purpofe  for  him,  and  that  die  author  had 
exaftly  conceived  it  as  hie  plays  it.  1  mult  own  a 
particular  obligation  to  him,  for  the  moft  confiderable 
part  of  the  paflages  relating  to  this  life,  which  I  have 
here  transmitted  to  the  publick  *  his  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  Shakefpeare  having  engaged  him  to 
make  a  journey  into  Warwickfhire,  on  purpofe  to 
gather  up  what  remains  he  could,  of  a  name  for  which 
pe  hjid  fo  great  a  veneration. 
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The  following  Infirument  was  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  John  Anjlis,  Efq-,  Garter  King  at  4rms  ; 
It  is  marked  G.  13.  p.  349. 

[There  is  alfo  aManufcript  in  the  Heralds  Office,  mark'd 
W.  2.  p.  276  -,  where  Notice  is  taken  of  this  Coat, 
and  that  the  Per/on,  to  whom  it  was  granted,  bad 
borne  Magijtracy  at  Stratford  upon  Avon.] 

TO  all  and  lingular  noble  and  gentlemen  of  all 
eftates  and  degrees,  bearing  arms,  to  whom 
thefe  prefents  fhall  come  -,  William  Dethick,  Garter 
Principal  King  of  Arms  of  England,  and  William 
Camden,  alias  Clarencieul*,  King  of  Arms  for  the 
fouth,  eaft,  and  weft  jsarts  of  this  realm,  fend  greet- 
ings. Know  ye,  that  in  all  nations  and  kingdoms  the 
record  and  remembrance  of  the  valiant  fafts  and 
yirtuous  difpofitions  of  worthy  men  have  been  made 
known  and  divulged  by  certain  fhields  of  arms  and 
jtokens  of  chivalne  *  the  grant  or  teftimony  whereof 
appertained!  unto  us,  by  virtue  of  our  offices  from 
I  he  Queen's  moft  Excellent  Majefty,  and  her  High- 
nefs's  moft  noble  and  victorious  progenitors  :  where- 
fore being  folicited,  and  by  credible  report  informed, 
that  John  Shakefpere,  now  of  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gentleman,  whole  great 
grandfather,  for  his  faithful  and  approved  fervice  to 
the  late  moft  prudent  prince,  king  Henry  VII.  of 
famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with 
lands  and  tenements,  given  to  him  in  thofe  parts  of 
Warwickshire,  where  they  have  continued  by  fome 
defcents  in  good  reputation  and  credit •,  and  for  that 
the  faid  John  Shakefpere  having  married  the  daughter 
and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellingcotc, 
in  the  faid  county,  and  alfo  produced  this  his  ancient 
coat  of  arms,  heretofore  afligned  to  him  whiMt  he 


w?s  her  majefty's  officer  and  bailiff  of  that  town, 
In  confideration  of  the  premifes,  and  for  the  encou-r 
ragement  of  his  pofterity,  unto  whom  fuch  blazon  of 
arms  and  atchievements  of  inheritance  from  their  faici 
mother,  by  the  ancient  cuftom  and  laws  of  arms,  may 
lawfully  defcend ;  we  the  faid  Garter  and  Clarencieulx 
have  affigned,  granted,  and  confirmed,  and  by  thefe 
prcfents  exemplified  unto  the  faid  John  Shakefpere, 
and  to  his  pofterity,  that  fhield  and  coat  of  ^rms* 
viz.  In  afield  of  gold  upon  a  bend  fables  ajjpear  of  the 
jirfty  the  point  upward,  beaded  argent ;  and  for  his  creft 
or  cognifance,  A  falcon,  or,  with  bis  wings  difplayedy 
fianding  on  a  wreathe  of  bis  colours,  fupporting  afpear 
armed  beaded,  or  fteeled  filver,  fixed  upon  an  helmet 
with  mantles  and  taffels,  as  more  plainly  may  appear 
depidted  in  this  margent ;  and  we  have  likewife  impaled 
the  fame  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  faid  Arden  of 
WeUinejcote ;  fignify ing  thereby,  that  it  may  and  fhall 
be  lawful  for  the  faid  John  Shakefpere,  gent,  to  bear 
and  ufe  the  fame  fhield  of  arms,  fingle  or  impaled, 
as  aforefaid,  during  his  natural  life  \  and  that  it  fhall 
be  lawful  for  his  children,  iffue,  and  pofterity,  law- 
fully begotten,  to  bear,  ufe,  and  quarter,  and  fhew 
forth  the  fame,  with  their  due  differences,  in  all  law-- 
ful  warlike  feats  and  civil  ufe  or  exercifes,  according 
to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  cuftom  that  to  gentlemen 
t>elongeth,  without  let  or  interruption  of  any  perfon 
or  perfons,  for  ufe  or  bearing  the  fame.  In  witnefs 
and  teftimony  whereof  we  have  fubfcribed  our  names, 
and  fattened  the  feals  of  our  offices.  Given  at  the 
office  of  arms,  London,  the  day  of  in 

the  forty-fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  our  moft  gra- 
pious  fovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
fhe  f^ith,  &c.  1599. 


SHAKE, 


SHAKESPEAREV    WILL, 

Extra<acd  from  the  Regiftry  of  the  Archbifliop 
of  Canterbury. 

Vicefemo  quinto  die  Martii  Anno  Regm  Domini  nojtri 
.  Ja£obi  nunc  Regis  Anglic  &c.  decimo  quarto  & 
*  Scotia 'quadragefimo  nono.    Anno  Domini  1616. 

IN  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Shake- 
fpeare  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect  health  and  memory 
(God  be  praifed)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  laft 
will  and  teftament  in  manner  and  form  following; 
that  is  to  fay : 

Firjty  I  commend  my  foul  into  the  hands  of  God 
my  creator,  hoping,  and  affuredly  believing,  through 
tjie  only  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  Saviour,  to  be 
made  partaker  of  life  everlafting  •,  and  my  body  to 
the  earth  whereof  that  is  made. 

ltcm%  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful  Englifh  money, 
to  be  paid  unto  her  m  manner  and  form  following ; 
that  is  to  fay,  one  hundred  pounds  in  difcharge  of  her 
marriage  portion  within  one  year  after  my  deceafe, 
with  confidcrations  after  the  rate  of  two  (hillings  in 
the  pound  for  fo  long  time  as  the  fame  fhall  be  unpaid 
unto  her  after  my  deceafe-,  and  the  fifty  pounds  re- 
sidue thereof,  upon  her  furrendering  of  or  giving  of 
fuch  liifficient  fecurity  as  the  overfeersof  this  my  will 
{hall  like  of,  to  furrender  or  grant  all  'her  eftate  and 
eight  that  ftiall  defcend  or  come  unto  her  after  my 
deceafe,  or  that  fhe  now  hath  of,  in,,  or  to  one  copy- 
hold tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and 
being  iij  Stratford  upon  Avon  aforefaid,  in  the  faid 
pounty  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the 
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manor,  of  Rowingtan,  unto  my  daughter  Sufannah 
Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Itm>  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid  daughter 
Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  (he, 
or  any  ifliie  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three 
years  next  enfuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my 
will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her 
confideration  from  my  deceafe  according  to  the  rate 
afortfaid  :  and  if  fhe  die  within  the  faid  term  without 
iffue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and 
bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece 
Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  let  forth 
by  my  exiecutors  during  the  life  of  my  filler  Joan 
Harte,  and  the  ufe  and  profit  thereof  coming,  (hall 
be  paid  to  my  faid  lifter  Joan,  and  after  her  deceafe 
the  fifty  pounds  (hall  remain  amongft  die  children  of 
my  faid  filler,  equally  to  be  divided  amongft  them  • 
but  if  my  faid  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  the  end 
of  the  faid  three  years,  or  any  ifiue  of  her  body,  then 
my  will  is,  and  fo  I  deviie  and  bequeath  the  faid 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  fet  out  by  my  exe- 
cutors and  overfeers  for  the  beft  benefit  of  her  and 
her  ifiue,  and  the  ftock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  fo 
long  as  fee  lhall  be  married  and  covert  baron ;  but 
my  will  is,  that  (he  (hall  have  the  confideration  yearly 
paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  deceafe 
the  faid  ftock  and  confideration  to  be  paid  to  her  chil- 
dren^ if  (he  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors 
and  afligns,  (he  living  the  faid  term  after  my  deceafe ; 
provided  that  if  fuch  hulband  as  (he  (hall  at  the  end 
of  the  faid  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  and 
after,  do  fufficiently  aflure  unto  her,  and  the  iflue  of 
her  body,  land  ^anfwerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my 
will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  fo  by  my 
executors  and  overfeers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the 
faid  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (hall  be  paid  to  fuch 
hulband  as  lhall  make  fuch  aflurance,  to  his  own 
ufe. 

Item% 
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'  Iiem>  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid  filter  Joafl 
twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel,  to  be 
paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  deceafe  -, 
and  I  do  will  and  devife  unto  her  the  houfe,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  (he  dwelleth,  fcf 
her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  value  of  twelve 
pence. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  fons, 
William  Hart,  — ■ — ^-Hart,  and  Michael  Hart,  five 
pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my 
deceafe. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  faid  Elizabeth 
Hall  all  my  plate  that  I  now  have,  except  my  broad 
filver  and  gilt  boxes,  at  the  date  of  this  my  wilL 

Item*  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Strat- 
ford aforcfaid  ten  pounds;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe 
my  fword ;  to  Thomas  Ruflel,  efq;  five  pounds  v  and 
to  Francis  Collins  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds  fix 
(hillings  and  eight  pence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year 
after  my  deceafe. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  Sadler  twenty- 
fix  (hillings  eight  pence  to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  Wil- 
liam Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-fix  (hillings  eight  pence 
to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  my  godfon  William  Walker 
twenty  (hillings  in  gold;  to  Anthony  Na(h,  gent, 
twenty-fix  (hillings  eight  pence  •,  and  to  Mr.  John 
Na(h  twenty-fix  (hillings  eight  pence ;  and  to  my 
fellows  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry 
Cundell  twenty-fix  (hillings  eight  pence  apiece  to 
buy  the  rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devife  unto  my 
daughter  Sufannah  Hall,  for  the  better  enabling  of 
her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  per- 
formance thereof,  all  that  capital  mefluage  or  tene- 
ment, with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforefaid, 
called  The  New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two 
mefluages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  fitu- 
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ate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley-ftreet,  within  the 
borough  of  Stratford  aforcfaid ;  and  all  my  barns, 
ftables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments whatfoever,  fituate,  lying,  and  being,  or 
to  be  had,  referved,  preferred,  or  taken  within  the 
towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bufhaxton,  and  Wei- 
combe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  faid  county  of  War- 
wick ;  and  alfo  all  that  mefiuage  or  tenement,  with 
the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinfon  dwell- 
eth,  fituate,  lyings  and  being  in  the  Black-Friers  in 
London  near  the  Wardrobe ;  and  all  other  my  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatfoever;  to  have 
and  to  hold  all  and  fingular  the  faid  premifes,  with 
their  appurtenances,  unto  the  faid  Sufannah  Hall,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  after  her 
deceafe  to  the  firft  fon  of  her  body  lawfully  ifluing, 
and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  faid  firft 
fon  lawfully  ifiuing ;  and  for  default  of  fuch  ifiue,  to 
tHe  fecond  fon  of  her  body  lawfully  ifiuing,  and  to 
the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  faid  fecond  fon 
lawfully  ifiuing  -9  and  for  default  of  fuch  heirs  to  the 
third  fon  of  the  body  of  the  faid  Sufannah  lawfully 
ifluing,  and  of  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the 
faid  third  fon  lawfully  ifluing ;  and  for  default  of  fuch 
iffue,  the  fame  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  fons  of  her  body,  lawfully  ifiuing 
one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies 
of  the  faid  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fons  lawr 
fully  ifiuing,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to 
be  and  remain  to  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fons  of 
her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males ;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  ifiue,  the  faid  premifes  to  be  and  remain  to 
my  faid  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body 
lawfully  ifluing ;  and  for  default  of  fuch  ifiue,  to  my 
daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body 
lawfully  ifiuing  -,  and  for  default  of  fuch  ifiue,  to  the 

right 
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right  heirs  of  me  the  laid  William  Shakefpeare  fttf 
ever. 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  brown  beft  bed  with 
die  furniture. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  faid  daughter 
Judith  my  broad  filver  gilt  bole.  All  Ae  reft  of  m? 
goods,  chattels,  leafes,  plate,  jewels,  and  houfhokl- 
ftuff  whatfoever,  after  my  debts  and  legacies  paid, 
and  my  funeral  expences  difcharged,  I  give,  devife, 
and  bequeath  to  my  fon-in-law  John  Hail,  gent,  and 
my  daughter  Sufannah  his  wife,  who  I  ordain  and 
make  executors  of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament* 
And  I  do  intreat  and  appoint  the  faid  Thomas  Rufibl, 
efq;  and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to  be  overfeets  hereof. 
And  do  revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publifli  this  to 
be  my  laft  wiH  and  teftament.  In  witness  whereof 
I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  firfl: 
above-written,  by  me 

JPitnefs  to  the  Publi/hing  hereof  ', 

:Fra.  Collins, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinfon, 
Hamlett  Sadler, 
Robert  Whattcott. 

Probation  coram  Magifiro  WiUiam  Byrde,  L*g** 
Doftore  Commiffario,  fcfc .  vieefimo  fecundo  die 
men/is  Junii>  Anno  Domini  1616.  Juramenlo 
Jobannis  Hall  unius  ex.  et  cut,  &V.  de  bent  *t 
Jurat  Refervata  potejtate  et  Sufanna  Hall  *b. 
ex.  fc?r.  cu  vendit,  &c.  petitur. 


r* 


fo  the  foregoing  Accounts  of  S  h  ak  e  s  p  e  ar  e*s  Life, 
I  have  only  one  Pajfage  to  add,  which  Mr.  Pope 
related,  as  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Rowe. . .    . 


IN  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches  being  yet  un* 
common,  and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  ufe,  thofe 
who  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk, 
went  on  horfeback  to  any  diftant  bufinefs  or  diverfion. 
Many  came  on  horfeback  to  the  play,  and  when 
Shakefpeare  fled  to  London  from  the  terror  of  a  cri- 
minal proportion,  his  firft  expedient  was  to  wait  at 
the  door  of  the  play-houfe,  ajid  hold  the  horfts  c£ 
thpfe  that  had  no  fervants,  that  they  might  be  ready 
again  after  the  performance.  In  this  office  he  became 
fo  confpicuous  for  his  care  and  readincfs,.  that  in  a 
fliort  time  every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for  Will, 
Shakefpeare.  and  fcarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trpfted 
with  a  horfe  while  Will.  Shakefpeare  could  be  had. 
This  was  the  firft  dawn  of  better  fortune.  %Sfiake- 
fpeare,  finding  more  horfes  put  into  his  hand  than  he 
could  hold,  hired  boys  to  wait  under  his  infpe&ion, 
who,  when  Will;  Shakefpeare  was  fummon&l,  -were 
immediately  to  prefent  themfelvies,  lam  Sbakefpnarts 
ty,  Sir.  In  time  Shakefpeare  tound  higher  employ 
ment;  but  as  long  as  the  praftice  of  riding  to  the 
play-houfe  continued,  the  waiters  that  held  the  horfes 
retained  thp  appellation  of,  Shakefpeare? s  boys. 


Johnson. 
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f  Baptifms,  Marriages,  and  Burials  of  the  Shake- 
fpeare  family ;  transcribed  from  the  Regifter-book 
of  tho  Parifh  of  StxatfonJ  upoi}  Ayon,  Warwick- 
fhirc, 

1  TONE,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Sept.  15, 

Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried  April  30, 

*  WfLLI  AM,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  April  36, 

.1564. 

Gilbert,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  0£t.  13,  1566. 
?Jone,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Apr.  15,  1569, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Sept.  28, 

Richard,  fon  of  Mr*  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  March  si, 

1573-  ''..■',. 

Ann*,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried  April  4,  x  $79. 
Edmund,  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  May  3, 1580. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anthony  Shakfpere^  of  Hampton,  was 
baptized  Feb.  10,  1583. 

Sufanna,  daughter  of  WILLIAM  SH A£SPERE,  was  baptized 
May  26,  158}, 

*  Samuel  and  Judith,  fon  and  ctogkter  of  WJUAAM.  SHA&- 

SPERB;  were  baptized  Fe  J>.  zr  1 58^. 

John;  Shakfpere  and  Margery  Roberts  were  married  Nav.  jj, 

*  1584-' 

Margery,  wife  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried  0&.  29,  1587. 

TJrfula,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  March  1 1, 

1588. 

Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakfpere,  was  buried  March  6,  1589. 

f  With  this  extraft  from  the  rcpfter  of  Stratford,  I  was  favoured  by  the 
Hon.  Junes  Weft,  efq.    St  e  e  v  e  ks. 

1  She  married  the  anceftor  of  the  Harts  of  Stratford* 
*  Born  April  13,  1564. 

>  This  feems  to  be  a  grandaughter  of  the  firft  John. 
f  This  Samuel,  only  fon  of  the  poet,  died  aged  ia. 

Humphrey, 


Baptifms,  Marriages,  Burials,  &c. 

Hqmpbrey^fonof  Joha  Shakfpere,  was  baptizpr-May  24, 1590. 

Philip,  foa  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Sept.  21,  1(91* 

Samuel,  ion  of  WILLIAM  SHAKFPERE,  was  buried  Aug.  1 1, 
1596. 

Mr.  John  Shakfpcre  was  buried  Sept.  8,  1601.  •  •    * 

*  » 

*  John  Hall,  gent,  and  Sufannji  Shakfpere  were  married  June  ;, 

1607.  ,' 

Mary  Shakfpcre,  wjdow,  was  buried  Sept.  9,  \6o$. 

Gilbert  Shakfpere,  adolefcens,  was  buried  Feb.  3,  161 1. 

Richard  Shakfpere  was  buried  Feb.  4,  1612. 

1  Thomas  Queeny  and  5  Judith  Shakfpere  were  married  Feb.  10, 
1616. 

WILLIAM  SHAKFPERE  B,  gentleman,  was  buried  April  25, 
1616. 

*  Mrs.  9hakTpere  was  buried  Aug.  6,  1623. 

9  This  gentleman  was  a  phyfician  :  he  parried  the  poet's  eldeft  daughter. 

*  Judith  was  the  poet's  youngaft  daughter. 

\  As  Shakeipcare  the  poet  married  his  wife  from  Shottenr,  i  village  near 
Stratford,  pofCbly  he  might  become  pofleflbr  of  a  remarkable  bouft  there,  as 

Sn  of  her  portion  ;  and  jointly  with  his  wife  convey  it  as  part  of  their 
ughter  Judith *s  portion  to  Thomas  Queeny.    It  is  certain  that  one  Queeny, 

an  cUcdy  jientfcmari,  Ibid  it  to Harvey,  ef«i;  of  Stockton,  near  Sourham, 

Warwickshire,  father  of  John  Harvey  Thurfby,  efq;  of  Abington,  near  Nor- 

»^on ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  Harvey  fold  it  again  to  Satnncl  Tyler,  cf<j; 
ftfters,  as  his  heirs,  now  enjoy  It. 
.TOedthexjd.      ,  -  *  '       ...  ' 

•  The  poet**  widow. 


(N  2  j  Upon 


-  Upon  the  EfHgies  of  my  worthy  Friend, 
•  the  Author  Mafter  William  Shake  spear?! 
and  fiis'  Works,  * 

OPe&atcr,  this  Uffs  fhaiow  is  \ — to  fee 
**  The  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  be, 
Turn  reader :  but  obferve  his  comick  vein, 
Laugh  \  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragick  ftrain, 
Then  weep  :  fo,—-when  thou  find' Ji  two  contraries* 
Two  different  pafftons,  from  thy  rapt  fcutjife,—* 
Say,  (who  alone  effeli  xfucb wonders  could) 
Hare  Sbakefpmre  to  (he  life  thou  deft  behold.  ** 

,  To  the  R* Aden       .     ••      '\  • 

This  figure,  that  thou  here  fee* ft  put% 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakefpedre  cut  -,  .; 

Wherein  the  graver  had  d  firife 
With  nature,  to  out-do  the  Ufe  : 
O,  could- he  but  have  drawn \  his  wit  ■, 
.  As  well  in  brafs,  as  he  bath  hit . 
His  face  \  the  print  would  then  furpafs      ,  ., 
,'  All,  tbpt.  was  ever  writ  in  brafs  :- * 
But,  fince  he  tamtf,  reddef,  look 
Not  on  his  pifiure, '  but  his  book,  ■  •  E.  J- 

To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved, 

the  Author  Mr,  William  Shakespeare, 

^nd  what  he  hath  kft  us. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Sbakefpeare,  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book,  and  fame  \    . 
While  I  confefs  thy  writings  to  befucb, 
As  neither  man,  nor  mufe,  can  praife  too  much  \ 
*Tis  true,  and  all  metis  fuffrage .  but  theft  ways 
4  Were  not  tbefatbs  I  meant  unto  thy  praife ; 

Far 
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Farfeekeji  ignorance  fin  tbefe  may  lights 

Wbicby  when  it  founds  at  btft,  but  echoes  right  % 

Or  blind  affeBion,  which  doth  neyer  advance 

The  truth,  but  gropes ;  and  urgeth  all  by  chance  -a 

Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  tbispraife, 

And  think  to  ruin  where  it  feem'd  to  raife : ' 

Tbefe  are  as  fome  infamous  bawd,  or  whore. 

Should  praife  a  matron  \  what  could  hurt  her  more  ? 

But  thou  art  proof  againft  them  \  and,  indeed, 

Above  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need : 

I,  therefore,  will  begin : — Scul  of  the  age, 

The  applaufe,  delight,  the  wonder  of  ourftage, 

Mf  Sbakefpeare,  rife!  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Spencer ;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 

A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room : 

Thou  art  a  monument,  without  a  tomb ; 

And  art  alive  ftill,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  give* 

f  hat  I  not  mix  thee  fo,  my  brain  excufes\ 

I  mean,  with  great  but  difproportiorfd  mufes  : 

For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

IJbould  commit  thee  fur ely  with  thy  peers ; 

And  tell — bow  far  thou  didft  our  Lilly  outjbine, 

Orfporting  Kyd,  or  Markw's  mighty  tine. 

And  though  thou  badjtfmall  Latin,  and  left  Greek,— * 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  notfeek  1 

For  names  -,'  but  call  forth  tbundring  Mfcbyhs, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead  \ 

¥o  live  again,  to  bear  thy  bujkin  tread 

Andjbake  a  ft  age :  or,  when  thy  focks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  abne ;  for  the  comparifon 

0/  all,  thtitinfolcnt  Greece,  cr  haughty  Rome, 

Sent  forth,  orftnee  did  from  their  ajhes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain  t  thou  haft  one  to  fhow^ 

fo  whom  allfcenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

Hi  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ; 

And  all  the  mufes  ftill  were  in  their  prime, 

.       [N  i\  W;*n 
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When  like  Apollo  be  came  forth  to,  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  birfelf  was  proud  of  his  defigns, 

Andjofd  to  wear  the  drejjing  of  bis  lines ; 

tVbicb  were  fo  richly  fpun%  and  woven  fo  fit t 

As ,  fince,  Jhe  will  vouchfafe  no  other  wit : 

The  merry  Creek,  tart  Ariftophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe ; 

But  antiquated  and  deferted  lie, 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  muft  I  not  give  nature  ally  thy  arty 

My  gentle  Skahfpeare%  muft  enjoy  a  part  ;— 

For,  though  the  poet's  matter' nature  be, 

His  art  doth  give  the  fajhion :  and  that  be% 

Who  cafts  to  write  a  living  line,  muft  hoe  at, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  andftrike  afeeona beat 

Upon  the  Mufes1  anvil  \  turn  the  fame, 

(And  bimfelf  with  it)  that  be  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or*  for  the  laurel,  be  may  gain  a  fcorn, — 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born : 

And  fucb  wcrt  tbcu  :  Look,  bow  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  bis  iffue  \  evenfo  the  race 

Of  Sbakefpearfs  mind,  and  manner s%  brightly  Jhines 

In  bis  weU-torned  and  true-filed  lines  \ 

In  each  of  which  be  feems  to  Jbake  a  lance, 

{tfs  brandiflfd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance* 

Sweet  fwan  of  Avon,  what  a  fight  it  were,~ 

Txtfee  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear  * 

And  make  tbofe  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames \ 

Thqtjp  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James ! 

But  fitly;  I  fee  thee  in  the  bmifpbcre 

Advanced,  and  made  a  conftellation  there  :— 

Shine  forth,  tbouftar  of  poets  -,  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  ftage  ; 

Which  Jince  thy  flight  from  hence,  bath  mourn' d  like  mgfa ' 

And  def pairs  day,  but  by  thy  volume's  tight ! 

Bin  Jonson. 

;  Upon 
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tjpon  the  Lines,  and  Life,  of  the  famous 
Scenick  Poet,  Mailer  William  S  h  ak  espea  &  J. 

Tbofe  bands y  which  you  fo  clapt%  go  rum  and  wring) 
Ton  Britain*  brave ;  for  done  are  Sbakefpeare's  days ; 
His  days  are  done,,  thai  made  the  dainty  plays, 

Which  made  the  globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to  ring : 

Drfd  is  that  vein,  drfd  is  the  Thefpian  fpring, 
funfd  all  to  tears,  and  Pbcebus  clouds  bis  rays  \ 
Tbat  corpfe,  thai  coffin,  now  befiick  tbofe  bays, 

Which  crown* d  him  poetfirft,  then  poets*  king. 
If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have, 

All  tbofe  he  made  would  fear ce  make  one  to  this  > 
Where  fame,  now  tbat  be  gone  is  to  the  grave, 

(Death9s  publick  tyringhoufe)  the  Nuntius  is : 

for,  though  his  line  of  life  went  foon  about, 

The  life  yet  of  his  lines  fhall  never  out. 

Hugh  Holland* 

Td  the  Memory  of 
the deccafed  Author,  Matter  W.  Shakespeare. 

Sbakefpeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
fbe  world  thy  works ;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb,  thy  name  mtfft:  when  tbat  ft  one  is  rent,     * 
And  time  diffolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  fhall  view  tbeeJtiU ;  this  book, 
When  brafs  and  marble  fade,  fhall  make  thee  look 
Frefb  to  all  ages  j  when  pofterity 
Shall  loath  wbafs  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 
Tbat  is  not  Sbakefpearfs,  every  line,  each  verfe, 
Here  fhall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  herfe^ 
Nor  fire,  nor  cankering  age—  as  Nafofaid 
Of  bis,— thy  wit- fraught  book  fhall  once  invadi : 
Nor  fhall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 
Tboutb  mi/1,  until  our  bankrout  ft  age  be  ftcd 

{N  4] "    '  (bnpqfJlbU) 
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(Tmpoffible)  with  feme  newftrain  to  out- do 
Paffxons  of  Juliet \  and  her  Romeo  ; 
Or  till  I  bear  afiene  more  nobly  take, 
Than  when  thy  balf-fword  par  lying  Romans  fpake : 
Till  tbefey  till  any  of  tby  volume's  reft, 
Shall  with*  more  fire  more  feeling  be  exprefs'd, 
Be  fur e,  -our  Sbakefpeare,  thou  canft  never  die, 
But j  crown'd  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 

Li  Digces. 
To  the  Memory  of  Mafter  W.  Shakespeare, 

We  wonder  "d,  Sbakefpeare,'  that  thou  wenfftfofoon 
Froto  the  world's  Jlage  to  the  grave's  tyring-rootn : 
tVe  thought  thee  dead  ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 
Tells  tby  fpeftators,  that  thou  went' ft  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applaufe :  an  attor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  aft  a  fecond  fart ; 
That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality ', 
This  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite. 

J.  M. 

On  worthy  M after  Shakespeare, 
and  his  Poems. 

A  mind  refieSing  ages  pafl,  wbofe  dear 
And  equal  furf ace  can  make  things  appear, 
Diftant  a  tUufand  years>  and  reprefent. 
Them  in  their  lively  colour  s,  juft  extent : 
To  outrun  hqfty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 
Rowl  hack  tie  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confufed  lie 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality : 
In  that  deep  dufky  dungeon,  to  difcern 
A  rcyil  ghojl  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn     " 
The  phyfiognomy  of  Jhades,  and  give    • 
Themfyddcn  birth>  wondering  how  oft  they  live  \ 
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What  fiery  coldly  tolls,  what  poets  feign 
Atfecond  band*  andpilture  without  brain, 
Senfelefs  and  fouUlefs  Jbews :  to~give  ajlagc,— 
Ample*  and  true  with  life, — voice,  attion,  age, 
As  Plato's  year,  and  new  fcene  of  the  world. 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  burfd : 
To  raife  our  ancient  fovereigns  from  their  berfe, 
Make  kings  his  fubjefts ;  by  exchanging  verfe 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  prefent  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 
Tetfo  to  temper  paffion,  that  our  ears 
Takepleafure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Botbfmle  and  weep  j  fearful  at  plots  fo  fad, 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear  •,  abused,  and  glad 
To  ie  abus'd ;  affe&ed  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  falfe,  plea  J d  in  that  ruth 
At  which  weftart,  and,  ly  elaborate  play, 
Tartu? d  and  tickVd ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  paft  made  pqftime,  and  in  ugly  fort 
Difgorging  up  bis  ravin  for  our  fport  ;— 
~-WbiU  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne, 
Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  fecret  engines 5  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love ; 
Tofirike  up  and  fir  oak  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  fleer  the  affections  j  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mold  us  anew,  ftolnfrpm  ourf elves : — 

This, — and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  exprefs%d 
But  by  him f elf,  bis  tongue^  and  bis  own  breaft, — 
Was  Sbakefpeare's  freehold*,  which  bis  cunning  brain 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train ; — 
The  bufkin'd  mufe,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  band 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair, 
The  filver-voiced  lady,  the  moft  fair 
Calliope,  wbofe  fpeaking  fdence  daunts, 
And  fie  wbofe  praife  the  heavenly  body  chants. 

Thefe 
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Tbefe  jointly  woo9d  him^  envying  one  another  j— 
Obeyed  by  all  as  fpcufe,  but  fafd  as  brother  ;— 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe*  of  [able  grave, 
frefb  green,  and  pleafant  yellow,  red  mojl  brave, 
And  conftant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltlefs  white, 
The  lowly  rujfet,  and  the  fear  let  bright : 
Branch' d  and  embroidered  like  the  painted  fpring  \ 
Each  leaf  match9 d  with  a  flower,  and  each  firing 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  ofjilk :  there  run 
Italian  works,  whofe  thread  theftfttrs  fpun ; 
And  there  didfing,  or  fern  tofing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice : 
Here  bangs  a  moffy  rock  \  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled :  not  the  air, 
Nor  clouds y  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn  * 
Not  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  mufes  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy, 
In  mortal  garments  pent,— -death  may  deftroy, 
Fbeyfay,  his  body  \  but  his  verfe  fball  life, 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  bands  Jhall  give  : 
In  a  lefs  volume,  but  more  fir ongfy  bound, 
Sbakefpeare  fball  breathe  andfpeak  \  with  laurel  crown % 
Which  never  fades ;  fed  with  ambrefml  meat  % 
In  a  well-lined  vefiure,  rich,  and  neat : 
So  with  this  robe  they  cloafb  him,  bid  him  wear  it  j. 
For  time  fball  never  ft ain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments* 

J.  M.  S. 


Aa 
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An  Epitaph  on  the 
admirable  dramatick  Poet,  W.  Shakespiari. 

What  needs*  my  Sbakefpeare*  for  bis  honoured  bones* 
fbt  labour  of  an  age  in  filed  ft  ones ; 
Or  that  bis  hallow* d  r cliques  Jhould  be  bid 
Under  a ftar-yp mnting pyramid? 
Djt#r  fin.'of  memory ,  great  beir  of  fame* 
What  needfl  thou  fucb  weak  witnefs  of  thy  name  ? 
Tbeu,  in  our  wonder  and  aftoniffimeni* 
Haft  built  tbyfelf  a  live-long  monument : 
For  wbilft*  to  the  fbame  of  flow- endeavouring  art* 
fby  tafy  numbers  flow  \  and  that  each  heart- 
Hatb>  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book* 
Tbofe  Delpbick  lines  with  deep  imprejfton  took ; 
fbentbou*  our  fancy  of  itfelf  bereaving* 
deft  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  9 
M%  fofepulcbefd,  in  fucb  pomp  doft  lie* 
Vbat  kings*  for  fucb  a  tomb*  would  wijb  to  die. 

John  Mjvtok: 


A     LIST-  OF    THE 
O  L  D      E  D  I  T  I   O  N  S 
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SHAKESPEARE'S    PLAYS. 


Thofe  in  Quarto  marked  with  Afteriflcs  are  in  no  for- 
mer Tables,  I  know  no  one  who  has  fcen  thofe  in 
the  IralickCharafters,  but  find  them  in  Mr.  Pope's 
and  Mr.  Theobald's  Lifts,  and  in  Dr.  Warburton's, 
which  is  compiled  from  them. 


i.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  William  Shake- 

fpeare,  1600. 
2.  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  1600,  James  Roberts. 


ft.  Merry  Wives  < 

\  1602.    T.  1 

H.     V-  D°.  William  I 

I3.  D°.  WilliamS 


1 1.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  William  Shakefpeare, 

.  C.  for  Arthur  Johnfon. 

Shakefpeare,  1619,  forD°. 

Shakefpeare,  1630,  T.  H.  for  R. 

Meighea. 


'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  William  Shakefpeare, 
HI.     }         1600,  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wife  and  William 
Afpley. 


Si.  Merc 
J. 
2.  W.J 
.3-  Do- 

I         rcl 
/4-  D°. 


I .  Merchant  of  Venice,  William  Shakefpeare,  1 600 .' 
K.  for  Thomas  Heyes. 
Shakefpeare,  1600,  J.  Roberts. 
IV.     J  3-  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  1637,  M.  P.  for  Lau- 
rence Hayes. 

William  Shakefpeare,  1652,  for  William 
I  cakfti 

V.  1.  hmtt 


}\YLiv?i Labour 1 
"  W.nr.-forCut 
2.  D°.  William  SI? 
Smettiwicke. 


'I/Love's  Labour Loft,  ttWtflinSbqkefpeare,  1598, 
Sl?atefpeare,  1631,  W.9.  for  Joha 
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!I .  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  *6«7,  V.  5.  for  Nich.  Ung% 
2.D0.  Will.  Shakefpeare,^!,  W,  S,  for*  Jqhn 
Smethwicke*       »v,  . 

1.  King  Lear,  William  Shakefpeare,  1608,  for  N* 


•     n.  King  tear,  Willi 

\  thaniel  Butter, 

[.     J  2.  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  i&>&,  for  D°, 

y    13.  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  1655,  Jane  Bel 

1.  King  John,  a  Parts,  159*,/^  Sampfin  Clarke. 


VIII. 


ff, 


XL 


1.  JViugjt/uiJ«    +  xAiio,  A^y^yywf   u»«^yw  www, 

a.  D°.  W.  Slw  161 1,  Valentlne'Slmmes,  for  John 
Helme.  ■ 

3 .  D<>.  W. -Shakefpeare,  1 622,  Aug.  Mathew©,  for 
Thotnas  Dewe, 

•i."  Richard  II.  William  Shakefpeare,  1598,  Valcn- 
•  tifie  Shnmes,  for  Andrevr  Wife. 

2.  Do.  Wl  Shakefpeare,  1608,  W.  W.  for  Mathew 
Law.    .• 

"3.  Dd.  William  Shakefpeare^  1 6 1 5,  for  Mathew  Law. 
-4.  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  1634,  John  Norton. 

1.  Henry  IV.  Firft  iPart,  1598,'  P.S.  for  Andrew 

Wife. 

2.  DP.W.  Shakefpeare,  1599,  S.jB.  for  R>. 
^  Dp.  T604.  ,.     , 

4.  Do:  1608,  for  Mathew  Law. 

5.  D°.  W.  Shakefpeare,  16 13,  W.  W.,for  D°. 

6.  D9.  William  Shakefpeare,  1622,   T.  P.  fold 

byD°. 

7.  V*.  William  Shakefpeare,  1*^32,  John  Norton, 

fold  by  William  Sheares.     : 
$.  D°.  William  Shakefpearp,,i639,  Jo)m>,Nprlon, 
/>.     fold  by  Hugh  Perry.     s       \  -A" -♦ 

He9ry.IV.  Second  Part,  William  Shakefpeare, 
for  Andrew  Wife  and  William 


{He9z7.IV.  Secoi 
1600;  V.S.  I 
Afpley. 
D*.  i6op.  D\ 


JUL  1.  Henry 


xir.  * 


xm.  xiV. 


{ 

ft.  Henry  Fl 
J  Smma 
I  2.  D°.Win 
L        forT.: 


1.  ttenryV.  i6ct>.rk0.Credt,forr.AtiBingtm. 

2.  D\  1602,  Thomas  Cteede,  for  Thomas 
Pdvjer.  •        - 

3.  TT.  ifc>8,  for  T.  P. 


•i 


'1.  Henry  VI.  WMamSfokefaart,  1600,  Kii 
.-.    &m«a,  firTho.  Millington. 
™ .  William  Shakefpeare,  no  tint*,  W.  W. 
-  "".  Millington. 

'  1.  Richard  m.  1597,  Valentine  Simmes,  for 

'_    Andrew  Wife. 
t.'D:  William  Shakefpeare,  1598,  Thomas 
r%   -Creede,  forD°. 
3*. M  William  Shakefpeare,  1.692,  Thomas 

Creede,  for  D°. 
4-  P°.  William  Shakefpeare,  1612,  Thomas 
Creede,  fold,  by  Matthew  Lawe. 

5.  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  1622,  Thomas, 

PurfoM,  fold  by  D». 

6.  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  1620,  John  Nor- 

ton, fold  by  DV" 

7.  D\  William  Shakefpeare,  1634,  John  Nor. 

ton, 


XV*:  .        .  Titus  Andronicus,  1 61 1,  for  Edward  White, 


*V. 


xvn. 
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I.  TroUusand  Crcffida,  Wiljkm Shakefpeare, 
1609,  G.  Eld,  for  R.  Bonian  aad  H, 
Whalky,  with  «  Preface. 

i.  D\  1609,  for  IP. 

3.  Do.  no  Date,  Do.    .  -    . 


'  1..  Rerneo  and.  Juliet,  ,507,  job,,  namer. 
J  %.  D°,  jjpp,  ThcCrede,  for  CuthbertBurky. 

XVflt  •    U.  tr\  William  Shtkefpeare.  no  Date,  John 
6  /  s    Smelbwicke. 
E|.  DVWlUh»8toker^eare,  1637,  R.  Young, 


XIX.  1.  Hamlet, 


s.  Hamlet,  William  Shakefpeare,  1605,.  L. R* 

for  N.  L. 
[a.  D\  William  Shakefpeare,  161 1,  for  John 
irnr     #  '         Smethwicke. 

***'        *)  3.  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  no  Date,  W.  S. 
for  D*. 
1 4.  D»f  William  Shakrfpwe,  1637,  JL  Young, 
for  D*. 

1.  Othello,  William  Shakefle&re,  m  Date>  Tb(h 
•  mas  Walkely. 

2.  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  1622,  N«Oj  for 
vv         J         Thomas  Walkely.  .  . 
**'        }  3.  D°.  William  Shakefpeare,  1630,  A-  M>  for 

Richard  Hawkins.    .     . 
4.  D°.  WilKam  Shakelf  eare,  1655,  for  William 
Le^kcf  t  . 

t>  Of  all  the  other  PJays,  the  only  authcntick  Edition  it 
the  Folio  of  1623,  from  which  the  fubfequeat  FQU93 
ucrer  vary  bat  by  Accident  or  Negligence. 

FOLIO     ED  I  T  I  ON  & 

I.  Mr.  William  Shakefpeare's  Comedies,  Hiftories,  and 
Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true  original  Copies. 
1623.  Fol.     Ifaac  Jaggard  and  Ed.  Blount. 

II.  D°.  1632.  Fol.  Tho.,  Cotes,  for  Rob.  Allot, 

III.  D*.  1664.  Fol.  for  P.O.    * 

IV.  D°.  1685.  Fol.  for  H.  Herringman,  E.  Brewfler,  and 
jfLBentley. 

EDITIONS  of  Shakespeare's  POEMS. 

I.  Shakefpeare's  Poems,  1609,  4to. 

II.  D°.  no  Date,  8*0.  for  Bernard  Lintot. 

III.  D°.  1640.  Svo.  Tho.  Cotes,  fold  by  John  Benfon. 

IV.  Paffionate  Pilgrim,  Poems  by  D°.  1599,  8vo.  final!, 
for  W.  Jaggard,  fold  by  W.  Leake. 

V.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  a  Poem,  1594,  4  to.  Richard  Field, 
for  John  Harrtfon. 

VI.  D<\  1598,  8vt>.  P.  S.  for  D°. 

VII.  D*.  1607,  8vo.  N.O.  for  D«# 

VIII.  Venus  and  Adonis,  a  Poem,  1620,  8vo.  for  J.  P. 

PLAYS 


Perfbns  ReprefentecL 

ALONSO,  king  of  Naples. 

Sebaftian,  bis  brother. 

Profpero,  the  rightful  duke  of  Milan. 

Anthonio,  his  brother ',  the  ufurping  duke  of  Milan. 

Ferdinand,  fon  to  the  king  of  Naples. 

Gonzalo,  an  boneft  old  counsellor  of  Naples. 

Adrian,       7   7    * 

Francifco,   \  brik 

Caliban,  a  favage  and  deformed  Jlave. 

Trinculo,  ajejler. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  butler. 

Majter  of  afhip%  boatfwain^  and  mariners* 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Profpero. 

Ariel, '  an  aiery  fpirit. 

Ins,  S 

Ceres,       I 

Juno,        >  fpirits* 

Nymphs^    I 

Reapers,  J 

Other  fpirit s  attending  on  Profpero. 

SCE N E>  the  fea  with  a  Jbipy  afterwards  an  un- 
inhabited ifland. 


the: 

'TEMPEST. 


ACT     I.       SCENE     I 

On  a  /hip  at  fea. 

Atmpeftuous  noife  of  thunder  and  lightning  beard* 

Enter a  Sbip-mafter  and  a  Boat/wain*. 

Master. 

T\  Oatfwain  — — — 

r^    Boat/.  Here,  mafter  :  what  cheer  ?     , 
JLr    Maft.  Good :  fpcakto  the  mariners.—**  Fail 
to't  yardy,  or  we  run  ourfelves  aground :  beftir,  be- 
fo'r.  *  [Exit. 

1  The  Tempeft]  Thefe  two  plays,  Tfa  Tempeft  and  The  Mid* 
Summer's  Night's  Dream,  are  the  nobleft  efforts  of  that  fublime 
and  amazing  imagination  peculiar  to  Shakefpeare,  which  foars 
above  the  bounds  of  nature  without  forfaking  fenfe  ;  or,  more 
properly,  carries  nature  along  with  him  beyond  her  eftablifhed 
limits.  Fletcher  feems  particularly  to  have  admired  thefe  two 
plays,  and  hath  wrote  two  in  imitation  of  them,  The  Sea-Pipage 
and  The  Faithful  Shepherd*/}.  But  when  he  prefumes  to  break 
a  lance  with  Shakefpeare,  and  write  in  emulation  of  him,  as 
he  does  is  The  Falje  One,  which  is  the  rival  of  Anthony  and  Cle- 
ofatra,  he  is  not  fo  fuccefsful.  After  him,  Sir  John  Suckling 
and  Milton  catched  the  brighteft  lire  of  their  imagination  from 
thefe  two  plays;  which  Alines  fantallically  indeed. in  The 
QeMinsy  but  much  more  nobly  and  ferenely  in  The  Majk  at 
Ludlvw-Cafilc.     Warburton. 

No  one  has  been  hitherto  lucky  enough  to  difcover  the  romance 
on  which  Shakefpeare  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  founded  this  play. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  T.  Wartoj*  had  been  informed,  that  it  was  taken 

A  2  from 
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Enter  Mariners. 

j 

Boat/.  Heigh,   my  hearts  ;   cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts  ;  yare,  yare  :   take  in  the  top-fail;  tend  to  the 

matter's  whittle ; 4  blow,  till  thou  burft  thy  wind,  J 

if  room  enough.  j 

Enter  Alonfo,  Sebajlian^  Anthonio^  Ferdinand,  GonzaU,  \ 

and  otbersi  j 

Alon.  Good  Boatfwain,  have  care.    Where's  the  I 

matter  ?  Play  the  men.  j 

Boat/.  I  pray  now,  keep  below.  i 

Ant.  Where  is  the  matter,  Boatfwain  ?  | 

Boat/.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  labour  ;  j 

keep  your  cabins :  you  do  aflift  the  ftorm. 
Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 
Boat/.  When  the  fea  is.     Hence !  What  care  thefe 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin  :  filence  :  j 

trouble  us  not.  ! 


from  an  Italian  chemical  romance  called  Orelia  and  Ifahella ; 
but,  on  examining  it,  discovered  no  grounds  for  fuch  a  fup- 
pofition. 

The  beauties  of  this  piece  could  not  fecure  it  from  the  cri- 
ticifm  of  Ben  Jonfon,  whofe  malignity  fometimes  appears  to 
have  been  more  than  equal  to  his  wit.  In  the  induction  to 
Bartholomew  Fair,  he  fays  :  "If  there  be  never  a  /errant 
*•  monfter  in  the  fair  who  can  help  it,  nor  a  neft  of  antiques  T 
"  He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  thofe  that 
'•  beget  Tales,  Tempefts,  and  fuch  like  drolleries."    Steevens. 

*  In  this  naval  dialogue,  perhaps  the  firft  example  of  Jailor's 
language  exhibited  on  the  ftage,  there  are,  as  I  have  been  told 
by  a  flulful  navigator,  fome  inaccuracies  and  contradictory 
orders.     Johnson. 

.    3  — Fall  to'tjarefy, ]  i.e.  Readily,  nimbly.     Our  author 

is  frequent  in  his  ufe  of  this  word.     Steevens. 

*  Perhaps  it  might  be  read, blow  till  thou  burft,  wind,  if 

room  enough.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  rather,  blew  till  thou  burft  thee,  wind  /  if  rocm 

gnough.     Beaum.  and  Fletcher  have  copied  this  paifage  in.  The 
Pilgrim. 

Blow,  blow  weft  wind. 
Blow  till  thou  rive.     SxBBVjiNs. 

Gon. 
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Con.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  haft  aboard. 

Boat/.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myfelf.  You 
arc  a  counfellor ;  if  you  can  command  thefe  elements 
to  filence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  prefent,  we  will 
not  handle  a  rope  more ;  ufe  your  authority.  If  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  liv'd  fo  long,  and  make 
yourfelf  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mifchance  of  the 

hour,  if  it  fo  hap. Cheerly,  good  hearts. Out 

of  our  way,  I  fay.  [Exit. 

*  Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his 
complexion  is  perfeft  gallows.  Stand  faft,  good  fate, 
to  his  hanging;  make  the  rope  of  his  deftiny  our 
cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage :  if  he  be 
not  born  to  be  hang*d,  our  cafe  is  miferable.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Beat/wain. 

Boat/.  Down  with  the  top-maft:  yare,  lower,  lower; 
bring  her  to  try  with  main-courfe.  [A  cry  within.] 
A  plague  upon  this  howling  ! 

Re-enter  Sebajlian^  Antbonio*  and  Gvnzalo. 

They  are  louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — Yet 
again  ?  What  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  link  ? 

Seb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blafphe- 
mous,  uncharitable  dog ! 

Boatf.  Work  you  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whorefon,  infolent 
noifemaker  !  we  are  lefs  afraid  to  be  drown'd  than 
thou  art. 

Gon.  I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning ;  though  the 
(hip  were  no  ftronger  than  a  nut-ftiell,  and  as  leaky 
as  an  unftanch'd  wench. 

5  Gonzalo.]  It  may  be  obferved  of  Gonzalo,  that,  being  the 
only  good  man  that  appears  with  the  king,  he  is  the  only  man 
that  preferves  his  cheerfulnefs  in  the  wreck,  and  his  hope  on 
the  iiland.    Johnson, 

A  3  Boat/. 
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Boatf.  6  Lay  her  a-hoM,  a-hold;  i  fet  her  two 
courfes  5  off  to  fea  again,  lay  her  off. 

Efiter  Mariners  wet. 

Mar.  All  loft  !  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !  all  loll  f 

[Exeunt. 
Boatf.  What,  muft  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Con.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  affifl 
them, 
For  our  cale  is  as  theirs. 
Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Jbit.  We're  8  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drun- 
kards. 

This  wide-chopp'd  rafcal : 'would*  thou  might'ft 

lie  drowning, 
The  wafhing  of  ten  tides  ! 

Gon.  He'll  be  hang'd  yet ; 
Though  every  drop  of  water  fwear  againft  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'ft  *  to  glut  him, 

[J  con- 

*  Lay  hera-told,  a-hoU; ]  To  lay  ajbip  d-BoJJ,  is  to  bring 

her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as  me  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of 
the  land,  and  get  her  out  to  fea.     Steevens. 

7  — — /r/  kerttyo  courfes  off  to  fea  again,— *-]  The  cou  Hes  ire 
the  main-fail  and  fore-fail.  This  term  is  ufed  by  Rakrgh,  in 
his  D if courfc  on  Skipping.     Johnson. 

The  paffage,  as  Mr.  Holt  has  obferved,  mould  be  pointed. 
Set  her  two  courfes  ;  off,  &c.     Stebvens. 

8  merely ]  In  this  place  fignifies  abfolutely.    In  which 

fenje  it  is  ufed  in  Hamlet,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

«  Things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 

"  Poflefs  it  merely." — 

So  in  Ben  Jonfnn's  Poet  after  : 
"       "■  ■    at  requeft 

"  Of  fome  mere  friends,  fome  honourable  Romans." 

Steevbns. 
t  ■■■  "to  glut  him.]  Shakefpeare  probably  wrote,  fenglut  hitn% 
tofwallotu  him ;  for  which  I  know  not  that  glut  is  ever  ufed  -by 
him.     In  this  fignification  eugiut,  from  engloutir*  French,  oc«* 
CUrs  frequently,  as  in  Henry  FI. 

««     „.  .  r  Thou  art  fo  near  the  gulf 
«  ThQU  needs  mull  be  englutted" 

And 
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[A  cotfufednotfewthin.'}  Mercy  an  w\ 
Wefplit,  we  fplit!  Farewell,  my  wife  and  children  •! 
'  Farewell,  brother !  We  fplit,  we  (pik,  we  fplk ! 
Ant.  lets  all  fink  with  the  king.  [£**• 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [£»'• 

Ge».  Now  would  I  give  a  thoufand  furlong*  of  fea, 
for  an  acre  of  barren  ground,  *  long  heath,  brown 
furze,  any  thing.  The  wills  above  be  done,  but  I 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death !  [Exit ♦ 

SCENE        II. 
fbe  incbanted  ijland  before  the  all  4  Prefper9> 

Enter  Prtfpero  and  Mranda. 
Mra.  If  by  your  art,  my  deareft  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them : 
The  iky,  itfeems,  would  pour  down  ftjnking  pitch, 
But  that  the  fea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dafljes  the  fire  put.    O,  f  have  fuf&r'-d 
With  thofe  that  I  faw  fuffer !  a  brave  vefiel, 
Who  had,  «o  doubt,  feme  «ioble  creatures  m  iwr, 
Dafli'd  all  to  pieces.    O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Againft  my  very  .heart  1  Poor  fouls  !  *ey  penflid. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  funk  the  fea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 

And  again  in  T,mon  and  Othello.  Yet  MiHon  writes^W 
>ffal  hi /wallowed,  and  therefore  perhaps  the  prefent  text  m<.y 

given  to  Gonzalo,  who  has  no  brother.m  the  ftip.  It  js  pro- 
Iblethat  the  lines  fucceeding  the  confute >,o*  wthn  fcou  d 
be  confidered  as  fpoken  by  no  cTeternunate  charafters,  but  Ihould 
be  printed  tha s. 

i  Sailor.  Mercy  on  us ! 

Wefplit,  wefplit! 

2  Sailor.  Farewell,  my,  &c. 

3  bftr.  Brother,  farewell,  &c.     Johnson. 

*  —jong  heath, ]  This  is  the  common  name  for  the  erica 

A  4 
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It  fhould  the  good  fhip  fo  have  fwallow'd,  and 
The  freighting  fouls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected ; 
No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mir  a.  *  O,  woe  the  day  \ 

Pro.  No  harm. 
I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee  my  dear  one,  thee  my  daughter)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am  •,  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Profpero,  matter  of  a  full-poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

ACra.  More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'Tis  time, 
I  fliould  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magick  garment  from  me.- — So ! 

[Lays  dawn  bis  mantlt. 
Lye  there  my  art. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes  -9  have  com- 
fort. 
The  direful  fpe&acle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch*d 
The  very  ♦  virtue  of  compaflion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  fuch  provifion  in  mine  art 

So  fafely  ordered,  *  that  there  is  no  foul 

No, 

3  Pro.  No  barm.]  I  know  not  whether  Shakefpeare  did  not 
make  Miranda  fpealc  thus  : 

•         O,  woe  the  day  !  no  harm  ? 
To  which  Profpero  properly  anfwers : 

/  have  done  nothing  hut  in  care  of  thee. 
Miranda,  when  fhe  fpeaks  the  words,  0,  *woe  the  day  i  fuppofcs, 
pot  that  the  crew  had  efcaped,  but  that  her  father  thought  dif- 
ferently from  her,  and  counted  their  deftruclion  no  harm. 

Johnson. 

♦ virtue  of  compaffio* — ]   Virtue  :  the  moft  efficacious 

part,  the  energetic  quality ;  in  a  like  fenfe  we  fay,  The  virtue 
of  a  plant  is  in  the  extraft.     Johnson. 

s  — that  there  is  no  foul— ■]  Thus  the  old  editions  read,  but 
this  is  apparently  defe&ivc.  Mr.  Rowe,  and  after  him  Dr. 
.Warburton,  read  that  there  is  no  foul 'loft ',  without  any  notice  of 
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No,  not  fo  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  veffel 

Which  thou  heard'ft  cry,  which  thou  faw'ft  fink.     Sit 

down  •, 
For  thou  muft  now  know  further. 

Mira.  You  have  often 
Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  ftopp*d, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootlefs  inquifition  j 
Concluding,  Stay)  not  yet. 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come ; 
The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear : 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Canft  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canft  >  for  then  thou  waft  not 
6  Out  three  years  old. 

Mira.  Certainly,  Sir,  I  can. 

Fro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  houfe  or  perfon  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off; 
And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  affurance 

the  variation.  Mr.  Theobald  fubftitutcs  no  foil,  and  Mr.  Pope 
follows  him.  To  come  fo  near  the  right,  and  yet  to  mifs  it, 
is  unlucky :  the  author  probably  wrote  no  /oil,  no  flain,  no 
fpot:  for  fo  Ariel  tells, 

Not  a  hair  perijtfd ; 

On  their  /u ft  ain't  ng  garments  not  a  blemijb. 

But  /re/her  than  he/ore. 
And  Gonzalo,  The  rarity  of  it  is*  that  our  garments  being  drench' & 
in  the fta>  keep  notnuithftanding  their  /rejhne/s  and  gloffes.     Of 
this  emendation  I  find  that  the  author  of  notes  on  The  Tempeft 
bad  a  glimpfe,  but  could  not  keep  it.     Johnson. 

— »«ye*/— — ]  Such  interrupted  fentences  are  not  uncommon 
to  Shakefpeare :  he  fometimes  begins  a  fentence,  and  before  he 
concludes  it,  entirely  changes  the  con  ft  ruction,  becaufe  another, 
more  forcible,  occurs.  As  this  change  frequently  happens  in 
ennrerfation,  it  may  be  fuffered  to  pafs  uncenfured  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ftage.     Stbevens. 

6  Out  three  years  old.]  i.  e.  Quite  three  years  old,  three  years 
Old  fall-oat,  complete.     Mr.  Pope,  without  any  reafon,  reads, 

Full  three  years  old.    Stebyens. 

That 
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That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  hadft,  and  more,  Miranda :  but  how 
is  it 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  feeft  thou  elfe 
In  the  dark  back-ward  and  abyfm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember*!!  aught,  ere  thou  cam'ft  here  ; 
How  thou  cam'ft  here,  thou  may*ft. 

Mira.  Rut  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  years  fince,  Miranda twelve  years 

fince, 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira .  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  faid,  thou  waft  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan,  ^  thou  his  only  heir 
And  princefs,  no  worfc  iffu'd. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens  1 
What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  bleffcd  was't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl  : 
By  foul  play,  as  thou  fay'ft,  were  we  heaved  thence  ; 
But  blefitdly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O  my  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  the  8  teen  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance !  Pleafe  you,  further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  called  Anthonio — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me ; — that  a  brother  fhould 

Be  fo  perfidious  ! he  whom  next  thyfclf 

Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  ftate ;  as,  at  that  time, 

7  Perh  aps — and  thou  his  only  heir.     Johnson. 
Perhaps  we  fhould  read, 

A  princefs  :—no  *wor/e  ijfud.     St  e  B  v  e ks . 

•  teen ]  Is  forrow,   grief,   trouble.     So  in  Romeo  atui 

Juliet : 

"     ■    '  ■  tomy  teen  be  it  ipoken."     Ste-eveks. 

Through 
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Through  all  the  figniories  it  was  the  firft ; 

And  Profpero  the  prime  duke ;  being  fo  reputed 

In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 

Without  a  parallel ;  thofe  being  all  my  ftudy, 

The  government  I  caft  upon  my  brother, 

And  to  my  ftate  grew  ftranger ;  being  traniported, 

And  wrapp'd  in  fecret  ftudies.    Thy  falfe  uncle—— 

Doft  thou  attend  me  ? 

AGra.  Sir,  moft  heedfully; 

Pro.  Being  once  perfeftcd  how  to  grant  fuits, 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
*  To  tralh  for  over-topping ;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine ;  I  fay,  or  changM  'em, 
Orelfe  newform'd  'em :  having  both  the  *  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  fet  all  hearts  i'  the  ftate 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear  j  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  fuck'd  my  verdure  out  on't. — Thou  attend'ft  not 

Mra.  O  good  Sir,-  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 
I  thus  negle&ing  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  clofenefs,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind, 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  fo  retir*d, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  falfe  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature :  and  my  truft, 
Like  a  good  parent,  *  did,  beget  of  him 

p  To  trafb  for  o<ver-topfing  ; ]  To  trajh,  as  Dr.  Warbnrton 

obferves,  is  to  cut  away  the  fuperfluities.  This  word  I  have 
met  with  in  books  containing  directions  for  gardeners,  pubiifhed 
in  the  time  of  Q^  Elizabeth.     Stbe  ve  n f 

1  Key  in  this  place  feems  to  fignify  the  key  of  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument,  by  which  he  fct  Hearts  to  tune.     Johnson. 

This  doubtlefs  is  meant  of  a  key  for  toning  the  harpfichord, 
Jpinnet,  or  virginal ;  we  call  it  now  a  tuning  hammer,  as  it  is 
afed  as  well  to  ftrike  down  the  iron  pins  whereon  the  firings 
are  wound,  as  to  turn  them.  As  a  key  it  a&s  like  that  of  a 
watch.    Hawkins. 

4  Alluding  to  the  obfervation,  that  a  father  above  the  com- 
mon rate  of  men  has  commonly  a  fon  below  it.  Heroum  filii 
nexa.    Johnson. 

A  falfhood 
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A  falfhood  in  its  contrary  as  great 

As  my  truft  was  ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 

A  confidence  fans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded, 

Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 

But  what  my  power  might  elfe  exaft  •, — 3  like  one, 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 

Made  fuel}  a  finner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie,  he  did  believe 

He  was,  indeed,  the  duke ;  *  out  of  the  fubftitution, 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty, 

With  all  prerogative : — hence  his  ambition  growing— 

Doft  thou  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  Sir,  would  cure  deafnefs. 

Pro.  To  have  no  fcreen  between  this  part  he  play\J, 


-like 


one, 


Who  havings  into  truth ,  by  telling  of  it9 

Made  fuch  a  finner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  vwn  //>,——]  The  corrupted  reading  of  the 
fecond  line  has  rendered  this  beautiful  fimilitude  quite  unin- 
telligible. For  what  is  [having  into  truth  ?]  or  what  doth  [it] 
refer  to  ?  not  to  [truth,]  becaufe  if  he  toU  truth  he  could 
never  credit  a  lie.  And  yet  there  is  no  other  correlative  to 
which  [//]  can  belong. 
I  read  and  point  it  thus : 
■     ■  like  one 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  OFT, 

Made  fuch  a  finner  of  his  memory, 

7*o  credit  his  own  lie, 
i.  e.  by  often  repeating  the  fame  dory,  made  his  memory  fuch 
a  finner  unto  truth,  as  to  give  credit  to  his  own  lie.  A  miserable 
deluHon,  to  which  ftory-tellers  are  frequently  fubjecl.  The 
Oxford  Editor  having*  by  this  correction,  been  let  into  the 
fenfe  of  the  pa flage,  gives  us  this  fenfe  in  his  own  words: 

Who  loving  an  untruth,  and  telling  t  oft, 

Makes'-  Warburton. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  perhaps  there  is  no  cor- 
relative to  which  the  word  //  can  with  grammatical  propriety 
belong,  and  that  unto  was  the  original  reading.  Lie,  however, 
fcems  to  have  been  the  correlative  to  which  the  poet  meant  to 
refer,  however  ungrammatically.     Steevens. 

4  —  out  of  the  fubftitution,]  Is  the  old  reading.  The  mo- 
dern editors,  for  the  fake  of  fmoother  verification,  reader** 
Aibititution,    Steevens. 

And 
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And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Abfolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man  !— my  library- 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates, 
5  So  dry  he  was  for  fway,  with  the  king  of  Naples 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subjeft  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd  (alas,  poor  Milan  !) 
To  moft  ignoble  (looping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens  ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event -,  tL.11  tell 
me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mir  a.  I  fhould  fin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  bore  bad  fons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 
This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  fuit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premifes, 

Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute 

Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 

Out  of  the  dukedom ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 

With  all  the  honours,  on  my  bnother.     Whereon 

A  treacherous  army  levy'd,  one  mid-night 

Fated  to  the  purpofe,  did  Anthonio  open 

The  gates  of  Milan  •,  "and,  i*  the  dead  of  darknefs, 

The  minifters  for  the  purpofe  hurried  thence 

Me,  and  thy  crying  felf. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 
I,  not  remembring  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again  •,  it  is  a  hint, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  littje  further, 
And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  prefent  bufinefs 

5  $6  dry  be  was  for  fiway> ]  i.  e.  So  tbirfiy.     The  expref- 

fion,  I  am  told,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  midland  counties. 

Steevens. 

Which 
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Which  now's  upon  us  •,  without  the  which  this  ftory 
.  Were  moft  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 
That  hour  deftroy  us  ? 

Pro.  *Well  demanded,  wench : 
My  tale  provokes  that  queftion.     Dear,  they  durft 

not 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  fet 
A  mark  fo  bloody  on  the  bufinefs ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends* 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark  * 
Bore  us  fome  leagues  to  fea ;  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcafs  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  fail,  nor  maft ;  the  very  rats 
Inftinltively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoift  us 
To  cry  to  the  fea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  figh 
To  the  winds,  whofe  pity,  fighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack!  What  trouble 
Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubim 
Thou  waft,  that  did  preferve  me !  Thou  didft  fault, 
Infufed  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  have  6  deck'd  die  ica  with  drops  full  fait* 
Under  my  burden  groan'd  ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  ftomach,  to  bear  up 
Againft  what  (hould  enfue. 
Mira.  How  came  we  alhore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  fome  frefti  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 

6  deck'd  the  fea-—]   To  deck  the  /ea,   if  explained,  to 

honour,  adorn,  or  dignify,  is  indeed  ridiculous,  but  the  ori- 
ginal import  of  the  verb  deck  is,  to  cover ;  fo  in  fome  parts 
they  yet  fay  deck  the  t*Me.  This  fenfe  may  be  barme,  bat  per* 
haps  the  poet  wrote  fleck' d9  which  I  think  is  ftill  ufed  in  ruftic 
language  of  drops  failing  upon  water.  Dr.  Warburtoa  read* 
mock'd,  the  Oxford  edition. mot V.    Johnson. 

Out 
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Out  of  his  charity,  7  who  being  then  appointed 
Matter  of  this  defign,  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  (luffs,  and  neceflaries, 
Which  fince  have  ftceded  much-     So,  of  his  gentlc- 

nefs, 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnilh'd  me, 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mra.  Would  I  might 
But  ever  fee  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now,  I  arife  : 
Sit  ftill,  and  hear  the  laft  of  our  fea-forrow. 
Here  in  this  ifland  we  arriv*d ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  fchool  matter,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  fo  carefuL 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  fort !  And  now,  I  pray 
you,  Sir, 
(For  ftill  *tis  beating  in  my  tnind)  your  reafon 
For  railing  this  fea-ftorm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. 
By  accident  moil  Itrange,  bountiful  fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  fhore  :  and  by  my  prefciencc 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  moft  aufpicious  ft*r  -,  whefe  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  ceafe  more  queftions  * 
Thou  art  inclined  to  flecp  :  8  'tis  a  good  dulnefs, 
And  give  it  way. —  [d/ide.]  I  know,  thou  canft  not 
choofe.—  \Miranda  jleeps+ 


vbo  being  then  appointed,  &c]  Such  is  the  old  reading* 
We  might  better  read, 

he  being.  Sec.     Ste evens. 

*  'tis  a  good  dulnefs ,]    Dr.  Warburton  rightly  obferves, 

that  this  fleepinefs,  which  Profpefo  by  his  art  had  brought 
upon  Miranda,  and  of  which  he  knew  not  how  foon  the  effeCl 
would  begin,  makes  him  qucftion  her  fo  often  whether  fhe  is 
attentive  10  hts  ftory .    Johnson. 

Come 
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Come  away,  fervant,  come  t  I  am  ready  now : 
Approach,  my  Ariel,  come. 

Enter  Ariel 

Art.  All  hail,  great  matter!  grave  Sir,  hail!  I 
come 
To  anfwer  thy  beft  pleafure ;  be't  to  fly ; 
To  fwim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride  ^ 

On  the  curFd  clouds :  to  thy  ftrong  bidding  talk 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Haft  thou,  fpirit, 
9  Performed  to  point  the  tempeft  that  I  bad  thee  ? 

Art.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ftiip  :  *  now  on  the  beak, 
*  Now  in  the  wafte,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement.     Sometimes,  I'd  divide* 
And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-maft, 
The  yards,  and  bolt-fprit,  would  I  flame  diftin&ly, 
Then  medt  and  join.    Jove's  lightnings,  the  precurfors 
O*  the  dreadful  thunder-clap,  more  momentary 
And  fight  out-running  were  not  •,  the  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  fulphurous  roaring,  the  moft  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  befiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 
Yea,  .his  dread  trident  fhake. 

Pro.  My  brave  fpirit ! 
Who  was  fo  firm,  ft)  conftant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infedt  his  reafon  ? 

Art.  Not  a  foul 
s  But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 

Some 

9  Perform  d  to* point— "]  i.  c.  to  the  minuteft  article. 

Stbevbns. 

1  no-w  en  the  beak,]  The  beak  was  a  ftrong  pointed 

body  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  gal  lies ;  it  is  ufed  here  for  the 
fore  cattle,  or  the  bolt-fprit.     Johnson. 

*  j\W  in  the  iva/Ie, ]  The  part  between  the  quarter-deck 

and  the  forecaftle.     Johnson. 

3  But  felt  a  fewer  of  the  mad, ]  In  all  the  later  editions 

this  is  changed  to  a  fewer  of  the  mind,  without  reafon  or  autho- 
rity, nor  is  any  notice  given  of  an  alteration.    Johnson. 
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Seme  tricks  of  defperation :  all,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  veflel, 
Then  all  a- fire  with  me :  the  king's  fon,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-ftaring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  firft  man  that  leap'd;  cried,  "  Hell  is  empty, 
"  And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  fpirit ! 
But  was  not  this  nigh  fhore  ? 

Art.  Clofe  by,  my  mafter. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  fafe  ? 

Art.  Not  a  hair  perifh'd  : 
On  their  ♦  fuftaining  garments  not  a  blemifh, 

If  it  be  at  all  neceflary  to  explain  the  meaning,  it  is  this  : 
Net  afwl  hut  felt  fuch  a  fe*ver  as  madmen  feel t  auJben  the  frantic 
fit  it  upon  them.     St  s  e v  e  n  s  . 

4  — fuftaining ]  i.  e.  Their  garments  that  bore  them  up 

and  fupported  them.     So  K.  Lear,  A&  4.  Sc.  4. 
"  In  our  fuftaining  corn." 

Mr.  Edwards  was  of  opinion  that  we  Ihould  read  fea-ftained 
rarments ;  for  (fays  he)  it  was  not  the  floating  of  their  cloaths, 
bat  the  magic  of  Profpcro  which  preferred,  as  it  had  wrecked 
them.  Nor  was  the  miracle,  that  their  garments  had  not  been 
at  firft  difcoloured  by  the  fea- water,  which  even  that  fuftaining 
would  not  have  prevented,  unlefs  it  had  been  on  the  air,  not 
on  the  water ;  but,  as  Gonzalo  fays,  "  that  their  garments 
"  being  (as  they  were)  drenched  in  the  fea,  held  notwith- 
"  Handing  their  frefhnefs  and  glofs,  being  rather  new-dyed 
"  than  ftained  with  falt-water. 

For  this,  and  all  fuch  notes  as  are  taken  from  the  MSS.  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edwards,  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendfhip  of  Ben- 
jamin Way,  Efq;  who  very  obligingly  procured  them  from  the 
executors  of  that  gentleman,  with  leave  for  their  publication. 
Such  of  them  as  are  omitted  in  this  edition  had  been  fometimes 
foreftalled  by  the  remarks  of  others,  and  fometimes  by  my  own. 
The  reader,  however,  might  have  been  juftly  offended,  ha'd 
any  other  reafons  prevented  me  from  communicating  the  un~ 
pobliihed  fentiments  of  that  fprightly  critic  and  moil  amiable 
nan,  as  entire  as  I  received  them.     Steevkns. 

This  note  of  Mr.  Edwards,  with  which  I  fuppofe  no  reader 
»  fatisfied,  fhews  with  how  much  greater  eafe  critical  emenda- 
tions are  deftroyed  than  made,  and  how  willingly  every  man 
would  be  changing  the  text,  if  his  imagination  would  furnith 
alterations.     Johnson. 

Vol.  I.  B  But 
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But  freftier  than  before.     And,  as  thou  bad'ft  me, 

In  troops  I  have  difpers'd  them  'bout  the  ifle  : 

The  king's  fon  have  I  landed  by  himfelf ; 

Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  Svith  fighs 

In  an  odd  angle  of  the  ifle,  and  fitting, 

His  arms  in  this  fad  knot. 
Pro.  Of  the  king's  Ihip 

The  mariners,  fay,  how  thou  haft  dispos  d, 
And  all  the  reft  o*  the  fleet  ? 

Art.  Safely  in  harbour 
Is  the  king's  (hip ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  cairdft  me  up  at  midnight,  to  fetch  dew 
5  From  the  ftill-vex'd  Bermoothes.    There  fhe's  hid  > 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  ftoVd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  joinM  to  their  fuffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  afleep :  and  for  the  reft  o'  the  fleet 
(Which  I  difpers'd)  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  6  the  Mediterranean  flote, 
Bound  fadly  hQme  for  Naples ; 

*  From  the  fill-vex'd  Bermootbes.—^)  Theobald  fays  Jfcr- 
mootbes  is  printed  by  miftake  for  Bermudas.  No.  That  wa§ 
tjie  name  by  which  the  iflands  then  wemt,  as  we  may  fee  by 
the  voyages  of  that  time ;  and  by  our  author's  contemporary 
poets.  Fletcher,  in  his  Woman  Pkafed,  fays,  The  devil  jboul* 
think  of  purxbaftng  that  egg~ft>cll  to  <viaual  out  a  witch  for  the 
Bermoothes.  Smith,  in  his  account  of  thefe  iflanda,  p*  172, 
fays,  that  the  Bermudas  were  fo  fearful  to  the  world*  that  manj 
called  them  The  Ifle  of  Devils.^—P.  174.— /•  all  feamen  no  left 
terrible  than  an  inch  anted  den  of  furies.  And  no  wonder,  for 
the  clime  was  extremely  fubjeft  to  ftorms  and  hurricanes  ;  and 
the  iflands  wcrefummnded  with  Scattered  rocks  lying  ftiallowly 
hid  under  the  furface  of  the  water.     Warsukton. 

The  opinion  that  Bermudas  was  haunted  with  evil  fybks 
continued  fo  late  as  the  ciril  wars.  In  a  little  piece  of  Sir  John 
Berkinhead's,  intitted,  Tivo  Centuries  of  Paul's  Churchyard, 
una  cum  indice  cxpnrgatorto,  &c.  iz°.  In  page  62.  under  the 
title  of  Cafes  of  Coufcience,  is  this. 

34.  "  Whether  Bermudas  and  the  parHament-houfe  he  under 
"  one  planet,  feeing  both  are  haunted  with  devils."     Percy. 

«  —  the  Mediterranean  fiu,]  Flote  is  wave.     Fkt.  Fr. 

STfcfiVBNS. 
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Suppofing  that  they  faw  the  king's  fhip  wreck'd, 
And  his  great  perfon  perifh. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 
Exaftly  is  perform'd ;  but  there's  mow  work. 
7  What  is  die  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Art.  Eafl:  the  mid  feafon. 

Pro.  At  leaft  two  glafies :  the  time  'twixt  fix  and 
now, 
Muft  by  v&  both  be  fpent  mod  precioufly. 

An.  Is  there  more  toil  ?  Since  thou  doft  give  me 
pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  haft  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  performed  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ?  ' 
What  is't  thou  canft  demand  ? 

Art.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  rime  be  out?  no  more. 

Aru  I  pray  thee, 
Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  fervice  \ 
Told  thee  bo  lies,  made  thee  no  miftakings,  ferVd 
Without  or  grudgp  or  grumblings :  thou  didft  pro- 
mile 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  8  Doft  thou  forget 
From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Art. 

f  What  is  the  time  o9  the  Jay?]  This  paffage  needs  not  be 
dtftwbed,  ft  being  common  to  afk  a  queition,  which  the  next 
moment  enables  us  to  anfwer ;  he  that  thinks  it  faulty  may 
tafily  adjuft  it  thus : 

Pro.  What  is  the  time  o%  the  day  ?  Pafi  the  midfeafon. 

Afi.  At  haft  two  glajfes. 

Pro.  The  time  'fiwixtfix  and  now  Johnson. 

1  Doft  thou  forget"]  That  the  character  and  conduct  of  Pro- 

^may  be  underftood,  fomething  muft  be  known  of  the 
of  enchantment,  which  fupplied  all  the  marvellous  found 
in  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages.  This  fyftem  feems  to  be 
fnmded  on  the  opinion  that  the  fallen  fpirits,  having  different 
degrees  -of  guilt,  had  different  habitations  allotted  them  at  their 
expulfion,  fome  being  confined  in  hell,  fime  (as  Hooker,  who 
delivers  the  opinion  of  our  poet's  age,  expreffes  k)  dijfrerftd 
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Art.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  doft;  and  think'ft  it  much  to  tread 
the  ooze 
Of  the  fait  deep  •, 

9  To  run  upon  the  fharp  wind  of  the  north  ; 
To  do  me  bufinefs  in  the  veins  o*  the  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  froft. 

Art.  I  do  not,  Sir. 

Pro.  Thou  l/ft,  malignant  thing !  Haft  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  haft  thou  forgot  her  ? 

in  air,  fome  on  earthy  fomt  in  water,  ethers  in  eaves,  Jens,  or 
minerals  under  the  earth.  Of  thefc,  Tome  were  more  malignant 
and  mifchievous  than  others.  The  earthy  fpirits  feem  to  have 
been  thought  the  moft  depraved,  and  the  aerial  the  leaft  vitiated. 
Thus  Profpero  obferves  of  Ariel : 

— rT'heu  waft  a /pint  tea  delicate 

To  ad  her  earthy  and  abhorrd  commands. 
Over  thefe  fpirits  a  power  might  be  obtained  by  certain  rites 
performed  or  charms  learned.  This  power  was  called  The 
Black  Art [,  or  Knowledge  of  Enchantment.  The  enchanter  being 
(as  king  James  obferves  in  his  Demomlogy)  one  who  commands 
the  devil,  whereas  the  witch  ferves  him,  Thofe  who  thought 
bed  of  this  art,  the  exiflence  of  which  was,  I  am  afraid,  be- 
lieved very  ferioufly,  held,  that  certain  founds  and  characters 
had  a  phyfical  power  over  fpirits,  and  compelled  their  agency ; 
others  who  condemned  the  practice,  which  in  reality  was  fuxely 
never  practifed,  were  of  opinion,  with  more  reafon,  that  the 
power  of  charms  arofe  only  from  compact,  and  was  no  more 
than  the  fpirits  voluntary  allowed  them  for  the  feduftion  of 
man.  The  art  was  held  by  all,  though  not  equally  criminal, 
yet  unlawful,  and  therefore  Caufabon,  fpeaking  of  one  who 
had  commerce  with  fpirits,  blames  him,  though  he  imagines 
him  one  of  the  heft  kind  who  dealt  with  them  by  way  of  command. 
Thus  Profpero  repents  of  his  art  in  the  laft  fcene.  The  fpirits 
were  always  confidered  as  in  fome  meafure  enflaved  to  the 
enchanter,  at  lead  for  a  time,  and  as  ferving  with  unwilling-* 
nefs,  therefore  Ariel  fo  often  begs  for  liberty ;  and  Caliban 
obferves,  that  the  fpirits  {erve  Profpero  with  no  good  will,  bat 
bate  him  robtedly.~~~>Qf  thefe  trifles  enough.     John son. 

9  To  run  upon  the  Jbarp  wind  of  the  north ;]  Sir  W.  Dayenant 
and  Dryden,  in  their  alteration  of  this  play,  have  nude  a  very 
wanton  change  in  the  line,  and  read. 

To  run  againft,  &c.     StS£V£N*. 
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AH.  No,  Sir. 
.  Pro.  Thou  haft :  where  was  lhe  born  ?  (peak ;  tell 

me.     . 
Art.  Sir,  in  Argier. 
.  Pro.  Oh,  was  lhe  fo  ?  I  muft, 

\       Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  haft  been, 

Which  thou  forgett'ft.     This  damn'd  witch,    Sy- 

corax, 
For  mifchiefs  manifold,  and  forceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know*ft,  was  banifh'd  :  for  one  thing  (he  did, 
They  would  not  take  her  life.     Is  not  this  true  i 
Art.  Ay,  Sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
I  child, 

{        And  here  was  left  by  the  failors :  thou  my  flave, 
As  thou  report'ft  thyfelf,  waft  then  her  fervant : 
And,  for  thou  waft  a  fpirit  too  delicate 
To  aft  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Refilling  her  grand  hefts,  lhe  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  minifters, 
And  in  her  moft  unmitigable  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine  •,  within  which  rift 
Imprifon'd,  thou  didft  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years,  within  which  fpace  (he  died,  * 
And  left  thee  there,  where  thou  didft  vent  thy  groans, 
As  faft  as  mill-wheels  ftrike.     Then  was  this  ifland, 
(Save  for  the  fon  that  (he  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  ihape. 
Art.  Yes ;  Caliban  her  fon. 
Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  fay  fo :  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  fervice.     Thou  beft  know'ft 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breafts 
Of  ever-angry  bears  ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo  :  it  was  mine  art, 

B  3  When 
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When  I  arrived,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Art.  I  thank  thee,  matter. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'ft,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  'till 
Thou  haft  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Aru  Pardon,  mafter. 
I  will  be  correfpondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  fpiriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  fo  ;  and  after  two  days 
I  will  difcharge  thee. 

Art.  That's  my  noble  mafter : 
What  fhall  I  do  ?  fay  what :  what  (hall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go  make  thyfelf  like  to  a  nymph  o'  the  fea, 
Be  fubjett  to  no  fight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invifible 
To  every  eye-ball  elfe.    Go,  take  this  fhape, 
And  hither  come  in  it :  go,  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Ariel 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  haft  Gept  well  j 
Awake ! 

Mir  a*  l  The  ftrangenefs  of  your  ftory  put 
Heavinefs  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  come  on; 
We'll  vifit  Caliban,  my  Have,  who  never 

Yields  us  kind  anfwer. 

i 

1  The  ftrangeneft——')  Why  fliould  a  wonderful  ftory  pro* 
dace  fleep  ?  1  believe  experience  will  prove,  that  any  violent 
agitation  of  the  mind  eaiily  fubfidesin  /lumber,  especially  when, 
as  in  Profpero's  relation,  the  laft  images  are  pleafing. 

Johnson. 

The  poet  feems  to  have  been  apprehenfive  that  the  audience, 
as  well  as  Miranda,  would  fleep  over  this  long  but  neceflary 
tale,  and  therefore  drives  to  break  it.  Firft,  by  making  Pro- 
fpero  diveft  himfelf  of  his  magic  robe  and  wand  ;  then  by 
waking  her  attention  no  lefs  than  fix  times  by  verba]  inter- 
ruption ;  then  by  varying  the  action  when  he  rifes,  and  bids 
her  continue  fitting :  and  laftly,  by  carrying  on  the  bufinefs 
of  the  fable  while  Miranda  flceps,  by  which  fhe  is  continued 
pu  the  ftage  till  the  poet  has  occafion  for  her  again. 

Warner. 

Mira. 
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Mr*.  Tis  a  villain,  Sir, 
I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 
We  cannot  mils  him :  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  ferves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho !  flave  !  Caliban  1 
Thou  earth,  thou  !  fpeak. 

Cal.  [Within.')  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  fay  -,  there's  other  bufinefe  for 
thee. 
Come,  thou  tortoife !  when  ? 

Enter  Ariel  like  a  water-nymph* 

Fine  apparition  !  My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  lhall  be  done.  [Ex:/. 

Pro.  Thou  poifonous  flave,  got  by  the  devil  him- 
felf 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  Caliban. 

*  Cal.  As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brufh'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholfome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  lbuth-weft  blow  on  you, 
And  blifter  you  all  o'er  ! 

Prp. 

*  Cal.  As  wicked  de*w9  as  e'er  my  mother  bruflfd 

With  raven  s  feather  from  unnuholfome  fen* 

Drop  on  you  both  /]  Shakcfpcarc  ruth  very  artificially 

given  the  air  of  the  antique  to  the  language  of  Caliban,  in 

order  to  heighten  the  grotefque  of  his  cnaracler.     As  here  he 

ufes  wicked  for  unwholfome.     So   Sir  John  Maundevil,  in  his 

travels,  p.  334.  edit.  Lond.  1725. ~at  alle  tymes  brennethe 

a  wflelli  of  criftalle  fulle  of  bawme  for  to  zeven  gode  fmalle  and 
odour  to  the  emferour,  and  to  *voyden  a<wey  alle  wykkede  eyres 
and  corrufucuns.  It  was  a  tradition,  it  feems,  that  lord  Falk- 
land, lord  C.  J.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Seldon  concurred  in  ob- 
ferving,  that  Shakefpeare  had  not  only  found  out  a  new  cha- 
racter in  his  Caliban,  but  had  alfo  devifed  and  adapted  a  ne<w 
manner  of  language  for  that  character.  What  they  meant  by  it, 
without  doubt,  was,  that  Shakefpeare  gave  his  language  a  ccr- 
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.  Pro.  For  this  be  furc,  to-night  thou  (halt  have 
cramps, 
Side-ftitches  that  lhall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall,  3  for  th&t  vaft  ot  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercife  on  thee :  thou  (halt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  flinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em, 

tain  grotefque  air  of  the  favage  and  antique ;  which  it  certainly 
has.  But  Dr.  Bentley  took  this,  cf  a  new  language,  literally  ; 
for  fpeaking  of  a  phrafe  in  Milton,  which  he  fuppofed  alto- 
gether abfurd  and  unmeaning,  he  fays,  Satan  bad  not  the  pri- 
vilege as  Caliban  in  Shakefpeare,  to  ujt  new  pbrafe  and  diQion 
unknown  to  all  others—* — and  again— —to  praclife  diftances  is  ftill 
a  Caliban  ft  He.  Note  on  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  1.  4.  v.  045. 
But  I  know  of  no  fuch  Caliban  ft  He  in  Shakefpeare,  that  iath 
new  phrafc  and  did  ion  unknown  to  all  others.     Warburton. 

Whence  thefe  critics  derived  the  notion  of  a  new  language 
appropriated  to  Caliban,  I  cannot  find:  they  certainly  mi  took 
brutality  of  fentiment  for  uncouthnefs  of  words.  Caliban  had 
Jearned  to  fpeak  of  Profpero  and  his  daughter,  he  had  no 
names  for  the  fun  and  moon  before  their  arrival,  and  could 
not  have  invented  a  language  of  his  own  without  more  under- 
ftanding  than  Shakefpeare  has  thought  it  proper  to  beftow  upon 
him.  His  diction  is  indeed  fomewhat  clouded  by  the  gloom  i- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  malignity  of  his  purpofes  ;  but  let 
any  other  being  entertain  the  fame  thoughts,  and  he  will  find 
them  eafily  iffue  in  the  fame  expreffions. 

As  wicked  dew, ]  Wicked;  having  baneful  cju a li ties.     So 

Spenfer  fays,  wicked  weed ;  fo,  in  oppofition*  we  fay  herbs  or 
medicines  have  virtues.  Bacon  mentions  virtuous  £ezoart  and 
Dry  den  virtuous  herbs.     Johnson, 

3  for  that  vaft  of  nivht  that  they  may  work,]  The  vaft 

of  night  means  the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and  deferted, 
without  action.     It  has  a  meaning  like  that  of  nox  vaft  a, 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  pneumatology  of  for- 
mer times,  thefe  particulars  were  fettled  with  the  moil  minute 
exactness,  and  the  different  kinds  of  vifionary  beings  had  dif- 
ferent allotments  of  time  fuitable  to  the  variety  or  confequence 
of  their  employments.  During  thefe  fpaces,  they  were  at  li- 
berty to  act,  but  were  always  obliged  to  leave  off  at  a  certain 
hour,  that  they  might  not  interfere  in  that  portion  of  night 
which  belong'd  to  others.  Among  thefe  we  may  fuppofe  ur- 
chins to  have  had  a  part  fubjeded  to  their  dominion.  To  this 
^imitation  of  time  Shakefpeare  alludes  again  in  K.  Lear.  He 
6  WW  (**  fur/€ewi  wd  walk*  till  tbefecond  cock,     Strev£n$. 

CaU 
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Cd.  I  muft  eat  my  dinner. 
This  ifland's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'ft  from  me.     When  thou  cameft  firft, 
Thou  ftroak'dft  me,  and  mad'ft  much  of  me ;  would'ft 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  lefs, 
That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  lhewM  thee  all  the  qualities  o*  the  ifle, 
The  frefli  fprings,  brine-pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile. 

CursM  be  I,  that  I  did  fo ! All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 
For  I  am  all  the  fubjefts  that  you  have, 
Who  firft  was  mine  own  king :  and  here  you  fly  mc 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  reft  of  the  ifland. 

Pro.  Thou  moft  lying  (lave, 
Whom  ftripes  may  move,  not  kindnefs  :  I  have  us'd 

thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care,  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didft  fcek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Col.  Oh  ho,  oh  ho  !      «»I  wou'd  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didft  prevent  me  *,  I  had  peopled  elfe 
This  ifle  with  Calibans, 

Pro.  4  Abhorred  flave  % 
Which  any  print  of  goodnefs  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  Ul !  I  pitied  thee, 

4  Abhorred  Jlteve ;]  This  foeech,  which  the  old  copy  gives 
to  Miranda,  is  very  judicioufly  bellowed  by  Mr.  Theobald  on 
Profpero.     Johnson. 

The  modern  editions  take  this  fpeech  from  Miranda,  and 
give  it  to  Profpero ;  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  (he 
may  fpeak  with  the  greateft  propriety ;  efpecially  as  it  accounts 
for  her  being  enough  in  the  way  and  power  of  Caliban,  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  attempt  complained  of.  The  poet  himfelf  mews 
he  intended  Miranda  mould  be  his  tutorefs,  when  he  makes 
Caliban  fay,  "  I've  fcen  thee  in  her,  my  miftrefs  (hewed  me, 
"  thee  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bufh  ;"  to  Stephano,  who  had 
jua  allured  (he  monfter  he  was  the  man  in  the  moon.    J-Iolt. 

Took 
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Took  pains  to  make  thee  fpeak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other.     *  When  thou  didft  not,  favage, 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldft  gabble  like 
A  thing  moft  brutifh,  I  endow'd  thy  purpofes 
With  words  that  made  them  known.     *  But  thy  vile 
race 

*  —  When  thou  didst  not,  fnwage, 

Know  thy  own  meaning,  but  wouldft  gmbbh  like 

A  thing  moft  brntijk,  I  endow? d  thy  purpofes 

With  words  to  make  them  known*]  The  benefit  which  Pro* 
fpero  here  upbraids  Caliban  with  having  beftowed,  was  teach- 
ing him  language.     He  (hews  the  greatnefs  of  this  benefit  by 
marking  the  inconvenience  Caliban  lay  under  for  want  of  it. 
What  was  the  inconvenience  ?  This,  that  he  did  not  know  bis 
cwn  meaning.    But  Aire  a  brute,  to  which  he  is  compared,  doth 
know  its  own  meaning,  that  is,  knows  what  it  would  be  at. 
This,   indeed,  it  cannot  do,   it  cannot  Jhew  its  meaning  to 
others.     And  this  certainly  is  what  Profpero  would  fay  : 
When  thou  couldst  not,  favage, 
Show  thy  own  meaning, 
The  following  words  make  it  evident, 
hut  wouldft  gabble  like 
A  thing  moft  brutijb, 
And  when  once  [fhow]  was  corrupted  to  [know]  the  transcriber* 
would  of  courfe  change  [couldft]  into  [didft]  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  other  faJfe  reading.    There  is  indeed  a  fenfe,  in  which 
Know  thy  own  meaning,  may  be  well  applied  to  a  brute.     For 
it  may  fignify  the  not  having  any  reflex  knowledge  of  the  ope- 
rations of  its  own  mind,  which,  it  would  feem,  a  brute  hath 
not.     Though  this,   I  fay,  may  be  applied  to  a  brute,  and 
confequently  to  Caliban,  and  though  to  remedy  this  brutality 
be  a  nobler  benefit  than  even  the  teaching  language  j  yet  fuch 
a  fenfe  would  be  impertinent  and  abfurd  in  this  place,  where 
only  the  benefit  of  language  is  talked  of  by  an  exact  and  learned 
fpeaker.     Befides,   Profpero  exprefly  fays,   that  Caliban   had 
purpofes ;  which,  in  other  words,  is,  that  he  did  know  bis  own 
meaning.     Warburton. 

When  thou  didft  not,  favage, 

Know  thy  own  meaning,  j  By  this  expreflion,  how* 

ever  defective,   the  poet  feems  to  have  meant When  thorn 

didft  utter  found*  %  to  which  thou  hadft  no  determinate  meaning, 

Stebvins. 
«  fiut  fly  wiU  race]  Race,  in  this  place,  feems  to  fig- 

nify  original  dupofition,   inborn  qualities.     In  this  fenfe  we 

ftill  fay The  race  of  wine ;    and  Sir  W.  Temple  has  fomc- 

where  applied  it  to  works  of  literature,    Steevens. 

(Though 
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(Though  thou  didft  learn)  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with  •,  therefore  waft  thou 
Defervedly  confin'd  into  this  rock, 
Who  hadft  defeiVd  more  than  a  prifon 

Col.  You  taught  me  language  •,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curfe :  1  the  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language  ! 

Pro.  Hag-feed,  hence! 
Fetch  us  in  fewel ;  and  be  quick  (thou  we'rt  beft) 
To  anfwer  other  bufinefs.    Shrug'ft  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  negledttt,  or  doft  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  1*11  rack  thee  with  old  cramps  -9 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  j  make  thee  roar, 
That  beafts  fhali  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Col.  No,  'pray  thee  ! 
I  muft  obey :  his  art  is  of  fuch  power,  \Afide. 

It  would  controul  my  dam's  god  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vaffal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  Have *  hence !  [Exit  Caliban. 

Enter  Ferdinand  at  the  remoteft  part  of  the  ft  age  *  and 
Ariel  invifible*  playing  andfinging. 

ARIEL'S     S  O  N  a 
Come  unto  thefe  yellow  fands, 
And  then  take  bands : 
8  Court fied  when  you  have,  and  kifs'd, 
(Tbt  wild  waves  wbift) 
Foot  itfeatfy  here  and  there  \ 
And)  fweet  JpriteSy  the  burden  bear. 

[Burden,  difperfedly. 

1  —the  red plague— •]  I  fuppofe  from  the  rednefs  of  the  body 
nnivcrfally  inflamed.     Johnson. 

*  Court* fie d  when  you  have,  and tifs'd,]  As  was  anciently  done 
at  the  beginning  of  fome  dances. 

The  wild  tva ves  whist  ; 
i.  e.  the  wild  waves  being  filent  (or  whift)  as  in  Spenfer's  Fairj 
%vt*,  B.  7.  c.  7.  f.  59. 

$9  was  thf  Titanejs  put  dew*,  and  whjst. 

And 
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Hark*  bark !  bowgb  waugb :  the  watcb-dogs  barky 
Bowgb  waugb. 
Ari.  Hark,  bark,  I  bear 

fbejlrain  of  fir ut ting  cbant icier e 
Cry,  Cock  a-doodle-do. 

Fer.  Where  (hould  this  mufick  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or 
the  earth  ? 
It  founds  no  more  :  and  fure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  ifland.     Sitting  on  .a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck, 
This  mufick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  paflion, 
With  its  fweet  air :  thence  I  have  rollow'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather :— — but  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

ARIEL'S     SONG. 

9  Full  fat  bom  five  tby  father  lies, 

Of  bis  bones  are  coral  made  \ 
Tbofe  are  pearls,  that  were  bis  eyes : 

ffotbing  of  him  tbat  doth  fade, 

But  dotbfuffer  afea-changc, 

Into  fometbing  rich  andfirange. 

Sea-nympbs  hourly  ring  bis  knell 
Hark,  now  I  bear  them,  ding-dong,  bell. 

[Burden,  ding-dong. 

And  Miltrn  feems  to  have  had  our  author  in  his  eye.    See 
ftanza  5.  of  his  Hymn  on  tho  Nativity  : 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist* 
Smoothly  the  waters  tifs'd. 
So  again,  Phaer,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  fccond  book  of  Virgil : 
■■  ■  Conticuere  omnes. 

"  They  whifted  all."  Stbevens. 
9  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies9  &c]  Gildon,  who  has 
pretended'  to  critic ife  our  author,  would  give  this  up  as  an 
infuiferable  and  fenfelefs  piece  of  trifling.  And  I  believe 
this  is  the  general  opinion  concerning  it.  But  a  very  un- 
juft  one.  Let  us  confider  the  bufinefs  Ariel  is  here  upon,  and 
his  manner  of  executing  it.    The  commilfion  Profpero  had 

intruded 
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Fer.  The  ditty  docs  remember  my  drown'd  father.-*— 
This  is  no  mortal  bufinefs,  nor  no  found 
1  That  the  earth  owes :  I  hear  it  now  above  me, 

intruftcd  to  him,  in  a  whifper,  was  plainly  this ;  to  conduit 
Ferdinand  to  the  fight  of  Miranda,  and  to  difpofe  him  to  the 
quick  fentiments  of  love,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
pared his  daughter  for  the  fame  impreffions.  Ariel  fets  about 
his  bufinefs  by  acquainting  Ferdinand,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  with  the  afflictive  news  of  his  father's  death.  A  very 
odd  apparatus,  one  would  think,  for  a  love-fit.  And  yet,  as 
odd  as  it  appears,  the  poet  has  (hewn  in  it  the  fineft  conduct 
for  carrying  on  his  plot.     Profpero  had  faid, 

I  find  my  xenitb  doth  depend  upon 

A  tnoft  au/picious  ftar  ;  nvhoje  influence 

If  notv  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 

Will  ever  after  droop. 
In  confequence  or  this  his  prefcience,  he  takes  advantage  of 
every  favourable  circumftance  that  the  occafion  offers.  The 
principal  affair  is  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  young 
Ferdinand.  But  to  fecure  this  point,  it  was  neceflary  they 
fhoald  be  contracted  before  the  affair  came  to  Alonzo  the  father's 
knowledge.  For  Profpero  was  ignorant  how  this  ftorm  and 
(hipwreck,  caufed  by  him,  would  work  upon  Alonzo's  temper. 
It  might  either  foften  him,  or  increafe  his  averfion  for  Profpero 
as  the  author.  On  the  other  hand,  to  engage  Ferdinand,  with- 
out the  confent  of  his  father,  was  difficult.  For,  not  to  fpeak 
of  his  quality,  where  fuch  engagements  are  not  made  without 
the  confent  of  the  fovereign,  Ferdinand  is  reprefented  (to  (hew 
it  a  match  worth  the  feeking)  of  a  moft  pious  temper  and  dif- 
pofition,  which  would  prevent  his  contracting  himfelf  without 
lis  father's  knowledge.  The  poet  therefore,  with  the  utmoft 
addrefs,  has  made  Ariel  perfuade  him  of  his  father's  death  to 
remove  this  remora.     Warburton. 

I  know  not  whether  Dr.  Warburton  has  very  fuccefsfully  de- 
fended thefe  fongs  from  Gildon's  accufation.  Ariel's  lays, 
however  feafonable  and  efficacious,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of 
no  fupernatural  dignity  or  elegance,  they  exprefs  nothing  great, 
nor  reveal  any  thing  above  mortal  difcovery. 

The  reafon  for  which  Ariel  is  introduced  thus  trifling  is, 
that  he  and  his  companions  are  evidently  of  the  fairy  kind,  an  • 
order  of  beings  to  which  tradition  has  always  afcribed  a  fort 
of  diminutive  agency,  powerful  but  ludicrous,  a  humorous 
and  frolick  controlment  of  nature,  well  expreffed  by  the  fongs 
of  Ariel.    Johnson. 

1  That  tie  earth  owes  .•— •]  To  owe,  in  this  place,  as  well 
as  many  others,  fignifics  to  own.     So  in  Othello : 

««  that 
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Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance* 
And  fay,  what  thou  feeft  yood. 

Mta.  What  is*t  ?  a  fpirit  ? 
Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me.  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form :— but  'tis  a  fpirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench;  it  eats,  and  Deeps,   and  hath 
fuch  fenfes 
As  we  have,  fuch.    This  gallant,  which  thou  fecft, 
Was  in  die  wieck ;  and,  but  he's  fomethii^  ftain'd 
With  grie£  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  mighfft  caH 

him 
A  goodly  perfon.  .  He  hath  loft  his  fellows, 
And  ftrays  about  to  find  them. 

Mra.  I  might  call  him 
A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  faw  fo  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  fee,  [Afide. 

As  my  foul  prompts  it.— Spirit;  fine  ipirit,  111  free 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  *  Moft  fure,  the  goddefs 
On  whom  thefe  airs  attend !— Voudifafe,  my  prayer 

May 


-that  rweet  fleep. 


"  Whkh  thou  ««V/  yefterday." 
To  ufe  the  word  in  this  fenfe  is  not  peculiar  to  Shrakeipeare. 
I  meet  with  it  in  3.  and  Fletcher's  Beggar's  Bujh; 

««  If  now  the  beard  be  fcch,  what  n  the  prince, 
.  "  That  ewes  the  beard  f"  Stebveks. 
*  MoJIfun,  &c.j  It  teems,  that  Shakefpearc,  i«  TheTemfelt% 
hath  been  fufpe&ed  of  translating  fotne  exprefiom  of  Virgil; 
witnefs  the  O  Dea  eerie.  I  prefome  we  are  here  directed  %m 
the  paflage,  where  Ferdinand  fays  of  Miranda,  after  hearing 
the  fongs  of  Ariel : 

Moft  fure,  the  geeUefs 
On  nubtm  theft  mirs  attend  f 
And  fo  <very  finall  Latin  is  ftrfficient  for  this  formidable  tr*fi£» 
iation,  that  if  it  be  thought  any  hoiibtir  to  our  poet,  I  am  Iota 
co  deprive  him  of  it ;  bat  his  honour  is  not  tmilt  on  fuch  a 
fandy  foundation.  Let  us  turn  to  a  real  tran/lafr,  and  exa- 
mine whether  the  idea  might  not  be  -fully  comprehended  -by  an 
English  reader,  fuppofing  it  necefirUy  Wrowe4  Iran  Virgil. 

Hexameter* 
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May  know*  if  you  remain  upon  this  ifland ; 
And  that  you  will  fome  good  inftruftion  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  my  prime  requeft, 
Which  I  do  laft  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder  I 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no  ? 

Mra.  No  wonder,  Sir-, 
But,  3  certainly,  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language !  heavens ! 
1  am  the  beft  of  them  that  fpeak  this  fpeech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  fpoken. 

Pro.  Hcrw  ?  the  beft  ? 
What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer.  A  fingle  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  fpeak  of  Naples.    He  does  hear  me  5 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep :  tnyfelf  am  Naples  ; 
Who,  with  mine  eyes  (ne'er  fmce  at  ebb)  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wrecked. 

tbxamtters  in  oar  own  language  are  almoft  forgotten ;  we  will 
quote  therefore  this  time  from  Stanyhurft : 

"  O  to  thee,  fay  re  virgin,  what  terme  may  rightly  be  fitted  ? 
"  Thy  tongue,  thy  vifage  no  mortal  frayltie  refembleth. 

w  « No  doubt,  agoddefFe!"    Edit.  1585.     Farmer. 

3  ■  certainly ;  a  maid.}  Nothing  could  be  more  prettily 

imagined  to  ill  u  ft  rate  the  Angularity  of  her  character,  than 
this  pleafant  miftake.  She  had  been  bred  up  in  the  rough  and 
plain-dealing  documents  of  moral  philofophy,  which  teaches 
us  the  knowledge  of  onrfelves ;  *nd  was  an  utter  Granger  to 
the  flattery  invented  by  vicious  and  defigning  men  to  corrupt 
the  other  fex.  So  that  it  could  not  enter  into  her  imagination, 
that  coxnplaifance,  and  a  defire  of  appearing  amiable,  qualities 
of  humanity  which  (he  had  been  inftruSed,  in  her  moral 
UTons,  to  cultivate,  could  ever  degenerate  into  Aich  excefs, 
as  that  any  one  fhould  be  willing  to  have  his  felfc>w-creature 
believe  that  he  thought  hex  a  godaefs,  ox  an  immortal. 

Warburton. 
Dr.  Warburton  hn  here  found  a  beauty,*  which  I  think  the 
author  never  intended.     Ferdinand  afks  her  not  whether  fhe 
was  a  crtdud  king,  a  queUioo  which,  if  he  meant  it,  he  has- 
iU  cxprefied,  but  whether  fhe  was  unmarried ;   for  after  the 
dialogue  which  Pfofpero's  interruption  produces,  he  goes  oa 
pwfurog  his  former  -f  ueftion. 
O,  if  a  virgin, 
I II  make  jou  queen  of  Naples.    Johnson. 

Mira, 
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Mra.  Alack,  for  mercy! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,   and  all  his  lords:   the  duke  of 
Milan, 
*  And  his  brave  fon,  being  twain. 

pro,  —The  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  *  controul  thee, 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't  :^— at  the  firft  fight 

\Afme  to  Ariel. 
They  have  changM  eyes : — delicate  Ariel, 

Pll  fet  thee  free  for  this. A  word,  good  Sir, 

I  fear,  you  have  done  yourfelf  fome  wrong :  a  word— 

Mira.  Why  fpeaks  my  father  fo  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  I  e'er  faw  ;  the  firft 
That  e'er  I  figh'd  for.     Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin, 
And  your  affe&ion  not  gone  forth,  Pll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  Sir ;  one  word  more.- 
They  are  both  in  either^s  power  :  but  this  Iwift  bu- 

finefs 
I  muft  uneafy  make,  left  too  light  winning       [Afide. 
Make  the  prize  light.— One  word  more ;  I  charge 
thee, 

That  thou  attend  me : thou  doft  here  ufurp 

The  name  thou  oVft  not,  and  haft  put  thyfelF 
Upon  this  ifland,  as  a  fpy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 
1    Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mra.  There's   nothing  ill   can  dwell  in  fuch  a 
temple : 
If  the  ill  fpirit  have  fo  fair  an  houfe, 
Good  things  will  ftrive  to  dwell  with't. 

+  And  hu  brave  Jbn9  being  twain.]  This  is  a  flight  forget- 
fulnefs.  Nobody  was  left  in  the  wreck,  yet  we  find  no  fitch 
character  as  the  fon  of  the  duke  of  Milan.    Theobald. 

5  controul  tbeeJ\  Confute  thee,  unanfwerably  contra* 

did  thee.    Johnson. 

Pro. 
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Pro.  [To  Ferd.]  Follow  me.- — 
[To  Mrand.]  Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor.— 

Come, 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together  -, 
Sea-water  lhalt  thou  drink  •,  thy  food  (hall  be 
The  frefh-brook  mufcles,  withered  roots,  and  hufks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled  :  follow. 

Fer.  NO; 
I  will  refift  fuch  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  * 

[He  drowsy  and  is  cbarntdfrofo  moving* 

Mira.  O  dear  father, 
Make  not  too  ralh  a  trial  of  him  •,  for 
6  He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful* 

Pro.  What,  I  fay, 

My  foot  my  tutor  ? Put  thy  fword  up,  traitor ; 

Who  mak'ft  a  fhew,  but  dar'ft  not  ftrike,  thy  con- 

fcience 
Is  fo  poflefs'd  with  guilt :  i  come  from  thy  ward  •, 
For  I  can  here  difarm  thee  with  this  ftick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop* 

Mira .  Befeedh  you, '  father ! 

Pro.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garment* 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity  j 
I'll  be  his  furety. 

Pro.  Silence :  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.     What, 
An  advocate  for  an  impoftor  ?  hulh  ! 
Thou  think'ft,  there  are  no  more  filch  lhapes  as  he, 
Having  feen  but  him  and  Caliban  ;  foolifh  wench ! 
To  the  mod  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

6  He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.]  Fearful  fignifies  both  terrible 
»nd  timorous.  In  this  place  it  means  timorous.  She  tells  her 
father,  that  as  he  is  gentle,  rough  ufage  is  unneceffary,  and 
as  he  is  brave,  it  may  be  dangerous.     Ste evens. 

7  — come  from  thy  ward  ;]  Defift  from  any  hope  of  awing 
Be  by  that  pofturc  of  defence.    Johnson. 

Vol.  I.  C  Mira. 
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Mira.  My  afte&ions 
Are  then  moft  humble  :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  fee  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on*  obey*     [To  Ferdinand.} 
8  Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 
My  fpirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  lofs,  the  weaknefs  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  fubdu'd,  were  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prifon  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  elfe  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  ufe  of;  fpace  enough 
Have  I  in  fuch  a  prifon. 

Pro.  It  works  come  on. 

[To  Ariel)   Thou  haft  done  well*  fine  Arid !— — 

Follow  me. 
Hark,  what  thou  elfe  (halt  do  me. 

Mr  a .  Be  of  comfort  -t 
My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  Sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  fpeech :  this  is  unwonted, 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  (halt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exa&ly  dQ 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  the  fyllable. 

Pro.  [To  Ferdinand.')  Come,  follow  :   [To  Mir.} 
Speak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt. 

•  Thy  nerves  are  in  their  tmfimcy  afai*,]  So  Milton,  is  his 
Mafque  at  LuMoav-CafiU  : 

**  Thy  nerves  are  all  bound  up  in  sdaBafter."    Steev. 


ACT 
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A  C  T    II.      SCENE    I. 

Another  part  of  the  ijland.     N 

Enter  Abnfi>  Sebaftian*  Antbonio,  Gonzab*  Adrian, 
Francifcoy  and  others. 

Gonzalo, 

TjEfeech  you,  Sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cauib 
D  (So  have  we  all)  of  joy  *  for  our  efcapc 
Is  much  beyond  our  lofs  :   K'our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common  *  every  day  fome  failor's  wife, 
The  maftcr  of  fame  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 
Have  juft  our  theme  of  woe  :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  pisfervation,  few  in  millions 
Can  (peak  like  us  :  then  wifely,  good  Sir,  weigh 
Our  kmtow  with  our  comfort, 
Akn.  *  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

1  — - -*«r  bint  9/  woe]  Hint  is  that  which  recall  t»|fcj:  me* 
mory.  The  caufe  that  fills  oar  minds  with  grief  is  common* 
Dr.  Warburton  reads  ftint  of  woe.    Jo  h  ks  o  n  . 

*  Alon.  Pr'ttbee,  peace.']  All  that  follows  from  hence  to  thi* 
fpecch  of  the  king's, 

Ton  cram  theft  words  into  my  tare  againft 
>  9ie  ftomach  of  my  fenfe% 
Jeems  to  Mr.  Pope  to  have  been  an  interpolation  by  the  players. 
For  my  part,  though  I  aHow  the  matter  of  the  dialogue  to  be 
veqr  poor,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  interpolated.  For 
fhould  we  take  out  this  intermediate  part,  what  would  become 
of  thefe  words  of  the  king, 

Would  1  bad  never 
Married  my  daughter  there  t 
What  daughter  ?  and  <where  married  ?  For  it  is  in  this  inter- 
mediate part  of  the  fcene  only  that  we  are  told  the  king  had 
a  daughter  named  Claribel,  whom  he  had  married  into  Tunis. 
Tis  tree,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  betwixt  Anthonioand  Sebaftian, 
we  again  hear  her  and  Tunis  mentioned j  but  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  would  be  obfeure  and  unintelligible  without  this 
previous  information.    Theobald. 

C  a  Set. 
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Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  3  The  vifitor  will  not  give-hinv tfe&fp.  r 

Seb.  Lc>ok,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit  -, 
by  and  by  it  will  ftrike. 

Gon.  Sir— — 

Seb.  One: tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  offer'd, 
Comes  to  the  entertainer      ,     ■■ 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed  •,  you  have 
fpoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wifelier  than  I  meant  you 
fhould. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord  ■■  . 

Ant.  Fie,  what  a  fpend-thrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  (pare.——  ' 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done :  but  yet  ■ 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wager,  firft  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant:  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done:  the  wager.?. H 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  ifland  feem  to  be  defer*— 

Seb.  Ha,  ha*  ha! 

Ant.  So,  you've  pay'd. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almoft  inacceffible— 

Seb.  Yet 

Adr.  Yet 

Ant.  He  could  not  mifrt. 


*  Tbtyijhor ]  Why  Dr.  Warburton  mould  change  vifitvr 

y  %vifer  tor  advifer,  I  cannot  difcover.  Gonzalo  gives  not 
mly  advice,  but  comfort,  and  is  therefore  properly  called  Tbt 
Vijttor,  like  others  who  vlfit  the  fick  or  diftreffed  to  give  them 


to 
onh 

^      .     -       6—  — 

confolation.    In  fome  of  the  Proteftant  churches  there  is  a  kind 
•f  officers  termed  confolators  for  the  lick.    Johnson. 

Adr. 
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Jdr.  It  muft  .needs  be  of  fiibtle,  tender,  4  and  de- 
licate temperance. 

Ant.  *  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  fubtle;  as  he  moft  learnedly  de- 
livered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  moft  fweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfum'd  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. . 

Ant.  True;  faye  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none  or  little. 

Gon.  5  How  lufh  and  lufty  the  grafs  looks  ?  how 
green? 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't. 

Ant.  He  rtiifles  not  much. 

Seb.  No  •,  he  doth  but  wiftake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed  almoft 
beyond  credit) 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
dfench'd  in  the  fea,  hold  notwithstanding  their  frefh- 
nth  and  glpfles ;  being  rather  new  dy'd,  than  ftain'd 
with  fait  water. 

Ant.  If  but  oqe  of  his  pockets  could  fpeak,  would 
it  not  fay,  he  lies  J  , 

Seb.  Ay>  or  v$ry  falfely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Metfei^k*,  our  garments  are  now  as  frefh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  firft  in  Africk,  at  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king  of 
Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  fweet  marriage,  .and  we  profper  well 
in  our  return. 

♦ and  delicate  temperance,']  .  Temperance  here  means  ttm~ 

perature.     Steevens. 

•  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench.]  In  the  puritanical  times 
it  was  ufaal  to  chriilen  children  from  the  titles  of  religious  and 
moral  virtues.    Steevbns.  —  • 

5  How  !ufi>  Sec]  Lujhy  u  e.  of  a  Jark  full  colour,  the  op- 
pofite  to  pale  and  faint.     Sir  T.  H  a  n  m  e  r  . 

?  J  C  3  Adr: 
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Air.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  fuch  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  fince  widow  Dido's  time*  % 

Ant.  Widow  ?  a  pox  o9  that :  how  came  that  widow 
in  ?  6  Widow  Dido  ! 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  faid,  widower  JEneas  too  ? 
Good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

A  dr.  Widow  Dido,  faid  you  ?  you  make  me  ftudy 
of  that :  (he  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  Sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  aflurc  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp, 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  waU,  and  houfes  too. 

Ant.  What  impoffibk  matter  will  he  make  eafy 
next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  cany  this  ifland  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  ibn  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And  fowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  fea,  bring 
forth  more  iflands, 

Gon.  Ay? 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  out  garments  feem 
now  as  frefli,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  mar- 
riage of  yoyr  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rareft  that  e'er  atpie  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  J  befcech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido !  ay,  widow  Dido  ! 

Gon,  Is  not  my  doublet,  Sir,  as  frefh  as  the  firft  day 
I  wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  fort. 

Ant.  That  fort  was  well  fifh'd  for. 

Qm.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Alon.  You  cram  thefe  wortfs  into  mine  ears,  againft 
The  ftomach  of  my  fenfe.    'Would  I  had  never 
M&nyM  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence, 

*  yr-Widva)  DM?  /]  The  name  of  a  widow  brings  to  their 
prods  their  own  fhipwreck,  which  they  cocfider  a*  havinf 
j$}d*  pupy  wjdows  i|>  Naples*    Johnson, 
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My  fon  is  loft :  and,  in  1117  rate,  (he  too ; 
Who  is  fo  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  ihall  fee  her.   O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  ftrange  filh 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee ! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live : 
I  faw  him  beat  the  lurges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 
The  furge  moil  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms  in  lufty  ftroke 
To  the  (hore,  that  O'er  his  wave-worn  bafis  bow'd, 
As  Hooping  to  relieve  him.     I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Aim.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thaflk  yourfelf  for  this  great  lofs  -, 
That  would  not  blefs  our  Europe  with  your  daughter, 
But  rather  lofe  her  to  an  African  ; 
Where  (he,  at  leaft,  is  banUh'd  from  your  eye, 
Who  hath  caufe  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Aim.  Pr*ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwife 
By  all  of  us  ;  and  the  fair  foul  herfelf 
Weigh'd,  between  lothnefs  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  the  beam  Ihould  bow.    We  have  loft  your 

fon, 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  bufinefs'  making, 
7  Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them : 
The  fault's  your  own. 

7  Tkan  wr  bring  men  to  comfort  them ;]  It  does  not  clearly 
appear  whether  the  king  and  thefc  lords  thought  the  (hip  loft. 
This  paflage  feems  to  imply,  that  they  were  themfelves  con- 
fident of  returning,  but  imagined  part  of  the  fleet  deftroyed. 
Why,  indeed,  mould  Sebaftian  plot  againft  his  brother  in  the 
following  fcene,  unlcfs  he  knew  how  to  find  the  kingdom  which 
he  was  to  inherit  f    Johnson. 

C  4  Alon. 
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Alon.  Sai$  the  dearcftt/thc  lofs. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebaftian, 
The  truth,  you  fpeak,  doth  lack  fome  gentlenefe, 
And  time  to  fpeak  it  in :  you  rub  the  fore, 
When  you  Ihould  bring  the  plsifter. 

Seb.  Very  well; 

Ant.  And  moft  chirurgeonly. 

Gen,  It  is  foyl  weather  in  us  all,  good  Sir, 
When  yoi)  are  cloudy, 

Seb.  Foyl  weather  ? 

Ant,  Very  foyl. 

Gon.  Had  I  the  plantation  of  this  ifle,  my  lord— 

Ant*  He'd  fow't  with  nettle-feed. 

Seb.  Or  flocks,  or  irtallows.; 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of.it,  what  would  I  do? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  F  the  commonwealth,  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things  :  for  no  kind  of  traffick 
Would  I  admit  •,  no  name  of  magiftrate ; 
^Letters  Ihould  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty* 
And  ufe  of  feryice,  none  ;  contraft,  fucceffion, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  ; 
No  ufe  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all, 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure  i 
No  fovereignty. 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant.  8  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  foigets 
the  beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  (hould  produce 
Without  fweat  or  endeavour.     Treafon,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  fhould  bring  forth, 

•  The  latter  end  cf  bit  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning.]  All 
this  dialogue  is  a  fine  fatire  on  the  Utcpian  treatifes  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  impracticable  inconfiftem  fchemes  therein  re* 
commended,     Warburto^, 

Of 
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Of  its  own  kind,  all  9  foyzon,  all  abundance 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong.his  fubjefts  ? 

Ant.  None,  man :  all  idle ;  whores  and  knaves. 

Gon.  I  would  with  fuch  perfe&ion  govern,  Sir, 
To  excel  the  gglden  age. 

Seb.  Save  his  majefty  ! 

Ant*  Long  live  Gonzab  1    . 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  Sir  ? 

4lon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  5  thou  doft  talk  nothing 
tome. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highnefs  ;  and  did  it  to 
minifter  occafion  to  thefe  gentlemen,  who  are  of  fuch 
fenfible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  ufe  to 
laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you ;  fo  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  ftill. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had.  not  fallen  flat- long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  metal  5  you 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  fphere,  if  (he  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel*  playing  folenm  mujick. 

Seb.  We  would  fo,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you  9  I  will  not  adventure  my 
difcretion  fo  weakly :  will  you  laugh  me  afleep,  for 
I  am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant.  Go,  fleep,  and  hear  us, 

[Gonz.  Adr.  Fra.  fcfr .  fleep. 

Alon.  What,  all  fo  foon  afleep !  I  wifh  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themfelves,  fhut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find* 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  fo. 

p  — all  foyzon, — ]  Foifon  or  foizon  fignifies  plenty,  ubertas, 
$0t  moifture,  or  juice  of  grafs  or  other  herbs,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays. 

Edwards. 

Seb. 
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Seb.  Pleafcyou,  Sir, 
Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  feldom  vifits  forrow ;  when  it  doth 
It  is  *  comforter* 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 
Will  guard  your  perfon,  while  you  take  yoyr  reft, 
And  watch  your  fafety. 

Alon.  Thank  you :  wond'rous  heavy 

[All  fleep  but  Seb.  and  Ad. 

Sib.  What  a  ftrange  drowfinefs  pofiefles  them? 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 
Doth  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  fink  ?  I  find  not 
Myfelf  difpos'd  to  deep. 

Ant.  Nor  I •,  my  fpirits  are  nimble. 
They  fell  together  all  as  by  confent  •, 
They  dropped  as  by  a  thunder-ftroke.     What  might, 

Worthy  Sebaftian  ? O,  what  might  ? — no  more. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face, 

What  thou  fhould'ft  be :  the  occafion  fpeaks  thee  \  and 

My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  fpeak  ? 

Seb.  I  do  \  and,  furely, 
It  is  a  flecpy  language ;  and  tfiou  fpeak'ft 
Out  of  thy  fleep  :  what  is  it  thou  didft  fay  ? 
This  is  a  ftrange  repole,  to  be  afleep 
With  eyes*  wide  open ;  ftanding,  fpcaking,  moving; 
And  yet  fo  faft  afleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebaftian, 
Thou  let'ft  thy  fortune  fleep ;  die  rather :  wink'ft- 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  doft  fnore  diftinftly ; 
There's  meaning  in  thy  fnores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  ferious  than  my  cuftom.    You 
Muft  be  fo  too,  if  heed  me  j  which  to  do, 
Trebles  thee  o'er, 

Seb. 
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Seb.  Well :  I  am  ftanding  water. 

Am.  1*11  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  fo :  to  ebb 
Hereditary  floth  inftrufts  me. 

Am.  O, 
If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpofe  cheriffi, 
Whilft  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  ftripping  it. 
You  rjnore  inveft  it !  ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Moft  often  do  fo  near  the  bottom  run, 
By  their  own  fear  or  floth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  fay  on : 
The  fctting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  Sir : 
Although  *  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this, 
Who  fhall  be  of  as  little  memory, 
When  he  is  earth'd,  hath  here  almoft  perfuaded, 
*  For  he's  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion,  only 
Profdfes  to  perfuade  the  king  his  fon's  alive ; 
'Tis  as  impoflible  that  he's  undrown'd, 
As  he,  that  deeps  here,  fwims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 
That  he's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 
What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 

«  -^  bis  tord  of  <w*0&  remembrance, — ]  Thit  lord,  who,  being 
now  in  his  dotage*  has  outlived  his  faculty  of  remembering  ; 
and  who,  once  laid  in  the  ground,  (hall  be  as  little  remembered 
Jkimfclfy  as  he  can  now  remember  other  things.     Johnson. 

*  for  he's  a  Jpirit  of  perfstafion,——}   Of  this  entangled  fen- 
tence  I  can  draw  no  tenfe  from  the  prefent  reading,  and  there- 
fore  imagine  that  the  author  gave  it  thus  : 
For  he,  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion,  only 
Profejfes  to  perfuade. 
Of  which  the  meaning  may  be  either,  that  be  alone,  who  is  a 
fpirit  of  perfuafion,  profejfes  to  perfuade  the  king ;   or  that,  He 
only  prof effes  to  perfuade,  that  is,  *wit bout  being  Jo  p erf uaded  bim- 
felf9  be  ma^s  a  flow  of  perfuming  the  king.     Johnson. 

Another 
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Another  way  fo  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  3  a  winje  beyond, 
But  doubts  difcovery  there!    Will  you  grant,  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me 
Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  fhe  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  4  fhe  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unlefs  the  fun  were  poft, 
(The  man  ?  the  moon's  too  flow)  till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable  :  fhe,  from  whoni 
We  were  all  fea-fwallow'd,  *  though  fome  caft  again; 
And,  by  that  deftihy,  to  perform  an  aft, 
Whereof  what's  paft  is  prologue;  what  to  come, 
In  yours,  and  my  difcharge. 

3  a  wink  beyond,]  That  this  is  the  utmoft  extent  of  the 

profpett  of  ambition,    the  point  where  the  eye  can  pafs  no 

further,  and  where  objects  lofe  .their  diftinctaefs,  fo  that  what 

is  there  difcovered,  is  faint,  obfeure,  and  doubtful.    Johnson. 

*  jbe  that  from  'Naples 

Can  bave  no  note,  &C.J  Shakefpeare's  great  ignorance  of 
geography  is  not  moreconfpicuousin  any  inftance  than  in  this, 
where  he  fuppofes  Tunis  and  Naples  to  have  been  at  fach  an 
immeafurable  diftance  from  each  other.     Sthevens. 
5  Thefe  lines  (land  in  the  old  edition  thus  : 
though  fome  caft  again ; 
And,  by  that  deftiny,  to  perform  an  aft, 
Whereof  <wbatys  paft  is  prologue  \  ivbat  to  come, 
In  y cur  and  my  difcharge. 
The  reading  in  the  later  editions  is  without  authority.     Tht 
old  text  may  very  well  Hand,  except  that  in  the  lad  line  in 
fhould  be  //,  and  perhaps  we  might  better  fay*— a*/  that  by 
deftiny.    It  being  a  common  plea  of  wickednefs  to  call  tempta- 
tion deftiny.    Johnson. 

The  modern  editors  publifhed, 
Is  yours  and  my  difcharge. 
J  think  we  may  fafely  retain  the  old  reading  in  the  lad  hemi- 
ftich. 

*wbat  is  yet  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  difcharge. 
/.  e.  Depends  on  what  you  and  I  are,  to  perform.     St e evens. 

Seb. 
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S#.  What  fluff  is  this  ?  HoW  fay  you  ? 
'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis  5  ■ 
So  is  flie  heit  of1  Naples  j  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  lome  fptce. 

Ant.  A  fpace,  whofe  every  cubit 
Seems  to  cry.  out;  Howjhall  that  Claribel 
Meafure  us  'hack  to  Naples  1  6  Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebaftian  wake !  Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  feiz'd  them,  why,  they  were  no  worfe 
Than  now  they  are  :  there  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  fleeps ;  lords,  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unneceflarily, 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myfelf  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do  !  what  a  fleep  was  this 
For  your  advancement  ?  Do  you  underftand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,- 1  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 
Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Set.  I  remember, 
You  did  fiipplant  your  brother  Prbfpero. 

Ant.  True: 
And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  me ; 
Much  fcater  than  before.     My  brother's  fervants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Set.  But,  for  your  confeience 

Ant.  Ay,  Sir,  where  lies  that  ?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
Twould  put  me  to  my  flipper;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bofom.     Twenty  confeiences, 
That  ftand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candy'd  be  they, 
7  Or  melt  e'er  they  molcft.    Here  lies  your  brother, 


^Keef  in  Tunis,']  There  is  in  this  paffage  a  propriety 


loft,  which  a  (light  alteration  will  reflore  : 
■   *  Sleep  in  Tunis, 

And  let  Sebaftian  wake  /     Johnson.. 
1  Or  melt  e'er  they  moleft* — ]  I  had  rather  read, 
Would  milt  e'er  they  moleft. 
i.  c.  Twenty  confeiences,  fuck  as  ftand  between  me  and  my  hopes, 
though  they  <weri  congealed,  would  melt  before  they  could  molejl  one, 
or  prevent  tfce  .execution  of  my  purpofes.     Johnson. 

In 
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No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 

If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead ; 

"Whom  I  with  this  obedient  Heel,  three  inches  of  it, 

Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever  :  while  you,  doing  thus, 

To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 

8  This  ancient  rnorfel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 

Should  not  upbraid  our  court.    For  all  the  reft, 

They'll 9  take  iuggcftion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 

They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  bufinds  that 

We  fay  befits  the  hour, 

Seb.  Thy  cafe,  dear  friend, 
Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'ft  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  fword :  one  ftroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'ft  ; 
And  I  the  king  (hall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 
And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word 

Enter  Ariel*  with  mufick  and  fimg.  r 

Art.  My  mailer  through  his  art  forefaa  the  danger, 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  fends  me  forth 
(For  cMb  his  projeft  dies)  l  to  keep  them  living, 

[Sings  in  Gcwutfs  ear. 

In  the  bter  editions,  chefe  Hues  axe  thus  arranged ; 
Ay,  Sir,  where  lyes  that  ? 
If  'twere  a  kyhe,  U<womJd  put  mi  to  my  flipper: 
Bat  J  feel  not  this  deity  in  my  bafom* 
Ten  confeiewcej,  that  ft  and  *t<wixt  me  and  Mil**, 
Candy'dbe  they,  and  melt,  e'er  they  maieft  I 
Here  lies  your  brother 
This  modern  reading  was  quite  arbitrary,  as  appears  by  the 
ncceflity  of  changing  twenty  to  ten.     St  b  evens. 

*  This  ancient  rnorfel,—]  For  rnorfel  Dr.  Warbartoa  reads 
ancient  moral,  very  elegantly  and  judicioufly,  yet  I  know  not 
whether  the  author  might  not  write  rnorfel,  as  we  (ay  &  piece  of 
a  man.     Johnson. 

9  —take  fugge/lion,—]  i.  e.  Receive  any  hint  of  villainy. 

JOHNtO*. 

•  —  to  keep  them  living.]  i.  e.  Alonzo  and  Antonio;  for 
it  was  on  their  jives  that  his  project  depended*    ¥tt  the  Oxfod 

Editor 
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JVhile  ycu  here  do  fnoring  Ue% 
Open-etfd  conjpiracy 

His  time  doth  take  : 
If  tf  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  JJumber  and  beware : 

Awake!  awake  1 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  fudden. 

Con.  Now,  good  angels,  prefervc  the  king  T 

f ttey  wake, 

Alon.  Whv,  how  now,  ho !  awake  ?  Why  are  you 
*  arawn  ? 
Wherefore  this  ghaftly  looking  ? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter  I 

Seb.  While  we  ftood  here  fecuring  your  repofe, 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burft  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or.  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  itrook  mine  ear  moft  terribly. 

Alcn.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monfter*s  ear  $ 
To  make  an  earthquake  i  fure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  Herd  of  lions. 

Aim.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 

Editor  alters  them  to  yen,  becairie  in  the  vcrfe  before,  it  is  faid 
— you  his  friend  \  as  if,  becaufe  Ariel  was/as/  forth  to  favt  hitt 
friend^  he  could  not  have  another  purpofe  in  fending  him,  <vi%. 
to  fa*ue  hisjbrojeB  too.     W a rburton. 

I  thkik  Dr.  Warbarton  and  the  Oxford  Edkor  both  miftaken. 
The  feafe  of  the  paffage,  as  it  now  (lands,  is  this :  He  tees 
your  danger,  and  will  therefore  fave  them.  Dr.  Warburton  has 
miftaken  Antonio  for  Gonzalo.  Ariel  would  certainly  not  tell 
Gonzalo,  that  his  mailer  laved  him  only  for  his  projedt.  He 
ipeaks  to  himfelf  as  he  approaches, 

My  mafior  through  hit  art  forefeet  the  danger 
That  thefe  his  friends  are  in. 
Thefe  written  with  a  y,  according  to  the  old  practice,  did  not 
much  differ  from  you.     Johnson. 

*  drawn  ¥\  Having  yonr  fwords  drawn.     So  in  Rome* 

and  Juliet : 

u  What  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs  hinds  ?" 

Johnson. 

And 
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And  that  a  ftrange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me. 
J  fhak'd  you,  Sir,  and  cried  •,  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  faw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noife, 
That's  verity.     *Tis  beft  we  ftand  upon  our  guard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place  :  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground ;  and  let's  make  further 
fearch 
For  my  poor  fon. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  thefe  beafls  ! 
For  he  is,  fure,  i'  the  ifland. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Art.  Frofperc,  my  lord  (hall  knowwhat  I  have  done* 
So,  king,  go  fafely  on  to  feek  thy  fon.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE        II. 

Another  fart  of  the  ifland. 

Enter  Caliban  with  a  burden  of  wood :  a  noife  of 
thunder  beard. 

Col.  All  the  infe&ions  that  the  fun  fucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Profper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  difeafe !  His  fpirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  muft  curfe.     But  they'll  not  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  fhows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unlefs  he  bid  'em  ;  but 
For  every  trifle  they  are  fet  upon  me. 
Sometime  like  apes,  *  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall ;  fometime  am  I 
All  3  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hifs  me  into  madnefs.     Lo  !  now  !  lo  ! 

*  that  r»oe,  &c]  i.  e.  Make  mouths.     So  in  the  old 

Tcrfion  of  the  Pfalms : 

" making  mots  at  me." 

Again ,  in  K*  Lear  : 

4i  of  mopping  and  moting"    Stbevbn*. 

3  _ wound]  Enwrapped  by  adders  'wound  or  twitted  about 
me.    Johnson* 

Enter 
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Enter  Trincub. 


** 


Here  comes  a  fpirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  mi 
For  bringing  wood  in  (lowly.     I'll  fall  flat ;    * 
Perchance,  ne  will  not  mind  me. 

Jra.  Here's  neither  bulh  nor  fhrub  to  bear  off 
any  weather  at  all,  and  another  florin  brewing ;  I  hear 
k  fing  i'  the  wind.  Yond*  fame  black  cloud,  yond* 
huge  one,  4  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard  that  woul4 
flied  his  liquor.  If  it  fhould  thunder,  as  it  did  before, 
I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond'  fame  cloud 

cannot  chobfe  but  fall  by  pailfuls What  have  we 

here  ?  a  man  or  a  fifh  ?  dead  or  alive  ?  A  filh  :  he 
fmells  like  a  fifh  ;  a  very  ancient  and  fifh-like  fmelL 
A  kind  of,  not  of  the  neweft,  Poor  John.  A  ftrange 
fifh !  Were  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was)  and 
had  but  this  fifh  painted,  not  a  holiday-fool  there 
but  would  give  a  piece  of  filver.  .  There  would  this 
monfter  -*  make  a  man :  any  ftrange  beaft  there  makes 
a  man :  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a 

4  —looks  like  afoul  bumbard--']  This  term  again  joccurs  ia 
The  Firft  Part  of  Henry  IF.- — "  that  fwoln  parcel  of  dropfies, 

"  that  huge  bumbard  of  fact" and  again  in  Henry  VIJL 

"  And  here  you  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,  when  ye  fhould  do 
"  fervice."  By  theft  feveral  paflages,  'tis  plain,  the  word 
meant  a  large  veflel  for  holding  drink,  as  well  as  the  piece  of 
ordnance  fo  called.    Theobald. 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Mafque  of  Augurs f  confirms  the  conjecture 
of  Theobald. — "  The  poor  cattle  yonder  are  palling  away  the 
"  time  with  a  cheat  loaf,  and  a  bumbard  of  broken  beer/9 

So  in  Middieton's  hner  Temple  Mafque,  1619,— ~-"  they 
44  would  have  beat  out  his  brains  with  bombards." 

So  again  in  The  Martyr' d  Soldier,  by  Shirley,  1638. 
•*  His  boots  as  wide  as  the  black-jacks, 
4*  Or  bumbards  tofi'd  by  the  king's  guards.*' 
And  it  appears  from  a  pafiage  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  Lwe 
R*jhrydt  that  a  bombard-man  was  one  who  carried  about  .pro- 
visions.    "  I  am  to  deliver  into  the  buttery  fo  many  firkins  of 
*' awrum  potabile,  as  it  delivers  out  bombards  of  bouge,"  &c*  ■ 

SrsEVjffs.  - 

1  —  make  a  man  ?~ ]  That  is,  make  a  man's  fortune*  So  In 
Midfummmr  Night's  bream-m"  we  ate  ail  made  met*"    Jo*tN  sok*  • 

Vol.  I.  VB  lame 
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lame  beggar,  they  will  layout  ten  to  fee  *  a  dead  tti* 
dian.  Legg'd  like  a  man  !  and  his  fins  like  arms  ! 
Warm,  o*  my  troth !  I  do  now  let  loofe  my  opinion^ 
hold  it  no  longer ;  this  is  no  fifh,  but  an  iflander,  that 
hath  lately  fuffer'd  by  a  thunder- bolt.  Alas  !  the 
ftorm  is  come  again :  my  belt  way  is  to  creep  under 
6  his  gaberdine ;  there  is  no  other  fhelter  hereabout  i 
mifery  acquaints  a  man  with  ftrange  bedfellows :  I 
will  here  fhrowd,  till  the  dregs  of  the  ftoftn  be  paft. 

Enter  Stepbano  finging^  a  bottle  in  bis  band. 

Ste.  IJbdU  no  more  tofea,  tofeay 
Here  fhall  I  die  a-Jhore— 

This  is  a  very  fcurvy  tune  to  fing  at  a  man's  funeral  i 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

<tbe  mafter^  tbefwabber^  the  boatfwain  and  I9 

Tbe  gunner  and  bis  mate, 
Lxnfd  Mally  Megj  and  Marian  and  Margery  % 
But  none  of  us  car'dfor  Kate : 
Forjhe  bad  a  tongue  with  a  tangy 
Would  cry  to  afailor9  Go  bang : 
Sbe  l<nfd  not  tbe  favour  of  tar  nor  of  pitchy 
Tet  a  toy  lor  might  fcr at  cb  her  wbere-terjhe  did  itch  : 
Then  tofea,  boys>  and  let  her  go  bang. 

This  is  a  fcyrvy  tune  too :  but  here's  my  comfort. 

[Drinks. 

Cal  Do  not  torment  me :  oh ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  favages,  and  men  of 
Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  'fcap'd  drowning,  to  be  afraid 
now  of  your  four  legs  -,  for  it  hath  been  faid,  As 

•  — — a  dead  Indian.— ]    And  afterwards— -Men  of  lade.. 
Probably  fomeallufion  to  a  particular  occurrence,  nowobfeured 
by  time.     In  Henry  FIJI,  the  porter  afks  the  mob,  if  they  think 
—fame ftrange  Indian*  &c.  is  corns  to  court.     Stbevehs. 

•  «*— bis  gaberdine ;— ]'  A  gaberdine  is  properly  the  coarfe 
frock  or  outward  garment  of  a  peafant*    Ital.  gawerdina* 

'    \  Stbsviw*. 

proper 
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ptvpet  a  man,  as  ever  went  upon  four  legs,  cannot 
make  him  give  ground :  and  it  fhall  be  faid  fo  again, 
while  Stephano  breathes  at  noftrils. 

Cal.  The  fpirit  torments  me;  oh  ! 

Ste.  This  is  fome  monfter  of  the  ifle,  with  four 
legs,  who  has  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  where  the 
devil  ftiould  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him 
fome  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that.  If  I  can  recover 
him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with 
him,  he's  a  prefent  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod 
on  neats-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee*  I'll  bring  my 
wood  home  fallen 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now  *,  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wifeft :  he  fhall  tafte  of  my  bottle.  If  he  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit : 
if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not 
take  7  too  much  for  him :  he  fhall  pay  for  him  that 
hath  him,  and  that  foundly. 

CaL  Thou  doft  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wik 
anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling :  now  Profper  work* 
upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth ;  here 
is  that  which  will  give  language  to  vou,  *  cat ;  open 
your  mouth :  this  will  (hake  your  (baking,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  foundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend ;  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  fhould  know  that  voice  r  it  fhould  be—— 
but  he  is  drown'd ;  and  thefe  axe  devils :  O !  defend 
me!— 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices  j  a  moft  delicate 
monfter  1  His  forward  voice  now  is  to  fpeak  well 
of  his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
fpeeches,  and  to  detract    If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle 

7  »-***  jm*4— -]  Tm  much  means,  a$y/mm9  tvtr  fo  much. 

Stsbvbns. 
9  — — tmt ;— ]  Alluding  to  an  old  proverb,  that  gnd  liquet 
'Kilt  make  a-cat  fptak.    Stsbvbms. 
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will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague :  come— »  Amen ! 
I  will  pour  fome  in  thy  other  mouth. 

JW».  Stephano • 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  mercy  !  mer- 
cy !  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monfter :  I  will  leave  him  5 
1  I  have  no  long  fpoon. 

5W».  Stephano !  if  thou  beeft  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  fpeak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo ;  be  not  afraid, 
thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beeft  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  1*11  pull 
thee  by  the  leffer  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs, 
thefe  are  they;  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed: 
how^cam'ft  thou  *  to  be  the  fiege  of  this  moon-calf  ? 
can  he  vent  Trinculo's  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  kill'd  with  a  thunder-ftroke : 
—but  art  thou  not  droWn'd,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now, 
thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  ftorm  over-blown  ?  I 
hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf's  gaberdine  for 
fear  of  the  ftorm  :  and  art  thou  living,  Stephano  ? 

0  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans  'fcap'd ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about,  my  ftomach 
is  not  conftant. 

CaL  Thefe  be  fine  things,  aniftheybenotfprights. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celefhal  liquor : 

1  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didft  thou  'fcape?  How  cam'ft  thou 
hither  ?  fwear,  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'ft  hither. 

*  —Amen  /— ]  Means  flop  your  draught,  come  to  a  con- 
clufion.     I  will  pour  fome,  &c.     Ste  evens. 

1  1  have  no  long  Jpoon*]  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  A  long  f poo* 
to  eat  <witb  the  devil.     Steevbns. 

See  Com.  of  Errors,  A&  4.  and  Chancer'!  Squirt's  Tab,  622. 
Ed.  Urry. 

"  Therfore  behoveth  him  a  ful  long  fpoon e, 

"  That  (hall  ete  with  a  feend." T.  T. 

For  all  the  notes  figned  T.  T.  I  am  obliged  to  the  author  of 
The  Observations  and  Conjectures  printed  at  Oxford,   1766. 

*  — to  be  the  fiege  of  this  moon-calf? ]  Siege  is  a  JhoJ  of 

safement*  as  Dr.  Ph.  Holland  phrafes.  it,  in  his  tranflation  of 
ftitgfj  Natural  Hiftory*    Tollet. 

I  cfcap'd 
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I  efcap'd  upon  a  but  of  fack,  which  the  failors  heav'd 
over-board,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree  with  mine  own  hands,  fince  I  was  call 
a-lhore. 

Cal.  Fll  fwear  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true  fub- 
je& ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here :  (wear  then, '  how  efcap'dft  thou  ? 

Trin.  Sworn  a-fhore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can  iwim 
like  a  duck,  Fll  be  fworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kifs  the  book.  Though  thou  canft 
fwim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goofe. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  haft  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  but,  man  ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  the  fea-fide,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  ,  How  now, 
moon-calf  ?  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Haft  thou,  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  allure  thee.  I  was  the 
man  in  the  moofi,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  feen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee: 
my  miftreis  fhew'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy 
bufh. 

Ste.  Come,  fwear  to  that ;  kifs  the  book :  I  will 
furnifh  it  anon  with  new  contents !  fwear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light  this  is  a  very  fhallow  mon- 
fter:  3  I  afraid  of  him  ?  a  very  weak  monfter :  the 

man  i*  the  moon  ? a  moft  poor  credulous  monfter : 

well  drawn,  monfter,  in  good  footh. 

Cal.  Fll  (hew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  ifle, 
And  I  will  *  kifs  thy  foot :  I  pr*ythee  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  moft  perfidious  and  drunken 
monfter :  when  his  god*s  afleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  Fll  kifs  thy  foot :  Fll  fwear  myfelf  thy  fubjeft. 

5  — -/  afraid  of  him  ?  a  very  weak  monfter,  &c]  It  is  to  b# 
•bferved,  that  Trinculo  the  fpeaker  is  not  charged  with  being 
afraid :  but  it  was  his  confeioufnefs  that  he  was  fa  that  drew 
this  brag  from  him.     This  is  nature.     Warburton. 

♦  — *kifs  thy  feet : — ]  A  fneer  upon  the  papilU  for  killing 
the  pope's  pantofle.    Gray, 
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Ste.  Come  on  then ;  down,  and  fwear. 

Trin.  I  (hall  laugh  myfelf  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monfter :  a  moft  icurvy  monfter !  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  beat  him-  ■     ■ 

Ste.  Come,  kife. 

<frin%  .But  that  the  poor  monfter,$  in  drink : 

an  abominable  monfter ! 

Cal.  Til  fliew  thee  the  beft  fprings  :  Til  pluck  thee 
berries  •, 
Pll  fi(h  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough, 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  ferve ! 
Pll  bear  him  no  more  (ticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wond'rous  man, 

Trin.  A  moft  ridiculous  monfter,  to  make  a  won- 
der  of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow; 
And  1  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts  % 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  neft,  and  inftruft  thee  how 
To  (hare  the  nimble  marmozet  \  Pll  bring  thee 
To  cluft'ring  filberds,  and  fometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  $  fcaniels  from  the  rock.    Wilt  thou  go  with 
me? 

Ste. 

*  —fcamk—']  This  word  has  puzzled  the  commentation : 
Dr.  Warburton  reads  Jbamois*  Mr.  Theobald  would  read  any 
thing  rather  than  fcamtU*  Mr,  Holt,  who  wrote  notes  upon 
this  play,  obferres,  that  limpets  are  in  fome  places  called  fc*m% 
therefore  I  have  (\iftered  fcameb  to  ftand.    Johnson. 

Theobald  fubftitutes  Jbamah  for/camoJs ;  which  laft  word,  lie 
fays,  has  poflefled  all  the  editions.  I  am  inclined  to  retain 
/camels  ;  for  in  an. old  will  dated  IC93,  I  find  the  beqneft  of 
"  a  bed  offcammel  colour  ;"  i.  e,  of  the  colour  of  an  animal 
fo  called,  whofe  flrin  was  then  in  nfe  for  drefe  or  furniture. 
This  at  leaft  (hews  the  exigence  of  the  word  at  the  time  and  in 
8h.  kefpeare's  fenfe.    Warton% 

!  take  Mr.  Walton's  bed  of  fcammtl  colour  to  be  a  miftake 
farjtamm*  colour,  *.  e.  of  a  light  red  colour.  The  Ugbty  p*U 
fumtn'l  is  m:ntioncd  in  Ph.  Holland's  tranflation  of  PHny*$ 
jfai.  liiji.  and  is  alfo  there  filled  tbt  light  red*  and  frtjb  lufy 
gallant*  p.  260  ana  961.     See  zlfoftammel  in  AinfmrtVs  Dia. 

TOILET. 
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Ste.  I  pr*y thee  now  lead  the  way,  without  any  more 
talking.  Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company 
being  diofrn'd,  we  will  inherit  here.  Here ;  bear  my 
bottle!  fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by 
again. 

CaL  [Sings  drunkenty*]  Farewell  maftery  farewell? 
farewell. 

?rin.  A  howling  monfter  $  a  drunken  monfter. 

CaL  No  mre  dams  I'll  make  fir  fijb, 
Nor  fetch  In  firing  at  requiring* 
Nor  fir  ape  *  trencher?  nor  waft 
Ban*  Ban\  Ca— -Caliban, 
Has  a  new  mafter——Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,   hey-day !   hey-day,   freedom !    freedom* 
hey-day,  freedom ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monfter !  lead  the  way,         [Exeunt* 

In  Jonfon**  Vnderwoodt,  fee  the  following  paflage : 
"  Red-hood  the  firft  that  doth  appear 
"  Inftamtly  fcarlet  is  too  dear.'' 
And  in  Fletcher's  Wman-bottr  : 

"  Humble  herfclf  in  an  old /*W  petticoat." 
So  in  Middleton's  Mafyiu  of  the  World  tofi'd  at  Tenuis  : 
"  They  wear  Jtammtl  cloaks  inftead  of  fcarlet." 
So  in  The  Return  from  Parnafis,  l6o6. 

"  Some  famsi  weaver*  or  fome  butcher's  fon." 
Again,  in  The  Tnrk  twrid  Cbriftian,  16 1 2. 

"  That  fellow  in  xhtftammel  hofe  is  one  of  them." 

Stbbvbns. 
•         ■  trmcbtr,]  The  old  copy  reads  trtnebtring. 

Stbbvens. 
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ACT    III.      SCENE    I. 

Before  Profpero's  cell. 
Enter  Ferdinand*  bearing  a  log. 

Ferdinand. 

THERE  be  fame  fpoits  are  painful;  but  theff 
labour 
Delight  in  them  fets  off:  feme  kinds  of  bafenefi 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  mod  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  tafk 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious  •,  but 
The  nriftrefs,  which  I  ferve,  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleafures.     O,  ihe  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed  \ 
And  he's  compos'd  of  harfhnefs.     I  muft  remove 
Some  thoufands  of  thefe  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  fore  injunction.     My  fweet  miftrefs 
"Weeps  wheivQie  fees  me  work  •,  and  fays,  fuch  bafeneft 
Had  ne'er  like  executor  \  I  forget : 
But  thefe  fweet  thoughts  do  even  refrelh  my  labour, 
f  Moft  bufy-lefs,  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miranda,  and  Profpero  at  a  dijlance. 

•  Mira.  Alas,  now !  pray  you, 
Work  not  fo  hard  :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  thofe  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Pray,  fet  it  down,  and  reft  you  :  when  this  burns, 

*  The  two  firft  folios  read : 

Mofi  bufy  left,  whin  I  do  U. 
*Tw  true  this  reading  is  corrupt ;  but  the  corruption  is  ft)  very 
|ittle  removed  from  the  truth  of  the  text,  that  I  cannot  afford 
|q  think  well  of  my  own  fagacjty  for  having  difcovered  it. 

Thiobald. 
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'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you  :  my  father 
Is  hard  at  ftudy ;  pray  now,  reft  yourfelf  $ 
He's  fafe  for  thefe  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  moft  dear  miftrefs, 
The  fun  will  fet  before  I  fhall  difcharge 
What  I  muft  ftrive  to  do. 

Mra.  If  you'll  fit  down, 
I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while :  pray,  give  me  that  j 
1*11  carry't  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature  j 
I  had  rather  crack  my  finews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  ftiould  fuch  dilhonour  undergo, 
While  I  fit  lazy  by. 

Mra.  It  would  become  me, 
As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  fhould  do  it 
With  much  more  eafe ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it,% 
And  yours  it  is  againft. 

Pfo.  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infedted ;  ' 

This  vifitation  (hews  k. 

Mra.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  neble  miftrefs ;  'tis  frefh  morning  with 
me, 
When  you  are  by,  at  night.     I  do  befcech  you, 
(Chiefly  that  I  might  fet  it  in  my  prayers) 
What  is  your  name? 

Mra .  Miranda.     O  my  father, 
I  have  broke  your  *  heft  to  fay  fo ! 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda ! 
Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  j  worth 
What's  deareft  to  the  world !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  beft  regard  ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bpndage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  feveral  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  feveral  women ;  never  any 
With  fo  full  foul,  but  fome  defeft  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleft  grace  fhe  ow'dt 
And  put  it  to  the  foil.    But  you,  O  you, 

7  nsbtfi-r~\  For  btbtft*,  i.  e.  command.    Steeyens. 
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So  perfect,  and  fo  pccrkfs,  are  created 
*  Of  every  creature's,  beft. 

Mir  a.  I  "do  not  know 
One  of  my  fex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save  from  my  glafs  mine  own  •,  nor  have  I  feen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad* 
1  am  fkillefe  of;  but,  by  my  nxxlefty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wifh 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  * 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  ihape, 
Befides  yourfelf,  to  like  of.    But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 
A  prince,  Miranda  ^  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  fo !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  flavery,  than  I  would  fuffer 
The  flefl^fly  blow  my  mouth, — Hear  my  foul  fpeak-,— 
The  very  inftant  that  I  faw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  fcrvice ;  there  refides 
To  make  me  flave  to  it ;  and,  for  your  lake, 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

fer,  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witnefc  to  this  found. 
And  crown  what  I  orofefc  with  kind  event, 
If  I  fpeak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  beft  is  boaded  me,  to  mifchief !  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  elfe  i'  the  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you.' 

' Mira,  Mama  fool, 
To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pf0. 

•  Of  tvery  cr$at*r*'s  fajt.\  Alluding  to  the  pi&ure  of  Venus 
t>y  Apelles.    Joftusow. 

»  Jam  *fo*J, 

.  T*  ivtef  at  nuhat  I  an  glad  9/.]  This  is  one  of  thofe  touches 

of  pature  that  diftinguiih  Shakcfoeare  from  all  other  writers. 

Jt  was  secefiary,  in  Urpport  of  the  cfcara&er  of  Mtapda,  to 

*  make 
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Pro.  Fair  encounter 
Of  two  mpft  rare  afie&ions  !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Afira,  At  mine  unworthinefs,  that  dare  nor  offer, 
What  I  defire  to  give  v  and  much  lefs  take, 
What  I  fhall  die  to  want,    But  this  is  trifling  •, 
And  all  the  more  it  feeks  to  hide  itfelf, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  fhews.    Hence  bafhful  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  111  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  111  be  your  fervant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  miftrefs,  deareft, 
And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Msra.  My  hufband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom.    Here's  nfty  hand. 

A£rd.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't.    And  now 
farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence, 

Fer.  '  A  thoufend,  thoufand !  [Exeunt. 

wake  tier  appear  ignorant,  that  excels  of  forrovsr  and  excefs  of 
joy  find  alike  their  relief  from  tears ;  and  as  this  is  the  firft 
time  that  confummate  pleafure  had  made  any  near  approaches 
to  her  heart,  (he  calls  fitch  an  expreifion  of  it,  fdh. 

Stbbyivs, 
1  A  tbqufand,  tbtnftmd  /]  It  is  impertinent  to  be  for  ever 
pointing  oat  beauties,  which  die  reader  of  ta&e  will  of  courfe 
dtflinguiib  for  himfelf ;  and  yet  I  cannot  quit  this  fcepe  with-; 
oat  obferving,  that  it  is  fuperior  in  its  land  to  any  of  thofe 
that  pafs  between  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  holds  up  the  moll 
captivating  p&ure  of  juvenile  afife&ion  that  has  been  exhi- 
bited, even  by  Shakefpeare  himfelf.  The  prince  behaves 
through  the  whole  with  a  delicacy  fuitable  to  his  birth  and 
education ;  and  his  unexperienced  miftrefs  pours  forth  her  foul 
without  referve,  without  defending  from  the  foft  elevation  of 
maiden  dignity,  and  apparently  derives  her  confidence  from 
the  purity  of  her  inte*&oiw,    Ste* vins. 
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Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  arc  furpriz'd  withal ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     FU  to  my  book  j 
For  yet,  ere  fupper-time,  muft  I  perform 
Much  bufiriefc  appertaining.  [Exit. 

SCENE       n. 

.  Another  part  of  the  ijland. 

Enter  Caliban,  Stepbano,  and  Trinculo^  with  a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me  : — when  the  but  is  out,  we  wiH 
drink  water  j  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up, 
and  boafd  'em  :-^fervant-monfter,  drink  to  me. 

Trin,  Servant-monfter  ?  the  folly  of  this  ifland! 
They  fay,  there's  but  five  upon  this  ifle :  we  are  three 
of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brain'd  like  us,  the  ftate 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  fervant-monfter,  when  I  bid  thee:  thy 
eyes  are  almoft  fet  in  thy  head. 

TriiL  Where  fhould  they  be  fet  elfe?  he  were  a 
brave  monfter  indeed,  if  they  were  fet  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monfter  hath  drown'd  his  tongue  in 
fack :  for  my  part,  the  fea  cannot  drown  me.  %  I  fwam, 
ere  J  could  recover  the  fhore,  fiye-and-thirty  leagues, 
off  and  on. By  this  light,  thou  {halt  be  my  lieute- 
nant, monfter,  3  or  my  ftandard. 

*  I /warn,  &c]  This  play  was  not  publifhed  fill  1623.  «"• 
bumaxar  made  its  appearance  in  1614*  and  has  a  pafiage  rela- 
tive to  the  efcape  of  a  Tailor  yet  more  incredible.  Perhaps,  in 
both  inftances,  a  iheer  was  meant  at  the  Voyages  of  Ferdinand* 
Mendez  Pinto,  or  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  other  lying  tra- 
vellers : 

"  five  days  I  was  under  water ;  and  at  length 

"  Got  up  and  fpread  myfelf  upon  a  cheft, 

"  Rowing  with  arms,  and  fleering  with  my  feet, 

"  And  thus  in  five  days  more  got  land."    A&  3.  Sc.  5, 

*  or  my  ftandard*  % 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant ',  if  you  lift ;  bfs  nofiandardJ]  Meaning, 
he  is  fo  much  intoxicated,  at  not  to  be  able  to  ftand.  Wc  call 
fruit-ucts,  that  grow  without  fupport,  ftandard*.    Stsjvens. 

Trin. 
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Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  lift  •,  he's  no  ftandard 

Ste.  WeTl  not  run,  monneur  monfter. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither;  but  you'll  He  like  dogs,  and 
yet  fay  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  fpeak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beeft 
a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  fhoe  : 
Til  not  ferve  him  ;  he  is  not  valiant 

Trin.  Thou  ly*ft,  moft  ignorant  monfter ;  I  am  in 
cafe  to  joftle  a  conftable :  why,  ♦  thou  debofli'd  filh 
thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward  that  hath  drunk 
(6  much  fack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monftrous 
lie,  being  but  half  a  fifh,  and  half  a  monfter  ? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me :  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he  !         That  a  monfter  fhould 
be  fuch  a  natural ! 
.  Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again :  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head  •, 

if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree The  poor 

monfter's  my  fubjed,  and  he  fhall  not  fuffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  bepleasM 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  fuit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I ;  kneel,  and  repeat  it ;  I  will 
ftand,  and  fo  fhall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel  invifible. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  fubjeft  to  a  tyrant, 
a  forcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me  of  the 
ifland. 

♦  — thou  deboJFdfJb  thou, — ]  I  meet  with  this  word,  which 
I  foppofe  to  be  the  fame  as  debauch' d9  in  Randolph's  Jealous 
Uvtrsy   1634. 

««  See  your  houfe  be  ftor'd 

"  With  the  deimjbeft  roarers  in  this  city." 
When  this  word  was  firft  adopted  from  the  French  language, 
it  appears  to  have  been  foelt  according  to  the  pronunciation, 
and  therefore  wrongly ;  but  ever  fince  it  has  been  fpelt  right, 
it  has  been  uttered  with  equal  impropriety.    St  ji  vi  ns.  n 

Art. 
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,  Art.  Thw  If  ft. 

CaL  Thou  \f&3  thou  jetting  monkey,  thou  * 
I  would,  my  valiant  ©after  would  deftroy  thee ; 
I  do  not  lie. 

8te,  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  hi* 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  fupplant Tome  of  your  teeth. 

4sin.  Why,  I  laid  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  ne  more—  [To  Caliban.]  Pro- 
ceed. 

Col.  I  fay,  by  forcery  hegot  this  ille  \ 
From  me  he  got  it.    If  thy  greatnefs  will 
Revenge  it  on  him  (fen-,  I  know,  thou  dar*ft, 
But  this  thing  dares' not— — ) 

Sfe.  That's  moft  certain. 

Cat  Thou  (halt  be  lord  of  it,  and  Pll  ferve  thee. 

St*.  How  now  (hall  this  be  compaft  ?  Canft  thou 
bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Col.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord  *  Pll  yield  him  thee  afieep, 
Where  thou  may'ft  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Art.  Thou  ly*ft,  thou  canft  not. 

Ste.-*  What  a  py*d  ninny's  this  ?  Thou  fcurvy 
patch !— — 

CaL  I  do  befeech  thy  greatnefs,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  :  when  that's  gone, 
He  (hall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  Pll  not  (hew  him 
Where  the  quick  rrefhes  are. 

*Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :  inter- 
jriipt  the  monfter  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand, 
1%  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  ftock- 
filh  of  thee. 

*  What  a  p/d  ninny's  this  ? ]  This  line  lhould  certainly 

be  given  to  Stephano.  Pfd  ninny  alludes  to  the  ftriped  coat 
worn  by  fools,  of  which  Caliban  could  have  no  knowledge. 
Trinculo  had  before  been  reprimanded  and  threatened  by  Ste- 

£hano  for  giving  Caliban  the  lie,  he  is  now  fuppofed  to  repeat 
is  offence.    Upon  which  Stephano  cries  out, 

What  a  pyd  ninny's  this  f  Thoufcnrvy  patch  /— — 
Caliban,  now  feeing  his  matter  in  the  mood  that  he  wUheJ* 
inftigates  him  to  vengeance  : 

/ do  btftecb  thy  grtaHufs,  giw  him  hkws.    Johnson. 
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Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing;  IH  go 
father  off. 

Ste.  Didft  thou  not  fay,  he  fydf 

An.  Thou  ly'ft. 

Ste.  Do  1  fo  ?  take  thou  that.  [Beats  km. 

As  you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  thee  the  lie  •,  out  c?  your  wits, 

and  hearing  jpoo  ? A  pox  of  your  bottle !  this  can. 

Tack,  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  monfter, 
snd  the  devil  take  your  fingers  ! 

CaL  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.    Pr*ythee  ftand 
further  off. 

CaL  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  tune 
III  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Col.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  cuftora  with  him 
r  the  afternoon  to  fleep :  there  thou  may'ft  brain  him. 
Having  firft  feiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  fkull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  ftake, 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.    *  Remember, 
Firft  to  poffefs  his  books :  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  fot,  as  I  am  •,  nor  hath  not 
One  fpirit  to  command.    They  all  do  hate  him, 
As  rootedly  as  I.    Burn  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utenfils  (for  fo  he  calls  them) 
Which,  when  he  has  an  houfe,  he'll  deck  withal. 
And  that  moft  deeply  to  confider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himfclf 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  never  faw  a  woman* 
Bat  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  fhe ; 
But  (he  as  far  furpafies  Sycorax* 
As  greateft  does  leaft. 

Firft  to  poffefs  his  books %  ice.]  So  in  Milton's  Mn/fut* 
««  Oh,  ye  miftoek  j  ye  ihould  have  fnatch'd  hit  wand, 
•'  And  bound  him  fad ;  without  his  rod  reversed, 
"  And  backward  mutter  togs  of  diflevcring  power, 

"  We  cauinot  free  the  lady." Stiivkhs. 

Ste. 
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Ste.  Is  it  fo  brave  a  lafs  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord  -,  flic  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant* 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste:  Monfter,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  king  and  queen  (fave  our  graces  ()  and  Trin- 
culo  and  thyfelf  (hall  be  vicc-roys.— Doft  thou  like 
the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  1  am  forry  I  beat  thee : 
but,  while  thou  liv'ft,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  afleep  j 
Wilt  thou  deftroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  my  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  maftef. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'ft  me  merry  \  I  am  full  of  pleafure  \ 
Let  us  be  jocund.     *  Will  you  troul  the  catch, 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  requeft,  monfter,  I  will  do  reafon,  any 
feafon :  come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  ling.  [Sings. 

Flout  'em>  andjkout  'em  j  andjkout  *em>  and  flout  9em ; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe* 

Ste*  What  is  this  fame  ? 

TriH.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  play'd  by  the 
pifture  of  no-body. 

Ste.  If  thou  be'ft  a  man,  lhew  thyfelf  in  thy  like- 
nefs :  if  thou  be'ft  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  lift.  . 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  fins  ! 

Ste:  He  that  dies  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee..  ■  ■ 
Mercy  upon  us"! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afraid  ? 

1  —Will  you  troul  tht  catch,]  Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  woid  i* 
Every  Man  in  bis  Hummr  : 

"  If  he  read  this  with  patience,  I'll  troul  ballads." 
So  Milton : 

"  To  drcfc,  to  trtul  the  tongue,"  &c.    Stbbveks. 

Ste. 
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Ste.  No,  monftcr,  not  I. 

CaL  Be  not  afraid ;  the  ifle  is  full  df  noifes, 
Sounds,  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 

not 
Sometimes  a  thoufarid  twanging  inftruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  fometimes  voices* 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  deep, 
Vftll  make  me  deep  again  :  and  then  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds j  methought,  would  open,  and  (hew  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me  •,  then,  when  I  wak'd* 
I  cryM  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  fhall  have  my  mufick  for  nothing. 

Col.  When  Profpero  is  deftroy'd* 

Ste.  That  fhall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  ftory. 

Trin.  The  found  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it,  and 
tfter,  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monfter ;  we'll  follow. — I  wou'd  I  could 
fee  this  taborer :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?  Pll  follow  Stephana     [Exemt. 

SCENE        III. 

Changes  to  another  fart  of  the  ijland. 

Enter  Alonfo,  Sebaftinn,  Antbonio,  Gonzalo,  Adriatic 
Francifco,  fc?r. 

Gon.  8  By*r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further.  Sir ; 
My  old  bones  ache  :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forth-rights  and  meanders !  By  your  patience, 
I  needs  mult  reft  me. 

Ahn.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 
Who  am  myfelf  attached  with  wearinels, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  fpirits :  fit  down,  and  reft. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope ;  and  keep  ic 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd, 
Whom  thus  we  ftray  to  find  5  and  the  fea  mocks 

•  Bfrlakin, ]  i.  e.  The  diminutive  only  of  lady,  i..f. 

ladykm.    Stebvens. 

Vol.  I.  E  Our 
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Our  fruftrate  fearch  on  land.     Well,  let  hir#  go. 

Ant.  \Afide  to  Sebajiian^]  I  am  right  glad  that  he's 
fo  out  of  hope. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulfe,  forego  the  purpofe 
That  you  refolv'd  to  efFeft. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 
Will  we  take  throughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 
for,  now  they  are  opprefs'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot  ufe  fuch  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  frelh. 

Seb.  I  fay,  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  Jirange  mufick ;  and  Profpero  on  the  tef9  in- 
vifible.  Enter  feveral  jjtrange  Jbapes^  bringing  in  a 
banquet ;  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  aflions  of 
falutation ;  and,  inviting  the  king,  GV,  to  eaty  tbq 
depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends,  hark! 

Gon.  Marvellous  fweet  mufick ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heaven !  What  were 
thefe  ? 

Seb.  *  A  living  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe, 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne;  one  pheenhc 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I'll  believe  both ; 
And  what  does  elfe  want  credii,  come  to  mer 
And  Til  be  fworn  'tis  true.    Travellers  ne'er  did  lier 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  *em. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 
I  Ihould  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  I 
If  I  fhould  fay,  I  faw  fuch  inlanders, 
(For,  certes,  thefe  are  people  of  the  ifland) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monftrous  fhape,  yet,  note, 

#  A  liming  drollery.  ■  ]  Shows,  called  drolleries,  were  in 
Shakefpeare's  time  performed  by  puppets  only.  From  thefe 
our  modern  drills,  exhibited  at  fairs,  &c,  took  their  name. 

Stesvcns. 

Their 
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Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  fhall  find 
Many,  nay,  almofl  any. 

fro.  Honeftlord, 
Thou  haft  faid  well ;  for  fomc  of  you  there  prefenf 
Are  worfc  than  devils.  [Afide. 

Aim.  I  cannot  too  much  mule, 
Such  fhapes,  fuch  gefturc,  and  fuch  found,  expreffing 
(Although  they  want  the  ufe  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  difcourfe. 

Pro.  ^  Praife  in  departing.  [Ajide. 

Fran.  They  vanifli'd  ftrangely. 

Stb.  No  matter,  fince 
They  have  left  their  viands  behind  \  for  we  have  fto* 

machs. 
WilPt  pleafe  you  tafte  of  what  is  here  ? 

Aim.  Not  I. 

dm.  Faith,  Sir,  you  need  not  fear.    When  we 
were  boys, 
Who  would  believe,  *  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whofe  throats  had  hanging  at  'em 
Wallets  of  flefti  ?  or  that  there  were  fuch  men, 
Whofe  heads  ftood  in  their  breads  ?  which  now,  we  find, 
*  Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  ftand  to,  and  feed, 
Although  my  l^ft  \  no  matter,  fince  I  feel 

The 

•  Praife  in  departing.]  i.e.  Do  not  praife  your  entertainment 
loo  loon,  left  you  fhould  have  reafon  to  retrad  your  commen- 
dation.   It  is  a  proverbial  faying.    St b evens. 

1  — that  there  were  mountaineers,  kc]  Whoever  has  the 

cariofity  to  know  the  particulars  relating  to  thefe  mountaineers, 
&c.  may  confult  Maundeville* s  Travels,  printed  in  1503,  by 
Wynken  de  Worde.    STaevaws. 

1  Each  putter  out,  &c]  This  paflage  alluding  to  a  forgotten 
coftom  is  very  obfeure  :  the  putter  out  muft  be  a  traveller,  elfe 
aow  could  he  give  this  account  ?  the  fi<ue  for  one  is  money  to 
be  received  by  him  at  his  return.  Mr.  Theobald  has  well  il- 
laftrated  this  paflage  by  a  quotation  from  Joniba.    Jokksok. 
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The  bcft  is  paft.     Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  lightning.    J  Enter  Ariel  like  a  harp  \  clap 
his  wings  upon  the  table,  and,  with  a  quaint  device, 
.    the  banquet  vanijhes. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  fin,  whomdeftiny, 
That  hath  to  inftrument  this  lower  world* 
And  what  is  in't,  the  never-furfeited  fea 
Hath  caufed  to  belch  up  •,  and  on  this  ifland 
"Where  man  doth  not  inhabit,  you  'mongft  men 
Being  mod  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad; 
And  even  with  fuch  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  felves.         [Abnfo,  Sebafiian,  and  the  reft 
Ye  fools  !  I  and  my  fellows  [draw  their /words* 

Are  minifters  of  fate  •,  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  fwords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemockt-at  ftabs 
Kill  the  ftill-clofing  waters,  as  diminifh 
*  One  down  that's  in  my  plume  :  ray  fellow-minifleis 

Are 

The  ancient  cuftom  was  this.    In  this  age  of  travelling,  it 
was  tuftoraary  for  thofe  who  engaged  in  long  expeditions,  to 
place  out  a  fum  of  money  on  condition  of  receiving  great  in- 
tereit  for  it  at  their  return  home.    So  Puntarvolo  (it  w  Theo- 
bald's quotation)  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  cut  of  its  Humnr. 
•«  I  do  intend,  this  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,-  to  travel ;  and 
'"  (becaufe  I  will  not  altogether  go  upon  expence)  I  am  de- 
"  termined  to  put  forth  fome  Jive  thoufand  pound,  to  be  paid 
"  me  Jive  for  one*  upon  the  return  of  my  wife,  myfelf,  and  my 
"  dog,  from  the  Turk's  court  in  Con  flan tinople."  Stebvens. 
1  Enter  Ariel  like  a  barpy,  &c]  Milton's  Par.  Reg.  B.  2. 
■  "  with  that 
'*  Both  table  and  proviiions  vanifh'd  quite, 
"  With  found  of  harpies  wings,  and  talons  heard." 
Atfubit*  borrifico  lapju  de  montibus  adfunt 
H*rfyiarf  1st  magnis  quatiunt  clangoribut  alas 
Diripiuntque dopes.     Virg.  ^En.  3.     Stebvens. 
*  One  down  tbat's  in  my  plume:]  The  player-editors,  who,  in 
their  preface,  boaii  much  of  the  corrections  they  had  made,  ex- 
hibit this  pa/Tage  thus  : 

"  One  dowle  that's  in  my  plumbe/'— 

Bailey, 
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Are  like  invulnerable.     If  you  could  hurt, 
Your  fwords  are  now  too  mafiy  for  your  ftrengths, 
And  will  not  be  up-lifted.     But  remember, 
(For  that's  my  bufinefs  to  you)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  fupplant  good  Profpero  : 
Expos'd  unto  the  fea,  which  hath  requit  it, 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul  deed* 
The  powers,  delaying  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  feas  and  (hores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Againft  your  peace.     Thee,  of  thy  fon,  Alonfo, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 
Ling'ring  perdition  ( worfe  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  (hall  ftep  by  ftep  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whole  wrath  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here  in  this  moft  defolate  ifle  elfe  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing  but  heart's  forrow, 
And  a  *  clear  life  enfuing. 

He  vanifies  in  thunder : .  then  to  [oft  muftck^  enter  the 
Jhapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and  mowes,  and 
carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  \Afide7\  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  haft 
thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring  : 
Of  my  inftru&ion  haft  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadft  to  fay :  fo  ♦  with  good  life, 
And  obfervation  ftrange,  my  meaner  minifters 

Bailey,  in  his  Di&ionary,  fays,  on  the  Angle  authority  of 
this  typographical  blunder,  that  dowJe  is  a  feather,  or  rather 
the  fingle  particles  of  the  down.     Steevens.  , 

J clear  life ]  Pure,  blamelefs,  innocent.     Jchnson, 

♦  — with  good  lift  A  This  feems  a  corruption.  I  know  not 
in  what  fenfe  life  can  here  be  ufed,  unlefs  for  alacrity,  liveli- 
pefs,  vigour,  and  in  this  fenfe  the  expreffion  is  harih.    Perhaps 

we  may  read, with  good  lift,  with  good  will,  with  fin  cere 

teal  for  my  fervice,  I  fhould  have  propofed,  —  with  good  lief, 
in  the  fame  fenfe,  bat  that  I  cannot  find  lief  to  be  a  fubftantive. 
With  good  life  may  however  mean,  with  exaQ  prefentation  of  their 
federal  chara3ers>  with  obfervation  ftrange  of  their  particular 
*ad  jUftindt  parts.     So  we  fay,  he  a&ed  to  the  life.    Johnson. 

E  3  Their 
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Their  feveral  kinds  have  done.  My  high  charms  work, 
And  thefe,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  diftra&ions :  they  now  are  in  my  power  * 
And  in  thefe  fits  I  leave  them,  whilft  I  vilit 
Young  Ferdinand  (whom  they  fuppofe  is  drown'd) 
And  his  and  my  lov*d  darling. 

[Exit  Pr off  ero  from  above, 

Gon.  Pthe  name  of  fomething  holy,  Sir,  why  ftand 
you 
In  this  ftrangc  ftare  ? 

Alan*  O,  it  is  monftrous !  monftfous ! 
Methought,  the  billows  fpoke,  aild  tojd  me  of  it  $ 
The  winds  did  fing  it  to  me  -,  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronoune'd 
The  name  of  Profper :  it  did  *  bafs  my  trefpafe. 
Therefore,  my  fon  i'the  ooze  is  bedded  ;  and 
I'll  feek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  founded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [£**/♦ 

Scb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 
I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er, 

Ant.  I'll  be  thy  fecond.  [Exeunt. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  defperate  \  their  great 
guilt, 
'  Like  poifon  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  fpirits.    I  do  be&ech  you 
That  are  of  fuppler  joints,  follow  them  fwiftly  \ 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecftafy 
^lay  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adri.  Follow,  I  pray  you*  [Exeunt. 

9 bafs  my  treffofe.]  The  deep  pipe  told  it  me  in  *  rougfc 

bafs  found.     Johnson. 

*  Like  poifon  given >  &c]  The  natives  of  Africa  have  been 
fuppofcd  to  be  poflefl><*  of  th*  fecret  how  to  temper  poifons 
With  fuch  art  as  nof  to  fake  effeft  till  feveral  years  after  they  were 
adminiftered,  and  were  then  as  certain  in  their  *ffe$,  as  they 
^jfere  fubtle  in  their  Dreparatjop.    Steevkns. 
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A  G  T    IV.      SCENE    I 

Ptojperfs  cell. 

Enter  Profpero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Prosper  o. 

IF  I  havi  too  auftercly  punifti'd  you, 
Your  cofopenfation  makes  amends  ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  i  a  third  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live  \  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Haft  *  ftrangely  ftood  the  teft.    Here,  afore  heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift :  O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  (mile  at  me  that  I  boaft  her  off; 
For  thou  flialt  find  fee  will  outftrip  all  praife, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

7  -—a  third  of mini o<wn  lift ,]  Thus  all  the  impreffions  in 
general ;  but  why  is  (he  only  a  third  of  his  own  life  ?  He  had 
no  wife  living,  nor  any  other  child,  to  rob  her  of  a  (hare  in  his 
affection  :  fo  that  we  may  reckon  her  at  leaft  half  of  himfelf. 
Nor  could  he  intend,  that  he  loved  himfelf  twice  as  much  as  he 
did  her ;  for  he  immediately  fubjoins,  that  it  was  Jbe  for  whom 
he  liv'd.  In  Othello,  when  Iago  alarms  the  fenator  with  the  lofs 
of  his  daughter,  he  tells  him, 

"  Yoor  heart  is  burft,  yon  have  loft  balfyoxLT  foul." 
And  iimdium  swim*  me*  Was  the  current  language  with  the 
Latines  on  fuch  occafions.     Theobald. 

In  confequence  of  this  ratiocination  Mr.  Theobald  printed 
the  text,  a  thread  of  my  o*wn  life.  I  have  reftored  the  ancient 
reading.  Profpero,  in  his  reafon  fubjoined  why  he  calls  her 
the  third  of  his  life,  feems  to  allude  to  fome  logical  diftin&ion 
of  caufes,  making  her  the  final  caufe.    Johnson. 

•  — ftrangely  flood  the  teft.}  Strangely  is  ufed  by  way  of  com- 
mendation, merveilleufefhenty  to  a  wonder ;  the  fenfe  is  the  fame 
in  the  foregoing  fcene,  with  ohfervation  Jfratgt.    Johnson. 

E  4  Fer. 
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Fer.  I  believe  it, 
Againft  an  oracle. 

Pro,  Then  as  my  9  gift,  and  thine  own  acquifition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter.     But 
If  thou  doft  break  her  virgin-knof.,  before 
AH  fandtimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  fvill  and  holy  rite  be  minifter'd, 
No  fweet  afperfion  fhall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contradt  grow  •,  but  barren  hate, 
jSour-ey*d  difdain,  and  difcord,  fhall  beftrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  fo  loathly, 
That  you  fhall  hate  it  both  :  therefore  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  -lamps  fhall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 
For  quiet  days,  fair  iflue,  and  long  life, 
With  fuch  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  murkieft  den, 
The  moft  opportune  place,  the  ftrong'fl:  fuggcftion 
Our  worfer  Gfcnius  can,  fhall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  luft  •,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  days  celebration, 
When  I  fhall  think  or  Phoebus*  fteeds  are  foufldeiM, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 
•  Pro.  Fairly  fpoke. 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  fhe  is  thine  own. — r 
■  What,  Ariel;  my  induftrious  fervant  Ariel  !-^- 

Entcr  Ariel. 

Art.  What  would  my  potent  matter  ?  here  I  am, 
Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  laft  f^rvicc 
Did  worthily  perform  •,  and  I  muft  ufe  you 
Jn  fuch  another  trick  :  go,  bring  *  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place ; 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion,  for  I  muft 
Eeftow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 

f  —my  gift, — ]  Mygueft,  fir  ft  folio.     Johnson. 

*  Tr-:t$f  rqii/t,]  The  crew  of  meaner  fpirits.    Johnson. 

gqrnfc 
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Some  vanity  of  mine  art;  it  is  my  promife, 
And  they  expe&  it  from  me. 

Art.  Prefently? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  fay,  *  Comt>  and  g*t 
And  breathe  twice ;  and  cry,  fo9  fo ; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  mafter  ?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  do  not  approach, 
Till  thou  doft  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well,  I  conceive.  [£/**** 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein ;  the  ftrongeft  oaths  are  ftraw 
To  the  fire  i'the  blood  :  be  more  abftemious, 
Orelfe,  good  night,  your  vow  !  ■    ■■ 

Far.  I  warrant  you,  Sir; 
The  white,  cold,  virgin-fnow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well. 

Now  come,  my  Ariel ;  3  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  fpirit ;  appear,  and  pertly.  1  ■ 
♦  No  tongue;  ^11  eyes;  bcfifcnt.  [To Ferdinand. 

[Softmufick, 

A  mafque.     Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  moft  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peafe  j 


-Come*  and  go 


Each  one,  tripping  on  bis  toe,]  So  Milton, 
"  Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
"  On  the  light  fantaftic  toe,"    Steevens. 
t  _  bring  a  corollary^]    That  is,  bring  more  than  are  fuf- 
ficient,  rather  than  fail  for  want  of  numbers.     Collorary  means 
furflus.    Steevens. 

4  No  tongue; ]  Thofe  who  are  prefent  at  incantations  art 

•bliged  to  be  Ariaiy  filent,  "  elfe,"  as  we  are  afterwards  told, 
f  tjie  (bell  is  marred,"    Johnson. 

Thy 
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Thy  turfy  ntouhtato*,  Whefc  live  tfbMing  fli*e£, 
And  flat  meads  *  thatch'd  witfi  ftdvdr*  thnh  to  kifc$  ? 
•  Thy  banks  with  pionied,  and  tulipM  bfirtis, 
"Which  fpungy  April  at  thy  h£ft  be?tnm$, 
To  make  cold  nympto  chaftfe  ctowhs  -,  i  AM  diy  broom 

groves, 
Whofe  (hadow  the  difmifled  batchetor  loves, 
Being  iafs-lorn  ;  *  thy  pole>cKfrt  vineyard, 
And  thy  fea-marge,  fieri!*  aid  rocky  hard, 
Where  thou  thyfelf  da- A  ak  $  the  queen  o'  the  Iky* 
Whofe  watery  arch,  and  mdflenger,  aril  1> 
Bids  thee  leave  thefe  >  and  With  her  fovereign  grace, 

*  -±  tbateb'd  wUb  ftoveti—]  Stover  is  a  la*  Word,  and  ffgnfr 
fies  an  allowance  in  food,  or  other  necefiaries  of  life.  It  h  bare 
ufed  for  provifion  in  general  for  animals,    Ste evens. 

6  Thy  Banks  with  pionied,  and '  tulip? d brims. \  The  old  edition 
reads  pioned  and  twilled  brims,"  which  gave  rife  to  lAr.  Holt's 
conjecture,  that  the  £ofet  originally  wrote, 

■  wit  6  pioned  and  tilled  brims. 

Spenfer  and  the  author  of  Mulcajfes  the  Turk,  a  tragedy,  1610, 
ukpioning  for  digging.  It  is  not  therefore  difficult  to  find  a 
meaning  for  the  woiti  as*  it  ftaricb  in  the  old  copy  ?  and  remove 
it  letter  from  twilled  and  it  leatves  u*  tilled.  I  am  yet,  hftwever, 
in  doubt  whether  we  ought  not  to  read  /rV/iV/brims,  as  Holland's 
tranflation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hiftory  mentions  the  water-lilly  as  a 
preferver  of  chafhty. 

In  Ovid's  Banquet  <f  Senjei  by  Chapman,  1595,  I  met  with 
the  following  ftanxa  in  which  twiti-pants  are  enumerated  among 
flowers  1 

*'  White  and  red  jafinineV,  nittfy,  mellrphiH, 
*'  Fair  crown-imperialy  emperor  of  Hewers, 
"  Immortal  amaranth,  white  aphrodill, 

"  And  cup-like  twill-pants  ftrew'd  in  Bacchus.bowers." 
If  twill  be  the  ancient  name  of  any  flower,  the  prefent  read- 
ing, pionied  and  twilled,  may  certainly  fkand.     Twill  is  alio  a 
north  country  word  for  the  cjuillon  which  they  wind  yarn. 

,  Stsevehs. 
1  and  thy  bropm  groves,]  A  grove  of  broom,  I  believe,  was 

never  heard  of,  as  it  is  a  low  (hrub  and  not  a  tree.    Hanmer 
reads  brown  grdves.    Stbevbns, 

•  — —  tbypole-eh'pt  vineyard,]  To  clip  is  to  twine  round  or  ««- 
brace.    The  poles  are  dipt  or  embraced  by  the  vines. 

SteKvkns, 

Here 
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Here  on  this  grafo-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  come  and  fport :  her  peacocks  Ay  amain ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  ehtertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Car.  Hail,  many-coloured  meflejiger,  that  ne'er 
Doifk  dUbbey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who,  with  thy  faffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
PiflEufeft  honey  drops,  refrefhing  (bowers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  do'ft  crown 
9  My  bofky  acres,  and  my  unfhrub'd  down, 
Rich  fcarf  to  my  proud  earth  ;  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  *  to  this  fhort-grafe'd  green  ? 

Iris.  A  contraft  of  true  love  to  celebrate, 
And  fome  donation  freely  to  eftate 
On  the  blefs'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 
If  Venus,  or  her  fon,  as  thou  do'ft  know, 
Po  now  attend  the  queen :  fince  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dufky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  IcancJaPd  company 
I  have  forfworn. 

Iris.  Of  herfocjety 
Be  not  afraid :  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  fon 
Dove-drawn  with  her :  here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wantoq  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whole  vows  are,  that  no  bedr  right  fhall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted ;  but  in  vain : 
Mart's  not  minion  is  return'd  again, 
Her  wafpjfh-headed  fop  has  brol^e  his  arrows, 

9  My  hjfy  acres,  &c«]  P*Aj  1*  ^oody.  Pcfqusty  Fr.    Sq 

u  And  every  hjh  boram  from  fide  to  fide,"  St  imps* 
1  -»  H  this  jb*rt-grafsy d grctn?}    The  old  copy  reads  moiti* 
grax'd  greej).     Sbvtt-fttstd  grna'Afian  grazed fo  as  to  bijbort. 

-         •        6tebvens> 


\ 
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Swears  he  will  fhoot  no  more,  but  play  with  fparrows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  *  High  queen  of  ftate, 
Great  Juno  comes  *  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juno. 

Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  fitter  ?  Go  with  me 
To  blefs  this  twain,  that  they  may  profperous  be, 
And  honour'd  in  their  iflue. 

Jun.  Honour*  riches*  marriage-bUffing* 
Long  continuance  and  increafing* 
Hourly  joys  be  ftill  upon  you  ! 
Juno  Jtngs  her  blejfmgs  on  you. 

Cer.  *  Earth's  increafe*  and  foyfon  plenty  \ 
Barns  and  garners  never  empty ; 
Vines*  with  cluftring  bunches  growing  %    ' 
Plants*  with  goodly  burden  bowing  * 

T  •  High  queen  of  ft  ate  y\  Mr.  Whalley  thinks  this  paflage  in 
The  Tempeft, 

High  queen  of  ft  ate. 

Great  Juno  comes ;  /  know  her  by  her  gait, 
a  remarkable  in  fiance  of  Shakefpeare's  knowledge  of  ancient 
poetic  ftory  5   and  that  the  hint  was  furnifhed  by  the  Divum 
incedo  Regina  of  Virgil. 

John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  declares,  that  he  never  learned 
\\%  Accidence*  and  that  Latin  and  French  were  to  him  Heathen 
Greek;  yet  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Whalley's  argument,  I  juill 
prove  him  a  learned  man,  in  fpite  of  every  thing  he  may  fay 
to  the  contrary  :  for  thns  he  makes  a  gallant  addrefs  his  lady ; 
"  Mod  ineftimable  magazine  of  beauty !  in  whom  the  port  and 
•*  majefty  of  Juno,  the  wifdom  of  Jove's  braine-bred  girle, 
"  and  the  feature  of  Cytherea,  have  their  doraefHcal  habita- 
"  tion."    Farmer. 

3  Earth's  increafe,-^^]  Ail  the  editions,  that  I  have  ever 
feen,  concur  in  placing  this  whole  fonnet  to  Juno ;  but  very 
abfurdly,  in  my  opinion.  I  believe  every  accurate  reader,  who 
)s  acquainted  with  poetical  ljiftory,  and  the  diftinft  offices  of 
thefe  two  goddefles,  and  who  then  ferioufly  reads  over  our 
author's  lines,  will  agree  with  me,  that  Ceres's  name  ought  to 
Jbave  been  placed  where  I  have  now  prefixed  it.    Theobald. 

Spring 
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Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  far  thefts 
In  the  very  end  of  harveft  I 
Scarcity  and  want  /hall  Jbun  you ; 
Ceref  blejjingfo  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  moft  majeftic  vifion,  and 
4  Harmonious  charmingly  :  may  I  be  bold 
To  think  thefe  fpirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,*  which  by  mine  art 
I  have  from  their  confines  calTd  to  enatt 
My  prefent  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 
So  rare  a  wonderM  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  paradife. 

Pro.  Sweet ;  now  filence : 
Juno  and  Ceres  whifper  ferioufly ; 
There's  fomething  elfe  to  do :  hufh,  and  be  mute, 
Or  elfe  our  fpell  is  marrM. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whifper,  and  fend  Iris  on  employment. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,*  calPd  Naiads,  of  the 5  wandring 
brooks, 
With  your  fedgM  crowns,  and  ever  harmlefs  looks, 
6  Leave  your  crifp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Anfwer  your  fummons  *  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 

4  Harmonious  charmingly  : ]  Mr.  Edwards  would  read, 

Harmonious  charming  lay  : 

For  though  (fays  he)  the  benedi&ionis  fungby  two  goddeffes,  it 
is  yet  but  one  lay  or  hymn.  I  believe  this  paflage  appears  as  it 
was  written  by  the  poet,  who,  for  the  fake  of  the  verfe,  made  the 
words  change  places ;  and  then  the  meaning  is  fufficiently  ob- 
vious.    St  e  evens. 

5  ><wandring  brooks,]  The  modern  editors  read  winding 
brooks.  The  old  copy— -windring.  I  fuppofe  we  fliould  read 
wandring,  as  it  is  here  printed.     St  sevens. 

*  Leave  your  crifp  channels,—]  Crifp,  i.  e.  curling,  winding. 
Lat.  crifpus.  So  Hen.  IP..  Part  i.  A&  i .  Sc.  4.  Hotfpur  (peak- 
ing of  the  river  Severn, 

"  And  hid  his  crifped 'head  in  the  hollow  bank."    Stbev. 

Enter 
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Enter  ctrtain  nymphs. 

You  fun-burn'd  fckleiwn,  of  Augufl:  weaty, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow*  and  be  merry  ^ 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-ftraw  hats  put  on, 
And  thefe  freih  nymphs  encounter  every  on* 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  reapers^  properly  habited :  they  join  frith 
the  nymphs  in  a  grateful  donee ;  towards  the  e*4 
whereof  Profpero  ft  arts  fuddenly,  and  fpeqif ;  after 
tvbieb,  to  a  fttange^  MUow^  and  omfvpi  wife*  they 
vanifh  heavily. 

Pro.  {Afide^  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beaft  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Againft  my  life :  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almoft  come.—  [To  the  fpiritsJ]  Well  done;— 
avoid ;— no  more. 

Ftr.  This  is  moil  ftrange ;  your  father's  in  (bene 

Sffion 
him  ftrongly. 

Mra.  Never  till  this  day 
Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  fo  diftetnperM. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  foil,  in  a  mov'd  fort, 
As  if  you  were  difmay'd  :  be  cheerful,  Sit: 
Our  revels  now  are  ended :  thefe  our  a&ors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrick  of  this  vifion* 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  ltfclf, 
Yea,  all,  which  it  inherit,  fhall  diffolve  * 
And,  like  this  inlubftantial  praeant  faded, 
*  Leave  not  a  rack  behind !  We  are  fuch  ftvff 

As 

*  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  t ]  "  The  wind*"  (ftys  lord 

Paeon)  "  which  move  the  clouds  above,  which  we  call  the 
"  raci,  and  are  not  perceived  below,  pais  without  noile." 

The 


As  dreams  are  made  on  *,  «qd  our  little  life 

Is  iwi*de4  W»th  a  Aero. 3  Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 

Bear  with  my  wejiknefc »  my  old  brain  is  troubled: 
Be  not  difturb'd  with  my  infirmity. 
If  thou  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 
And  there  repofe ;  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk, 
To  (till  my  beating  mind. 

The  word  is  common  to  many  authors  confejnporary  with 
Shakcfpeare.    So  in  the  faithful  Sbefberde/s  : 
"  (hall  I  ftray 

"In  the  middle  air,  and  ftay 

<•  The  failing  rack:9 . 

Sir  T.  H.  inftead  of  rocky  reads  arbitrarily  frock,  Tq  rack*  in 
this  fenfe,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  verb.  So  in  the  pld  play  of 
Tbekaigne  of  King  Edward III.  1596.  * 

" lifce  inconftant  clouds, 

"  That,  racked  upon  the  carriage  of  the  winds* 
"  Encreaie  and  die." —    S/ripv?if$. 

1  — : — Sir,  I  am  *vexx4\ 
Bear  with  myweaknefi;  my  eld  brain  is  troubled  A  Proijwr? 
here  difcovers  a  great  emotion  of  anger  on  his  fuddea  recol- 
lection of  Caliban's  plot.  This  appears  fropa  the  admirable 
reflexion  he  makes  on  the  insignificancy  0/  human,  things.  For 
thinking  men  are  never  under  greater  depreffion  of  mind  than: 
when  they  moralize  in  this  manner ;  and  yet,  if  we  turn  to  the 
occafion,  of  his  dtforder,  it  does  not  appear,  at  firft  view,  to 
be  a  thing  capable  of  moving  one  in  Profpepo's  circuniftances* 
fhe  plot  of  a  contemptible  favage  and  two  drunken  failors, 
all  of  whom  he  had  abfolutely  in  his  power.  There  was  then 
no  apprehenfioa  of  danger.  But  if  we  loo!*;  more  nearly  into 
the  cafe,  we  wall  have  reafon  to  admire  our  author's  wonderful 
knowledge  of  nature.  There  was  fomethine  in  it  with  which 
great  minds  are  moft  deeply  affected,  and  that  is,,  tbefenje  of 
ingratitude.  He  recalled  to  mind  the  obligations  this  Caliban 
lay  under  for  the  inilruttions  he  had  given  him,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life  he  had  taught  him  to  ufe.  But  thefe  reflexi- 
ons on  Caliban's  ingratitude  would  naturally  recall  to  mind  hit 
brother's ;  and  then  thefe  two  working  together,  were  rcry 
capable  of  producing  all  the  diforder  of  paflion  here  reprc- 
fented.— That  thefe  two,  who  had  received  at  his  hands  the 
two  bed  gifts  mortals  are  capable  of,  when  rightly  employed, 
regal  power,  and  the  ufe  ofreajou ;  that  thefe,  in  return,  fhould 
confpire  againft  the  life  of  the  donor,  would  furely  afflict  a 
generous  mind  to  its  mmoil  bearing.    W a  r  a  v  a  t  0  h. 

Far. 
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Fer.  Mir  a.  We  wifti  you  peace. 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mira* 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought : 1  thank  you :— * 

Ariel,  come. 

Profpero  corns  forward  from  the  cell ;  enter  Arid  to 

tint* 

Art.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to ;  what's  thy  pleafurc  ? 

Pro.  Spirit, 
We  muft  .prepare  4  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander :  when  I  prefented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd. 
Left  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didft  thou  leave  thefe  varlets  ? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  Sir,  they  were  red  hot  with  drink- 
■       ing; 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  fmote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  killing  of  their  feet  •,  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  prqjeft.    Then  I  beat  my  tabor* 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  pricked  their  ears, 
s  Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  nofes, 
As  they  fmelt  mufick ;  fo  I  charm'd  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  fbllow*d  through 

ToothM- 

4  to  meet  with  Caliban.]  To  meet  tvith  is  to  counteract  \ 

to  play  ftratagem  again  ft  Stratagem. -~The  par/on  knows  the  tem- 
per of  every  one  in  bit  houfet  and  accordingly  either  meets  with 
their  vices,  or  advances  their  virtues. 

Herbert V  Country  Par/on. 
Johnson. 
*  Thus  Drayton,  in  his  Court  of  Faitie  of  Hobgoblin  caaght 
in  a  Spell: 

'"  Bat  once  the  circle  got  within, 
M  The  charms  to  work  do  ftraight  begin, 
"  And  he  was  caught  as  in  a  gin : 

*'  For  as  he  thus  was  bufy, 
"  A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels, 
"  Againft  a  flubbed  tree  he  reels, 
•«  And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels : 
"  Alas,  his,  brain  was  dizzy. 

««  At 
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TjQOth'd  bri^ih^fqrzfes,*prfckiqggQfs,ahdihdrnsf 
Which  enter**!  their  frail  ihins :  at  laft  I  teft  them 
I*  tfce  filjtjfiy  .mantled  pool  beyond  your  cefl,i  . 
Thei^.dwciog  Pp  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'er-ftunk  their  feet* 

Prfii.  This  was  well  done,  my  hird : 
Thy  (hapc  invifible  retain  thou  ftill ; 
;Tte  trumpery,  io.  my  houfe,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
6  For  ftale  to  catch  thefe  thieves. 

Jn*  1/gQ^igo.  .  '{Exit. 

..  txpK.  A.dev$l,.  a  born  devil,  on  whole  nature 
Nurture  can  never  ftick ;  on  whom  thy  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  loft,  quite  loft; 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So,  hisjitfqd  cankers :  I  will  plague  them  all, 
Even  to  roaring :  come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

{Prtffero  remains  invifible. 

Enter  Ariel  hdden  with  gtijtering  apparel^  &c.    Enter 
Caliban,  Stepbano,  and  Trinculo*  all  wet. 

Col.  Pray  you>  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mdfc 
piay  not         .  . 

Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  ase  near  his  cell. 

.  $te.  Mqnfter,  yourfiury,  which,  you  fey,  is  a  hafrm- 
lefe  fairy,  has  done  little  better  thanplay'd  the  ^  Jack 
with  us. 

f  -.AtJeiffth  open -his  feet  The  geta,  . 
•'  Hobgpblin,  lumen,  Hobgoblin  frets  $ 
M  And'as/ again  he,  forward  fets, 

V  And  through  the  bu  flies  fcrarables, 
"A  ftump  doth  frit  him  in  his  pace, 
."  Itown  conies  poor  Hob  upon  his  face, 
*'  And  lamentably  tpre  Tils  cafe    .  ..,..,.. 

•'.  Among  the  brier?  and  hrambles."  *  Johksqji. 

m  -rr/wf|>£ gft6#— *J  "I  know  pot  hoV  SKalceipeave  cHftin. 
guiihed  go/s  frofi/^ ;  for  what  he  ci&h furze, '  is  called  gbfs  ir 
gor/e  in  the  midland  counties.  St b evens. 
^  •  for  jU^e  tU  t*tcb.tktfestbipots\  Stmlj  is  a  .word  \nfav$ng9 
an<f  is  ured  to  mean  a  bait  or  duoy  to  catch  birds.  $tesven$# 
. ,  /  ife  Jfasjphiy'd  Jfari  with  a  lantern}  Has  led  us" about  filet 
an  ignis fktwu>  by  which  travellers  are  deceye'd  Into  the.  rnijre, 

Johnson. 

Vol.  I.  F  Trm. 
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Trin.  Monfter,  I  do  fmell  all  horfe-pifs,  at  which 
my  nofe  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.     Do  you  hear,   monfter  ?   If  I 
fliould  take  a  difpleafure  againft  you  ;  look  you—— 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  loft  monfter. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  ftill : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
£hall  hood-wink  this  mifchance:  therefore,  fpeak  foftly  ; 
All's  hufh'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lofe  our  bottles  in  the  pool 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  difgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monfter,  but  an  infinite  lofs. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting:  yet 
this  is  your  harmlefs  fairy,  monfter. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr*ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  feeft  thou  here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell  •,  no  noife,  and  enter : 
Do  that  good  mifchief,  which  may  make  this  ifland 
Thine  own  for  ever ;  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

*  trin.  O  king  Stcphano !  O  peer !  O  worthy  Ste- 

phano! 
Look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trafti. 

Trin.  Oh,  ho,  monfter  5  *  we  know  what  belongs 
to  a  frippery : O,  king  Stephano ! 

•  Trin.  O  king  Stephano!  O peer  !  O  worthy  Stephano! 

Look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  /]  The  hu- 
mour of  thefe  lines  confifts  in  their  being  an  allufion  to  an  old 
celebrated  ballad,  which  begins  thus  :  King  Stephen  was  a 
worthy  peer— and  celebrates  that  king's  parfimonv  with  regard 

to  his  wardrobe. There  are  two  flanzas  of  tnis  ballad  in 

Othello.    War  burton. 

The  old  ballad  is  printed  at  large  in  The  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  i.     Percy. 

9  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frippery  :— »]    A  fr'PfiJ 

was  a  fhop  where  old  cloaths  were  fold. 

Beaujnoat 
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Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculoj  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  fhall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  drbpfy  drown  this  fool  1  what  do  you 
mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  fuch  luggage  ?  *  Let's  along, 
And  do  the  murder  firft  :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  fkins  with  pinches  \ 
Make  us  ftrange  ftuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  mofifter.  Miftrds  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  *  under  the  line  : 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lofe  your  hair,  and  prove 
a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do ;  we  fteal  by  line  and  level,  and't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jeft  \  here's  a  garment 
fort :  wit  lhall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country :  Steal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  excellent 
pafs  of  pate ;  there's  another  garment  fort. 

Trin.  Monfter,  come,  3  put  fome  lime  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  reft. 

Cal.  I  will  none  on't :  we  fhall  lofe  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  «■  to  barnacles,  or  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low* 

Ste. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  oft  it  'in  this  fenfe,  Wit  without 
Money  y  A&  2. 

"  As  if  I  were  a  running  fripfery " 
So  in  Monfieur  de  Olive,  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  1606.    "  Paff- 
. "  ing  yeiterday  by  the  frippery *  I  fpied  two  of  them  hanging 
"  oat  at  a  ftall  with  a  gambrell  thru  ft  from  (houlder  to  fhoul- 
"  der."     Ste  evens. 

1  Firftcdit.  Let's  alone.     Johnsoic. 

*  ■  under  the  line :]  An  allufion  to  what  often  happens 

to  people  who  pafs  the  line.    The  violent  fevers,  which  they 
contract  in  that  hot  climate,  make  them  lofe  their  hair. 

Edwards'  MSS. 

* put  fome  lime,  &c]  That  is,  birdlime.     Johnson. 

4  to  barnacles,  or  apes]  Skinner  fays  barnacle  is  Anfer 

tieotiats.    The  barnacle  is  a  kind  of  ftieli-fifli  growing  on  the 
bottoms  of  ihips,   and  which  war  anciently  luppofed,  when 

F  2  broken 
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Ste.  Monfter,  lay  to  your  fingers  •,  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogftiead  of  wine  is,  or  FH 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom  :  go  to>  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

5  A  noife  of  hunters  beard.  Enter  divers  fpirits  injbape 
of  bounds*  bunting  them  about  \  Profpero  and  Ariel 
fetting  tbern  on.    Caliban,  Stepbanor  and  frincuU 

'    driven  out  roaring. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey. 

Art.  Silver ;  there  it  goes,  Silver. 

Pro.  Fury,  Furyj   there,  Tyrant,  there;   hark, 

hark. 

[To  Ariel.}  Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind 

their  joints 
With  dry  convulfions  -,  fhorten  up  their  finews 
With  aged  cramps  ;  and  more  pinch-fpotted  make 

them, 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o*  mountain. 

broken  off,  to  become  one  of  theft  geefe.     Hall,  in  his  Pirgf 
demiarum,  lib.  iv.  fat.  2.  feems  to  favour  this  fuppoffrion : 
"  The  Scottifh  barnacle,  if  I  might  choofe, 
"  That  of  a  worme  doth  waxe  a  winged  goofe,"  Sec. 
So  Marfton,  in  his  Malecontent$  1604. 

•*  —like  your  Scotch  barnacle^  now  a  block, 
*'  Inftantly  a  worm,  and  prefently  a  great  goofe." 
"  There  arc"  (fays  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  e<Bt.  1597.  page 
1 391)  "  in  the  north  parts  of  Scotland  certaine  trees,  whereon 
*'  do  growe  ihell-fifhcs,  &c.  Sec.  which,  falling  into  the  water, 
"  do  become  fowls,  whom  we  call  bamaiies,  in  the  north  of 
u  England  brant  geefe*  and  in  Lancafhire  tree  geefe,"  &c.  For 
this  extract  from  Gerard,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Collins  of 
.Hampftead.    Sth  evens. 

5  A  noife  of  hunters  beard.—]  Shake fpeare  might  have  had 
in  view  "  Arthur*  sChace%  which  many  believe  to  be  in  France, 
"  and  think  that  it  is  a  kennel  of  black  dogs  followed  by  un- 
"  known  huntfmen  with  an  exceeding  great  found  of  horns, 
"  as  if  it  was  a  very  hunting  of  fome  wild  bcaft."  Sec  A  Trea- 
tife  of  SpeBres  tranflated  from  the  French  of  Peter  de  Loier, 
and  publiihed  in  quarto,  1605.    Dr.  Gray. 

Art* 


X 
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Art.  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  foundly.    At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies  : 
Shortly  (hall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom.     For  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  fervice.  [Exeunt. 


A  C  T    V.       SCENE     I. 

Before  the  cell. 
Enter  Proffer o  in  bis  magick  robes,  and  Ariel 

Prosper  o. 

NO  W  does  my  projeft  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  charms  crack  not  •,  my  fpirits  obey  •,  l  and 
time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How's  the  day  ? 

Art.  On  the  fixth  hour;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  faid,  our  work  fhould  ceafe. 

Pro.  I  did  fay  fo, 
When  firft  I  rais'd  the  tempeft.     Say,  my  fpmt, 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  followers  ? 

Ari.  Confined  together 
In  the  fame  fafhion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Juft  as  you  left  them ;  all  prifoners,  Sir, 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell. 
They  cannot  budge,  till  you  releafe.     The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  diftradked  ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 


•rand  time 


*  .ana  rime 

Goes  upright  with  bit  carriage.—]  Alluding  to  one  carrying 
a  burthen.  This  critical  period  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could 
wifh.  Time  brings  forward  all  the  expefted  events,  without 
laultering  under  his  burthen.    Stbevbns. 
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Brim-full  of  forrow  and  difmay ;  but,  chiefly, 
Him  that  you  term'd  the  goo4  old  lord  Gonzalo, 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter  drops 
prom  eaves  of  reeds  j  your  charm  fo  ftrongly  worfcs 

fem. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  yoyr  affections 
Would  become  tender, 

Pro.  Do'ft  thou  think  fo,  fpirit  ? 

Art.  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human." 

Pro.  And  mine  (hall. 
Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  Cotich,'  a  fueling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  fhali  not  myfelf, 
One  of  their  kind,  *  that  relilh  all  as  lharply, 
Paffion  as  they,  be  kindlier  moy'd  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  (truck  to  the 

quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reafon,  'gamft  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part  j  the  rarer  aftion  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent 
The  fole  drift  of  my  purpofe  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further  :  go,  releafe  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  Ml  break,  their  fenfes  I'll  reftore, 
And  they  (hall  be  themfelves. 

Art.  Ml  fetch  them,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Pro.  3  Ye  elves  of  hills,  broods,  (landing  lakes, 
and  groves, 

And 


-that  reliflf  all  as  ft? ar ply  x 


Paffion  as  they, ]  Paffion  is  a  vtrb  in  Shakefpearr, 

I  feci  every  thing  with  the  fame  quick  feniibility,  and  am 
nioved  by  the  fame  paffions  as  they  are.  So  in  The  Gent.  of 
Verona  : 

"  Madam,  'twas  Ariadne  paffioning 
iC  For  Thefeus'  perjury,"  &c. 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  :  , 

"  Dumbly  fhe  paffions,  frantickly  (he  doateth." 

Steevens. 

*  Te  elves  of  hills,  of  Jl  ending  lakes,  and  groves,]  This  fpeech 

pr.  Warburton  rightly  obferve*  to  be  borrowed  from  Medea** 

in  Ovid :  and  it  proves,  fays  Mr.  Holt,  beyond  contradi&iou, 

tiut  Sh^akefoeare  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fentiments 

9f 
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And  ye,  that  on  the  fands  +  with  printlefs  foot 
Do  chafe  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back  5  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-fliine  do  the  green  four  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  ;  and  you,  whofe  paftime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mulhrooms  •,  that  rejoice  , 
To  hear  the  folemn  curfew ;  by  whofe  aid 
5  (Weak  mailers  though  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noon-tide  fun,  calPd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  azur*d  vault 
Set  roaring  war  ;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  ftout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  ftrong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  (hake ;  and  by  the  fpurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  wak'd  their  fleepers  j  op'd,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  fo  potent  art.     But  this  rough  magick 
I  here  abjure  •,  and  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  mufick  (which  even  now  I  do) 

of  the  ancients  on  the  fubjelt  of  inchantments.     The  original 
lines  are  thefe : 

"  Auraeque,  8c  venti,  montefque,  amnefque,  lacufque, 
*•  Diique  omnes  nemorum,  diique  omnes  no&is  adefte." 
The  translation  of  which  by  Golding  is  by  no  means  literal, 
and  Shakefpeare  hath  clofely  followed  it : 

"  Ye  ayres  and  winds ;  ye  elves  of  bills,  of  brookes,  of 

"  woods  alone, 
"  Of ftaniing  lakes,  and  of  the  night  approche  ye  everych 
"  one."    Farmer. 
4  with  printlefs  foot 

Do  chafe  the  ebbing  'Neptune, — ]  So  Milton,  in  his  Mafque: 
"  Whilft  from  off  the  waters  fleet, 
"  Thus  I  fet  my  printlefs  feet."     Stebvens. 

1  (Weak  mafiers  though  ye  be) ]    The  meaning  of  this 

paflage  may  be  ;  Though  you  are  but  inferior  majters  cf  thefe 

fupernatural  ponuers, — though  you  poffefs  them  but  in  a  L-zv  d:gree. 

Spenfer  ufes  the  fame  kind  of  expreffion,  B,  3.  Cant.  8.  be.  4. 

"  Where  ihe  (the  witch)  was  wont  her  fprights  to  enter- 

"  tain 
"  The  mafiers  of  her  art:  there  was  (he  fain 
"  To  call  them  all  in  order  to  her  aid."    Stesvens. 

Fa  To 
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To  work  mine  end  upon  their  fenfes,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  ftaff, 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  found, 

I'll  drown  my  book,  [Solemn  mufick, 

Re-enter  Ariel :  after  him  Afonzo  with  a  frantick  gefture9 
attended  by  Gonzalo.  Sebaftian  and  Anthonio  in  like 
manner,  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francifco.  Vbcy  all 
enter  the  circle  which  Profpero  bad  made,  and  there 
ft  and  charm* d\  which  Profpero  obferving*  /peeks, 

A  folemn  air,  and  the  beft  comforter 

To  an  ynfettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains 

Now  ufelefs,  boil'd  within  thy  fkull !  There  ftand, 

For  you  are  fpell  ftopp'd. — — 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  fociable  to  the  (hew  of  thine, 

Fall  fellowly  drops. The  charm  diflblves  apace  j 

And  as  the  morning  fteals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darknefs  j  fo  their  rifing  fenfes 
Begin  to  chafe  the  ignorant  fumes,  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reafon,— O  my  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preferver,  and  a  loyal  Sir 
To  him  thou  follow'ft  5  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home  both  in  word  and  deed. Moft  cruelly 

Didft  thou,  Alonfo,  ufe  me  and  qiy  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  aft  •,— . 
Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebaftian.*— Flefh  and 

blood 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expell'd  remorfe  and  nature*,  who,  with  Sebaftian,' 
(Whofe  inward  pinches  therefore  are  moft  ftrong) 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king  •,  I  do  forgive  thee, 
Unnatural  though  thou  art.     Their  undcrftanding 
Begins  to  fwell  *  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  fhortly  fill  the  reafonable  fhore, 
That  now  lies  foul  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them, 
^hat  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me— Ariel,' 

Fetch 
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Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 
I  will  dif-cafe  me,  and  myfelf  prefent, 

[Exit  Ariel,  and  returns  immediate^. 
As  I  was  fometime  Milan.-— .Quickly,  fpirit  \ 
Thou  fhalt  e'er  long  be  free. 

Arid  Jings,  and  btfps  to  ettire  bim. 

Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  fuck  Jj 

In  a  cowflifs  bell  I  lie : 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry, 

On  the  bat's  back  Ida  fly, 

6  After  fummer,  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily,  fhall  I  Uve  now, 

Under  the  bloffom  that  bangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro, 

6  After  fummer,  merrily.]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  edi- 
tions. Yet  Mr.  Theobald  has  fubftituted/iuv-yfr,  becanfc  Ariel 
talks  of  riding  on  the  bat  in  this  expedition.  An  idle  fancy. 
That  circumftance  is  given  only  to  deiign  the  time  of  night  in 
which  fairies  travel.  One  would  think  the  confideration  of  the 
circumftances  ihould  have  fet  him  right.  Ariel  was  a  fpirit  of 
great  delicacy,  bound  by  the  charms  of  Profpero  to  a  conftant 
attendance  on  his  occafions.  So  that  hp  was,  confined  to  the 
iiland  winter  and  fummer.  But  the  roughnefs  of  winter  is  re- 
prefented  by  Shakefpeare  as  difagreeable  to  fairies,  and  fnch 
like  delicate  fpirits,  who,  on  this  account,  conftantly  follow 
fummer.  Was  not  this  then  the  mofi  agreeable  circumftance.  Of 
Ariel's  new  recovered  liberty,  that  he  could  now  avoid  winter* 
and  follow  fummer  quite  round  the  globe  ?  Bnt  to  put  the 
matter  quite  out  of  queftion,  let  us  consider  the  meaning  of 
this  line : 

There  I  couch  when  owls  Jo  cry* 
Where?  in  the  cvwflifs  hell,  and  where  the  bee  fucks,  he  tells 
us :  this  muft  needs  be  in  fummer.  When  ?  when  owls  cry,  and 
this  is  in  winter : 

"  When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  be  foul, 
f  Then  nightly  fings  the  flaring  owl." 

The  Song  of  Winter  in  Low's  Lqhour  Loft. 
The  confluence  is,   that  Ariel  files  after  fummer.     Yet  the 
Oxford  Editor,  has  adopted  this  judicious  emendation  of  Air. 
fheobald.     Warburton. 

Ariel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  iiland, 
fummer  and  winter*  as  he  was  fomctunes  fent  on  fb  long  an 

f  «»4 
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Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  fhall  mils  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  (halt  have  freedom.     So,  fo,  fo.       - 
To  the  king's  ihip,  invifible  as  thou  art  $ 
There  Ihaltxhou  find  the  mariners  afleep 
Under  die  hatches ;  the  mafter,  and  the  boatfwain,  * 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  prefehtly,  I  pr'ythec. 

Art.  7  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulfc  twice  beat.  [Exit. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amaze- 
ment 
Inhabits  here ;  fome  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  Sir  King, 
The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Pfofpero  : 
For  more  aflurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  fpeak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Be'ft  thou  he,  or  no, 
Or  fome  inchanted  trifle  to  abufe  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know  :  thy  pulfe 
Beats,  as  of  flefh  and  blood ;  and,  fince  I  faw  thee, 
The  affii&ion  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 

errand  as  to  the  Bermoothes.  When  he  fays,  On  tbe  baft  back 
J  defiy,  &c.  he  fpeaks  of  his  prefent  fituation  only,  nor  tri- 
umphs in  the  idea  of  his  future  liberty  till  the  laft  couplet, 

Merrily,  merrily,  Sec. 
The  bat  is  no  bird  of  paJTage,  and  the  expreffion  is  therefore 
probably  ufed  to  fignify,  not  that  be  pur/mes  Jammer,  but  that 
after  Jummer  is  paft,  he  rides  upon  the  foft  down  of  a  bat's 
back,  which  fuits  not  improperly  with  the  delicacy  of  his  airy 
being. 

Shakefpeare,  who,  in  his  Mid/mnmer  Nights  Dream,  has 
placed  the  light  of  a  glow-worm  in  its  eyes,  might,  through 
the  fame  ignorance  of  natural  hiftory,  have  fuppofed  the  bat 
fo  be  a  bird  of  paflage.  Owls  cry  not  only  in  winter,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  not  left  clamorous  in  fnmmer. 

Steivews. 

7  To  drink  the  air        ]  Is  an  expreffion  of  fwiftnefs  of  the 
bm$  .kind  as  u  dev&mr  the  way  in  Henry  IV.    Jo h  nso  n  . 
•      .  * '.  I  fear, 
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J  fear,  a  madnefs  held  me :  this  muft  crave 

(An  if  this  be  not  all)  a  moft  ftrange  ftory. 

*  Thy  dukedom  I  refign,  and  do  intreat, 

Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs.    But  how  fliould  Pro* 

fpero 
Be  living  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  Firft,  noble  friend, 
Let  me  embrace  thing  age  ♦,  whftfe  honour  cannot 
Be  meafur'd  or  confin'd. 

Gen.  Whether  thi$  be, 
Or  be  not,  111  not  fwear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  tafte 
Some  fubtiloes  o*  the  ifle,*  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain  : — welcome,  my  friends  all  :-^ 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  to  minded, 

[Afiie  to  Seb.  and  Jfit* 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highncfs*  frown  upon  you, 
And  juftify  you  traitofrs ;  at  this  time 
I'll  tell  no  tales. 

Sth  The  devil  fpeaks  in  him.  \Afifc 

Pro.  Noii      .    !■■ 
For  you,  moft  wicked  Sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infeft  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  ranked:  fault'-,  all  of  them ;  and  require ' 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know,     . 
Thou  muft  reftore. 

Ahn.  If  thou  be*ft  Profpero, 
Give  us  particulars  of  thy  prefervation : 
How  thou  haft  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  fince 
Were  wreck'd  updn  this  fhore ;  where  I  h*ve  loft, 
How  fhart)  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is  ! 
My  dear  fon  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  9  I  am  woe  for't.  Sir. 

Akn. 

1  Th  dukedom  I  njtgni-^-*]  The  dutchy  pf  Milan  being 
through  the  treachery  of  Afithonio  made  feudatory  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  Alonzo  pronrrfes  to  refign  his  claim  of  fove- 
reignty  for  the  future.     Sje evens. 

}  I  am  woe  faff,  Sir.]  i.  e.  1  am  firry  for  it.     T*  woe,  il 

often 
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Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  bis ;  and  Patience 
Says,  it  is  paft  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 
You  have  not  fought  her  help ;  of  whofe  foft  grace, 
For  the  like  lofs,  I  have  her  fovereign  aid, 
And  reft  myfelf  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  lofs  ? 

Pro*  '  As  great  to  me,  as  late*  and,  fupportaWe 
To  rpake  the  dear  lofs,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  yoy  *  for  I 
Have  loft  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter  ? 
O  heavens  !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, . 
The  king  and  queen  there  !  that  they  were,  I  wiftt, 
ift/Iyfelf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed, 
tWhere  my   fon   lies.     When  did  you   lofc    your 
daughter? 

Pro.  In  this  laft  tejnpeft.    I  perceive,  thefe  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  fo  much  admire,  j 

That  they  devour  their  reafon  ;  and  fcarce  think, 
'Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath :  but,  howfoe'er  you  have 
Been  joftlcd  from  your  fenfe,  know  for  certain, 
That  I  am  Profpero,  and  that  very  duk? 
Which  was  thruft  forth  of  Mihyi ;  who  moft  ftrangely 
Upon  this  ftiore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed 
To  be  the  lord  on't.    No  more  yet  of  this  5 . 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Npt  a  relation  for  a  breakfaft,  nor 
Befitting  this  firft  meeting.    Welcome,  Sir  \ 
This  cell's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  fubjefts  none  abroad.    Pray  yoi),  look  in ; 

often  ofed  by  old  writers  fo  fignify  to  *>  firry.  80  Chancer. 
6ec  The  Court  of  Low,  p.  36. 

««^  I  wolde  be  <wo, 

"  That  I  prefume  to  her  to  writin  fo."  Stzstihs. 
!  A\  grtat  to  m$,  as  loto;—]  My  lofs  is  as  great  as  yours, 
(Uid  has  as  lately  happened  to  me,    JoHfliOH, 

My 
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My  dukedom  fince  you  have  given  me  again, 
1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 
At  leaft,  bring  forth  a  wonder  to  content  ye, 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  cell  opens,  and  difcovers  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  playing  at  chefs. 

Mra.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  falfe. 

For.  Nof  my  deaieft  love, 
I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mra.  *  Yes,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdoms.   You  Ihould 
wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play, 

Aim.  If  this  prove 
A  vifion  of  the  ifland,  one  dear  Ion 
Shall  I  twice  lofe. 

Set.  A  moft  high  miracle ! 

Per.  Though  the  feas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  caufe. 

/Son.  Now  all  the  bkflings  [Ferd.  kneels i 

Of  a  glad  father  compafs  thee  about ! 
Arife,  and  fay  how  thou  cam'ft  here, 

Mra.  O!  wonder! 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  ? 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !  O  brave  new  world, 
That  has  fuch  people  in't ! 

Pro.  *Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  waft  at 
play? 

*  Tet9  for  a  fcort of *  kingdoms.— A  I  take  the  fenfe  to  be  only 
this  :  Ferdinand  would  not,  he  lays,  play  her  falfe  for  the 
toorld;  yes.  anfwers  (he,  I  would  allow  you  to  do  it  for  fome- 
thing  leis  than  the  world,  for  twenty  kingdom,  and  I  wifh  you 
well  enough  to  allow  you,  after  a  little  wangle*  that  your  play 
was  fair.    So  likewife  Dr.  Gray.    Johnson. 

I  would  recommend  another  punctuation,  and  then  the  fenfe 
would  be. as  follows  : 

ties,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdom*  you  Jhould  wrangle, 
And  I  would  can  it  fair  play.     Stiivbns. 

Your 
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Your  eld'ft  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours  i 
Is  fhe  the  goddefc  that  hath  fevered  us, 
And  brought  lis  thus  together  ? 

per.  Sir,  fhe's  mortal ; 
But,  by  immortal  Providence,  (he's  mine. 
I  chofe  her,  when  I  could  not  a(k  my  father 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought,  I  bad  one  :  fhe? 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  fo  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  faw  before  j  of  whom  I  have 
Jteceiv'd  a  fecond  life*  and  fecond  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers  : 
But,  oh,  how  oddly  will  it  found,  that  I 
Muft  alk  my  child  forgivenefs  t 

Pro.  There,  Sir,  ftop; 
Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrance  with 
An.  heavinefs  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept, 
Or  ftiould  have  fpoke  ere  this.   I  *ook  down,  youjgods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  bleffed  crown ; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  Us  hither ! 

Alon.  I  fay,  Amen,  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thruft  from  Milan,  that  his  iflue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  I  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  fet  it  down 
With  gold  on  lafting  pillars  :  in  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  hiilband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife, 
Where  he  himfelf  was  loft ;  Profpero  his  dukedom, 
In  a  poor  ifie ;  and  all  of  us,  ourfelves, 
*  When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands  : 
Let  grief  and  forrow  ftill  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wifh  you  joy  ! 

Gon.  Be't  fo,  Amen  ! 

*  When  no  man  was  bis  own.]  For  wbtn  perhaps  flieuld  be 
read  where.    Johnson. 

Re-enter 
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Re-yUer  Ariel*  with  the  Majier  and  Boatfwain  amazidfy 
following. 

0  look,  Sir,  look,  Sir,  here  are  more  of  us ! 

1  prophefy'd,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown.     Now,  blafphemy, 
That  fwear'ft  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  fhore  ? 
Haft  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  ? 

Boatf.  The  bed  news  is,  that  we  have  fafely  found 
Our  king  and  company  :  the  next,  our  fhip, 
Which  but  three  glafles  fince  we  gave  out  lplit9 ' 
Is  tight  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  firft  put  out  to  fea. 

Art.  Sir,  all  this  fervicc  "I 

Have  I  done  fince  I  went.  >  [Afide. 

Pro.  My  trickfy  fpirit !  J 

Alon.  Thefe  are  not  natural  events ;  they  ftrengthen, 
From  ftrange  to  ftranger.    Say,  how  came  you  hither  ? 

Boatf.  If  I  did  think,  Sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
Pd  (hive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  afleep, 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  ftrange  and  feveral  noifes 
Of  roaring,  fhrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains, 
And  more  diverfity  of  founds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awak'd  ;  ftraightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  frefhly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  fhip ;  our  mafter 
Cap'ring  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  fo  pleafe  you, 
Even  in  a  dream  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Art.  Was't  well  done  ?  1 

•   Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.    Thou  flialt  >  [A/ide. 

be  free.  J 

.   Alon.  This  is  as  ftrange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod  \ 
And  there  is  in  this  bufineis  more  than  oature 
Was  ever  conduit  of:  fome  oracle 
Muft  reftify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liegp, 

D* 
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Do  not  infeft  your  mind  *  with  beating  on 
The  ftrangenefs  of  this  bufinefs  •,  at  pick'd  leifurt 
(Which  (hall  be  fhortly)  fingle  Til  refolve  you, 
4  (Which  td  you  (hall  feem  probable)  of  every 
Thefe  happen'd  accidents  :  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well.    Come  hither,! 

fpirit;  /    XA/fa 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free :  I    \syiac. 

[To  Ariel} 
Untie  the  fpell.    How  fares  my  gracious  Sir  ? 
There  are  yet  miffing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not 

Re-enter  Ariel*  driving  in  Caliban*  Stepbano,  and 
Trinculo,  in  their  ft olen  apparel* 

Ste.  Every  man  fhift  for  all  the  reft,  and  let  no 

man  take  care  for  himfelf ;  for  all  is  but  fortune : 

Coragio,  bully-monfter,  Coragio! 

frin.  If  thefe  be  true  fpies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  fight. 

CaL  O  Setebos,  thefe  be  brave  fpirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  matter  is  !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chaltife  me. 

Stb.  Ha,  ha; 
What  things  are  thefe,  my  lord  Anthonio  ! 
Will  money  buy  then|  ? 

•  ■    ■        with  heating  on 
The  ftranit*efiS  &c]  A  fimilar  expreffion  occurs  in  one  of 
the  parts  of  Hen.  VI. 

««  .  your  thoughts 

"  Beat  on  a  crown." 
An  allufion  is,  I  believe,  meant  to  falconry.    St  b  evens. 

\  (Which  id  you  Jhall  fccm  probable)]  Thefe  words  feem,  afc 
the  firft  view,  to  have  no  ufe ;  fome  lines  are  perhaps  loft  with 
which  they  were  conne&cd.  Or  we  may  explain  them  thus : 
,1  Avill  refolve  you,  bv  yourfelf,  which  method,  when  you  hear 
the  ftory  [of  Ant  homo's  and  Sebaftian's  plot]  jhall  feem  probable, 
that  is,  jhall  deferve  your  approbation.    Johnson. 

Surely  Profpero's  meaning  is  :  "  I  will  relate  to  you  the 
"  means  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  accempliih  thefe  ends* 
"  which  means,  though  they  now  appear  ftrange  and  impro- 
**  bable,  will  then  appear  otherwife."    Anonymous, 

Ant. 
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Ani*  Very  like ;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fifh,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  thefe  men,  my  brds* 
Then    fay,    if  they  be  *  true*     This   mif-fhapen 

.  knave  ■  ■'  ■ 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  fo  ftrong 
That  could  controul  the  moon,  make  flows  ind  ebbs* 
And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power. 
Thefe  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demy-devil 
(For  he's  a  baftard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  thele  fellows  you 
Muft  know  and  own  %  this  thing  of  darknds  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Col.  I  fliall  be  pkich'd  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ? 

Seb.  He's  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Ahn.  6  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe ;  where  fliould 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ? 
How  cam'ft  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

trim* 

*  —true. — :]  I'hat  is,  honeft.  A  true  man  is,  in  the  lan«* 
gnagc  of  that  time,;  oppofcd  to  a  thief.  The  fcnfe  is,  Mark 
what  theft  men  wear,  and  fay  if  they  are  honefl.     Johnson. 

•  And Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe;  where Jb6uld they 

Find  this  grand  liqjjor  that  .hath  gilded  them  f"\  Shake- 
foeare,  to  be  Aire,  wrote— grand  'lixir,  alluding  to  the  grand 
Elixir  of  the  alchymifts,  which  they  pretend  would  reftore 
youth,  and  confer  immortality.  This,  as  they  faid,  being  a 
preparation  of  gold  they  called  Aurum  potabile ;  which  Shake* 
fpeare  alluded  to  in  the  word  gilded  %  as  he  does  again  in  An* 
then}  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  How  much  art  thou  unlike  Mark  Anthony  \ 

"  Yet  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath, 

"  With  his  tind  gilded  thee." 
But  the  joke  here  is  to  infinuate  that,  notwithftanding  all  the 
boafts  of  the  chymiHe,  fack  was  the  only  reftorer  of  youth,  and 
beftower  of  immortality.  So  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour—"  Canarie  the  very  Elixar  and  fpirit  of 
"  wine." — This  feems  to  have  been  the  cant  name  for  fack, 
of  which  the  Englifh  were,  at  that  time,  immoderately  fond. 

Randolf,  in  his  Jealous  Lovers  t  fpeaking  of  it,  fays, "  A 

V01..L  G  "  pottlt 
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Trin.  I  have  been  m  fuch  a  pickle,  fince  I  faw  you 
laft,  that  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  1 
(hall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  now  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not :  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp* 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  ifle,  firrah  ? 

Sie.  I  fhould  have  been  a  fore  one  then. 

Akn.  'Tis  a  Grange  thing,  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

Pro.  He  is  as  difproportion'd  in  his  manners, 
As  in  his  fhape.— -Go,  firrah,  to  my  cell  •, 
Take  with  you  your  companions  ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handfomely. 

Co/.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wife  hereafter, 
And  feek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice-double  aft 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god ; 
And  worfhip  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to,  away  ! 

Akn.  Hence,  and  beftow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Seb.  Or  ftole  it  rather. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  vour  highnefs,  and  your  trains 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  (hall  take  your  reft 
For  this  one  night,  which  (part  of  it)  I'll  wafte 
With  fuch  difcourfe,  as,  I  not  doubt,  fhall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  the  ftory  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  ifle :  and  in  the  morn 

"  pottle  of  Elixar  at  the  Pegafns  bravely  caronfed."  So  again 
in  Fletcher's  Monfieur  Thomas ,  Alt  3. 

«<  old  reverend  fack,  which,  for  onght  that  I  can  read 

"  yet, 

"  Was  that  philofopher's  (lone  the  wife  king  Ptolemeus 

"  Did  all  his  wonders  by."- 

The  phrafe  too  of  being  gilded  was  a  trite  one  on  this  occalion. 
Fletcher,  in  his  Chances — Dttke.  Is /be  not  drunk  too  ?  Whore. 
A  little  gilded  $*er,  Sir  ;  old  fack,  old  fack,  hoys  !     Warb. 

As  the  Elixir  was  a  Itquor,  the  old  reading  may  Hand,  and 
the  aUttfion  holds  good  without  any  alteration.    Stksyens. 

ru 
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ITl  bring  you  to  your  (hip  ;  and  fo  to  Naples ; 
Where  I  have  hope  to  fee  the  nuptials 
Of  thefe  our  dear  beloved  folemniz'd ; 
Aad  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan ;  where 
Every  third  thought  (hall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 
To  hear  the  ftory  of  your  life,  which  muft 
Take  the  ear  ftraagftiy. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all; 
And  promife  you  calm  feas,  aufpickws  gales, 
And  fail  fo  expeditious,  that  (hall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel — chick—  \jgj 
That  is  thy  charge :  then  to  the  elements        yV*** 
Be  free ;  and  fare  thou  well !— Pkkfe  you,  draw  near. 

[Exeunt  annus. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Prospers 


\[0W  my  cbartpst&r*  all  ferthrown^ 
■**   And  what  ftrengtb  I  bavfs  mine  own  i  r    *Y 
Which  is  moft  faint :  and  now,  'tis  truey  «*» 

Imuft  be  here  confined  byyoiiy    .    t  '^  u  .  * 

Or  /**/  to  JV^pfo .     -Ltf  »**  **/, 
&Vw*  I  have  my  dukedom  goty 
And  pardon' d  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  ifiand  by  your  fpell : 
But  releafe  me  from  my  bands, 
7  With  the  help  of  your  good  bands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  fails 
MuftfilU  or  elfemy  projeS  fails, 
Which  was  to  pleafe.     Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant : 
*  And  my  ending  isdefpair, 
Unlefs  I  be  relieved  by  prayer  j 

Which 

7  With  the  help%  be]  By  your  applaufe,  by  clapping  hands. 

Johnson. 
*  And  my  ending  is  defpair, 

Unlefs  I  be  reliev  d  by  prayer  ;]  This  alludes  to  the  old 
ftories  cold  of  the  defoair  of  necromancers  in  their  laft  mo- 
ments, and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  their  friends  for 
jjiem.  *  Warburton.     <■    |j       , 

It  is  obferved  of  The  fittfeft,  that  its  olan  is  regular ;  this 
the  author  of  The  Revifal  thinks,  what  l  think  too,  an  acci- 
dental effed  of  the  ftory,  not  intended  ofr  regarded  bj  our 
author.  But  whatever  might  be  Shakefpetro's  intention  in. 
forming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has  made  it  inftrumeata]  to 
the  production  of  many  charafters,  divcrfificd  with  kottadkfi 

intention, 
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Which  pierces  fo9  that  it  ajfaults 
Mercy  it f elf  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardottd  be> 

Let  your  indulgence  fet  me  free ! 

invention,  and  preferred  with  profound  {kill  in  nature,  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  accurate  obfervation  of  life.  In 
a  fingle  drama  are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  failors, 
all  fpeaking  in  their  real  cfcara&ert.  There  is  the  agency  of 
airy  fpittU,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin.  The  operations  of  ma- 
gics, the  tttftfihs  of  a  ftorm,  the  adventures  of  a  defiut  ifland, 
At  native  efrufion  of  untaught  affe&io*,  the  punifhment  of 
prilt,  asd  the  final  happinefs  of  the  pair  for  whom  our  paffions 
tad  i«eSon  art  equally  uttreAed*    Joh iuon. 


THE 


Perfbns  Reprefented, 

D  U  K  E  of  Milan,  father  to  Silvia, 
Valentine,  7   ,1   ,  -;* 

Pcotheus,    $  the  twogentlemen. 

Anthonio,  father  to  Protbeus. 
Thurio,  a  foolifh  rival  to  Valentine. 
Eglamore,  agent  for  Silvia  in  her  efcape. 
Heft,  where  JfiUa  lottos  in  Mflan. 
Gut-laws. 

Speed,  a  clownifh  fervant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  the  like  to  Protbeus. 
Panthii^p  *,  fervant  to  Antbonio. 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona^  beloved  of  Protbeus. 
Silvia,   fhe  duke  of  MilatCs  daughter,   beloved  of  Va- 
lentine. 

Lucetta,  waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

*  • 

Servants^  muficians. 

$CENE7  fometimes  in  Verona ;  fometimes  in  Milan; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua, 


9  Pantbino.']  In  the  enumeration  of  characters  in  the  old 
copy,  this  attendant  on  Anthonio  is  called  PanthUn*  but  in  the 
pi  ay  al  wa;  s  Pantbino.     Steevens. 


THE 

'TWO  GENTLEMEN 

O  F 

'VERONA. 


ACT    I.      SCENE    I. 

An  open  plact  in  Verona. 
Enter  Valentin*  and  Protbeus. 

Valentine, 

CEASE  to  perfuade,  my  loving  Protheus; 
*  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits : 
Wert  not,  affeftion  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  fweet  gldnces  of  thy  honoured  love, 

I  rather 

1  Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  play  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  taken  from  The  Arcadia*  book  i.  chap.  6.  where 
Pyrodes  confents  to  head  the  Helots.  The  love-adventure  of 
Julia  refembles  that  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night  %  and  is  indeed 
common  to  many  of  the  ancient  novels.     St b evens. 

*  It  is  obfervable  (I  know  not.  for  what  caufe)  that  the  (til? 
of  this  comedy  is  lefs  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  un- 
aife&ed  than  the  greater  part  of  this  author's,  though  fup* 
pofed  to  be  one  of  the  firft  he  wrote.  Pope. 
'  It  may  very  well  be  doubted,  whether  Shakefoeare  had  any 
other  hand  in  this  play  than  the  enlivening  it  with  fome 
beeches  and  lines  thrown  in  here  and  there,  which  are  eafily 
diftinguiflicd,  as  b«o§  of  a  different  damp  from  the  reft. 

To 
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I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 
To  fee  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 

That 

To  this  obfervation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  is  very  jnft,  Mr. 
Theobald  has  added,  that  this  jU  one  of  Shakefpeare's  iverft 
plays ,  and  is  left  corrupted  than  any  other.  Mr.  Upton  peremp- 
torily determines,  that  if  any  proof  can  he  drawn  from  manner 
and  ft  He*  this  play  mufi  be  Jent  packing,  and feek  for  its  parent 
elfrwbert.  Hovj  otberwife*  lays  he,  do  painters  dtjlingnijb  copies 
frost  originals,  and -have  not  authors  their  peculiar  ftile  and  t 


nir  from  which  a  true  critic  can  form  as  unerring  judgment  as  a 
painter  f  I  am  afraid  this  illuftration  of  a  critic's  Icicnce  will 
not  prove  what  is  defired*  A  painter  knows  a  copy  from  an 
original  by  rules  fomewhat  refembling  thefe  by  which  critics 
know  a  trandation,  which  if  it  be  literal,  and  literal  it  maft 
be  to  jefemble  the  copy  of  a  f  ifture,  will  be  eafily  diftingtfimed. 
Copies"  are  known  from  originals,  even  When  the  painter  copies 
his  own  picture ;  fo  if  an  author  would  literally  tranilate  hit 
work,  he  would  lofo  the  manner  of  an  original. 

Mr.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a  pi&ure  with  the  imi- 
tation of  a  painter's  manner.  Copies  are  e*nly  known,  bat 
good  imitations  are  not  dete&ed  with  equal  certainty,  and  are, 
By  the  belt  judges,  often  miftaken.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
writer  has  always  peculiarities  equally  diitinguiraable  with 
thofe  of  the  painter.  The  peculiar  manner  of  each  arifca  fern 
the  defire,  natural  to  every  performer,  of  facilitating  his  fub- 
fequent  works  by  recurrence  to  hie  former  ideas ;  this  recur- 
rence produces  thai  .repetition  which  is  called  habit*  Tlte 
painter,  whofe  work  is  partly  intellectual  and  partly  manual* 
lias  hahs{s  Of  the  mind,  the  eye  and  the  hand,  the  writer 
has  only  habits  of  the  mind.  Yet,  fome  painters  have  differed 
as  much  from  themfelves  as  from  any  other ;  and  I  have  been 
told,  that  there  is  Iktie  re femblaric*  between  the  Ifft  works'  of  j 

Jlaphael  and  the  kit.  The  fame  variation  may  be  expeded  in 
writers ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  feems,  that  they  are  left  fabje& 
to  habit,  the  difference  between  their  works  may  be  yet  greater.  j 

But  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  composition  we  may  difcover  | 

the  author  with  probability,  though  fcldom  with  certainty. 
When  I  read  this  play,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  find,  both  in 
the  ferious  arid  ludicrous  fcenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  | 

of  Shafeefpeare.  ft  is  not  i  a  deed  one  of  his  muft  powerful 
effufions,   H  has  neither  many  dtverfities  of  character,  nor  | 

ftriking  delineations  of  life,  but  it  abounds  in  ytvtxdt  beyond 
jnoft  of  his  plays,  and  few  have  more  Knes  or  paflages,  which,  j 

fingly  cemfidered,  are  eminently  beautiful.    I  am  yet  inclined  i 

fp  believe  that  it  was  not  stry  fuccefsful,  and  fijipctt  that  it 
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Than  (living  dully  fluggardiz'd  at  home) 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  +  fhapeltfs  idleneft. 
But,  fince  thou  lov*ft,  love  ftiUU  and  thrive  therein  * 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu ! 
Think  on  thy  Protheus,  when  thou,  haply,  feeft 
Some  rare  note-worthy  objeft  in  thy  travel, 
Wifb  me  partaker  in  thy  happinefs, 
When  thou  doft  meet  good  hap  \  and,  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadVman,  Valentine. 
•  Vol.  And  on  a  lpve-book  pray  for  my  fuccefs. 

Pro.  Upon  fome  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Vol.  That's  on  fome  fhallow  (lory  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  crofs'd  the  Hellefpont. 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  ftory  of  a  deeper  love  * 
For  he  was  more  than  over  fhocs  in  love. 

Vol.  *Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  {worn  the  Hellefpont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?  *  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 

Vol. 

has  efcaped  corruption,  only  becaufe  being  fcldom  played,  it 
was  lefs  expofed  to  tke  hazards  of  tranfeription.    Johhson. 

J  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wV/.']  Muton  has  thf 
lame  play  on  words : 

"  It  it  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 

"  They  had  their  name  thence."    Stkevbh t. 

4 Jhapelgfi  Men*/*.]  The  expreffion  is  fine,  as  implying 

that  idlenefs  prevents  the  giving  any  form  or  chara&er  to  the 
manners.    Warbvrtom. 

5  nay,  give  me  not  the  hoots.]  A  proverbial  expreffion, 

though  now  difofed,  fignifying,  don't  make  a  laughing  flock 
of  me  ;  don't  play  upon  me.  The  French  have  a  phrafe, 
Baitterfifr  en  corn*}  which  Cotgrave  thus  interprets,  To  gsv* 
one  the  toot*;  to  fell  him  a  bargain.    Theobald. 

Do  you  knave  this  I  <why  hoots  at  haw/  ?]  Perhaps  this  ex* 
prefion  took  its  origin  from  a  fport  the  country  people  in  War- 
wickfhire  nfe  at  their  harveft  home,  where  one  fits  as  judge  to 
try  miffleraeanors  committed  in  harveft,  and  the  punifhment  for 
the  men  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bench,  and  flapped  on  the  breech 
with  a  pair  of  hoots,    TM*  they  call  giving  tbm  the  hoots.    I 

mm 
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Val  No,  I  will  not \  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What  ? 

Val  To  be  in  love,  where  fcorn  is  bought  with 
'    4       *  groans ; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-lore  fighs ;   one  fading  mo- 
ment's mirth, 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights. 
If  haply  Won,  perhaps,  a  haplefs  gain  : 
If  loft,  why  then  a  grievous  labbur  won  • 
•  However,  but  a  fdlly  bought  with  wit* 
Or  elfe  a  wit  by  folly  vanquifhed. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumftance,  you  call  me  fool. 

Val  So,  by  your  circumftance,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 

Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at  •,  I  am  not  love. 

Val  Love  is  your  mafter ;  for  he  matters  you : 
And  he  that  is  fo  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  lhould  not  be  chronicled  for  wife. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  fay,  as  in  the  fweeteft  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells ;  fo  eating  love 
Inhabits* in  the  fineft  wits  of  all. 

Val  And  writers  fay,  as  the  moft  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker,  ere  it  blow  $ 
Even  fo  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly ;  blading  in  the  bud, 
Lofing  his  .verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  efle&s  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  wafte;I  time  to  countel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  define  ? 
Once  more  adieu  :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expefts  my  coming,  there  to  fee  me  Ihipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  T  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val  Sweet  Protheus,  no :  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 

meet  with  the  fame  expreffion  in  the  old  comedy  calted  Mttbtr 
Bombie  : 

V  What  do  you  give  me  the  boots  r"    Steevbhi. 

6  However,  but  a  folly ]  This  love  will  end  in  a  f**l*fl 

ASton,  to  produce  which  you  are  long  to  fpend  your  w/7,  or  it 
will  end  in  the  lofs  of  your  <u//>,  which  will  be  overpowered 
ty  the  folly  of  love.    Johnson, 

-  .    At 
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At  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters 
Of  thy  fuccefs  in  love,  and  what  news  elfe 
Betideth  here  in  abfence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewife  will  vilit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happinefs  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

Vol.  As  much  to  you  at  home  !  and  fo,  farewell ! 

[Exit. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myfelf,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  haft  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  negleft  my  ftudies,  lofe  my  time, 
War  with  good  dounfel,  fet  the  world  at  nought; 
?  Made  wit  with  mufing  weak,  heart  fick  with  thought. 

8  Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  SirPrt>theus,'faveyou:  faw  you  my  mailer  ? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence  to  imbark  tor  Milan* 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then  he  is  fliipp'd  already, 
And  I  have  play'd  the  fheep  in  lofing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed,  a  fheep  doth  very  often  ftray, 
An  if  the  fhepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  mafter  is  a  fhepherd 
then,  and  I  a  fheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do, 

7  Made  wit  witb  mufing  wwi,— ]  For  made  read  make.  Thou, 
Julia,  baft  made'/**  war  witb  good coun/el,  and  make  wit  weak 
vtitb  mufing.    Johnson. 

8  This  whole  fcene,  like  many  others  in  thefe  plays  (fome 
of  which  I  believe  were  written  by  Shakqfpeare,  and  others 
interpolated  by  the  players)  is  compofed  of  the  loweft  and 
noil  trifling  conceits,  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  grofs 
tafte  of  the  age  he  lived  in ;  Populo  ut  placerent.  I  wiih  I  had 
authority  to  leave  them  out ;  but  I  have  done  all  I  could,  fet  a 
mark  of  reprobation  upon  them  throughout  this  edition. 

Pope. 
That  this*  like  many  other  fcenes,  is  mean  and  vulgar,  will 
be  nniverfally  allowed ;   but  that  it  was  interpolated  by  the 
players  feems  advanced  without  any  proof,   only  to  give  a 
greater  licence  to  criticifm.    Johnson. 

Speed. 
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Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  arc  his  horns,  whether 
I  wake  or  flcep. 

Pro.  A  filly  anfwer,  and  fitting  well  a  fheep^ 

Speed.  This  proves  me  (till  a  fheep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  matter  a  (hepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumftance. 

Pro .  It  (hall  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  (hepherd  feeks  the  fheep,  and  not  the 
fheep  the  (hepherd ;  but  I  feek  my  matter,  and  my 
matter  (eeks  not  me :  therefore  I  am  no  fheep. 

Pro.  The  fheep  for  fodder  follows  the  ihepherd, 
the  (hepherd  for  the  food  follows  not  the  fheep  -,  thou 
for  wages  fblloweft  thy  matter,  thy  matter  for  wagp 
follows  not  thee :  therefore  thou  art  a  (heep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  Baa. 

Pro.  But  doft  thou  hear  ?  gav'ft  thou  my  letter  to 
Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  Sir :  *  I,  aloft  mutton,  cave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  lac*d  mutton  •,  and  (he,  a  lacci  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  loft  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pre. 

*  I,  aloft  mutton  t  game  your  letttr  t$  her,  a  lae'd  mutton ;— J 
Speed  calls  himfelf  a  left  mutton*  becaufc  he  bad  loft  his  mailer, 
and  becaufc  Protheus  had  been  proving  him  zjbeep.  Bat  why 
does  he  call  the  lady  a  lac* d  mutton  ?  Wenchers  are  to  this  day 
called  mutton-mongers;  and  confequently  the  object  of  their 
pafiion  muft,  by  the  metaphor,  be  the  mutton.  And  Cotgravc, 
in  his  Englifh-French  Dictionary,  explains  lae'd  mutton,  lint 
garfe,  putain,  file  dejoye.  And  Mr.  Motteax  has  rendered  this 
paJTage  of  Rabelais,  in  the  prologue  of  his  fourth  book*  Cailios 
toipbees  mignonnement  cbantans*  in  this  manner ;  Coated  quails 
and  lae'd  mutton  nvaggijbly  Jinging.  So  that  lae'd  mutton  has 
been  a  fort  of  ftandard  phrafe  for  girls  ofphafure.    Theobald, 

Na(h,  in  his  Have  nvstb  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  1595,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  incontinence,  fays,  be  'mould  not  ftidt 
to  extoll  rotten  lae'd  mutton.  So  in  the  comedy  of  The  Shoe- 
maker's Holiday,  or  the  Gentle  Craft,  16 10. 

"  Why  here's  good  lae'd  mutton,  as  I  promis'd  you." 
Again,  in  Blurt  Mafler  Conftable,  1602. 

"  Cupid  hath  got  me  a  ftomach,  and  I  long  for  lae'd  matt**.* 
So  in  Whetftone's  Promos  and  Caffandr*,   1578. 

"  And  I  fmelt  he  Iov'd  lac* d  mutton  well/' 

So 
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Pro.  Here's  coo  fmall  a  pafture  for  fuch  a  ftore  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were  bell 
ftick  her. 

Pro.  '  Nay,  in  that  you  are  affray  5  'twere  beft 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  Sir,  lefi  than  a  pound  {hall  ferve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 
.   Pro.  You  miftake :  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over,  'tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  ta 
your  lover* 

Pre.  But  what  (aid  (he :  *  did  (he  nod  ?    [Speed  nods. 

Speed.  I. 

Pro.  Nod-I  ?  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  miftook,  Sir :  \  faid,  fhe  did  nod  t 
And  you  afk  me,  if  fhe  did  nod ;  and  I  faid,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  fct  together,  is  noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  fct  it  to* 
gether,  take  it  for  your  pains* 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  fhall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive,  I  muft  be  fain  to  bear  with 
you. 

Pro.  Why,  Sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  Sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ; 
Having  nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Belhrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  flow  purfe. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what 
laid  fhe? 

Again  Heywood,  in  his  Love's  Miftrefs,  1656,  (peaking  of  Cupid, 
Jay*,  he  is  the  "  Hero  of  hie-hoes,  admiral  of  «y-me's,  and 
"  rnonfieur  of  mutton  Iae'd"     Stebvens. 

*  Nay*  in  that  jon  are  aftray ;— ]  For  the  rcafon  Protheus 

2*ves,  Dr.  f  hirlby  advifes  that  we  ihould  read,  aftray*  i.  e«  a 
ay  fheep  ;  which  continues  Protheus's  banter  upon  Speed. 

Theobald. 

*  did  fin  nod?]  Thefe  words  have  been  fupplied  by 
feme  of  the  editors,  to  introduce  what  follows.    Site-evens. 

Speed, 
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Speed.  Open  your  purfe,  that  the  money  and  the 
matter  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well*  Sir,  here  is  for  your  pains :  what  faid 
fiie? 

Speed.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her* 

Pro.  Why  ?  could'ft  thou  perceive  fb  much  from 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her  -T 
no,  not  fo  much  as  a  ducket  for  delivering  your  letter. 
And  being  fo  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind, 
I  fear,  (he'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  *  telling  her  mind* 
Give  her  no  token  but  ftones ;  for  fhe's  as  hard  as 
fteeL 

Pro.  What,  faid  fhe  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  fo  much  as — Take  this  for  thy  pains. 
To  teftify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  *  you  have 

teftern'd  me : 
In  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letters  your- 
fclf :  and  fo,  Sir,  I'll  commend  you  to  my  mailer. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  lave  your  ftiip  from 
wreck; 
Which  cannot  perifh,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  deftin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  fhore. 
I  mull  go  fend  fome  better  meffenger  r 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Receiving  them  from  fuch  a  worthless  poll. 

[Exeunt  fever atij. 

*      »       telling  her  mind.}  The  old  copy  reads  jour  mind. 
%  Steevbjts. 

-you  have  teftern'd  me ;]  You  have  gratified  me  with 


xtefter*  tefterjt,  or  t  eft  en,  that  is,  with  a  fixpence.   Johnson. 
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SCENE        II, 

Changes  to  Julia9 s  chamber. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul  But  fay,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'ft  thou  then  counfel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  fo  you  (tumble  not  unheedfully. 

Jul.  Or  all  the  fair  refort  of  gentlemen 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthieft  love  ? 

Luc.  Pleafe  you,  repeat  their  names,  Til  (hew  my 
mind 
According  to  my  (hallow  (imple  (kill. 

Jul.  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well  fpoken,  neat  and  fine ; 
But  were  I  you,  he  never  (hould  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

Luc.  Well,  of  his  wealth ;  but,  of  himfelf,  (b,  (b. 

Jul.  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  gentle  Protheus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  fee  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now  ?  what  means  this  paffion  at  his  name  ? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  'tis  a  palling  fhame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
*  Should  cenfure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemeh. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Protheus,  as  on  all  the  reft  ? 

Luc.  Then  thus ;  of  many  good,  I  think  him  beft. 

Jul.  Yourreafon? 

Luc .  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reafon ; 
I  think  him  fo,  becaufe  I  think  him  fo. 

Jul.  And  would'ft  thou  have  me  caft  my  love  on  him  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  caft  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  reft  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  reft,  I  think,  Beft  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  fpeaking  (hews  his  love  but  fmall. 

•  Should  cenfure  thus,  &c]  To  cenfure  means,  in  this  place, 
to  pafs  fentence.     So  in  Othello  :     . 

**  to  you,  lord  governor, 

•«  Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellim  villain."  Steiv. 
,   Vol.L  H  Luc. 
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Luc .  Fire,  that  is  clofeft  kept,  burns  moft  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  fhew  their  love. 

Luc.  Oh,  they  love  lead,  that  let  rffen  know  their 
love.         ' 

Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc .  Perufe  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia Say,  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  fhew. 

Jul.  Say,  fay  *  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page  *  and  font,  I  think,  from, 
Protheus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way* 
Did  in  ypur  name  receive  it  •,  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modefty,  *  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  you  prefume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whifper  and  confpire  againft  my  youth  ? 
Now,  truft  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth  i  - 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper  •,  fee,  it  be  return'd  $ 
.  Or  elfe  return  no  more  into  my  fight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deferves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul.  Will  ye  be  gone? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  lhame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault,  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  ihe,  that  kftows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids,  in  modefty,  fay  No,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  conftrue,  Aj. 
Fie,  fie  !  how  wayward  is  this  fooliih  love, 
That,  like  a  tefty  babe,  will  fcratch  the  nurfe> 
And  prefently,  all  humbled,  kifs  the  rod ! 
How  churlifhly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  ! 

5  — *  goodly  broker  /]  A  troker  was  ufed  for  matchmaker, 
fomctuaes  for  a  procarefs.    Johnson. 

How 
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How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  fmile I 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  a(k  remiffion  for  my  folly  paft. 
What  ho !  Lucetta ! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Lue.  What  would  your  ladyfhip  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were  * 
That  you  might  kill  your  6  ftomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  that  you 
Took  up  fo  gingerly  ? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

JuL  Why  didft  thou  ftoop  then  ? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fall. 

JuL  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  thofe  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie,  where  it  concerns, 
Unlefs  it  have  a  falfe  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhimcj 

Luc.  That  I  might  fing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note ;  your  ladyfhip  can  let. 

Jul.  As  little  by  fuch  toys  as  may  be  poflible : 
Beft  fing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  o*love.' 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  fo  light  a  tune. 

JuL  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  fome  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  fing  it, 

JuL  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  fo  high. 

JuL  Let's  fee  your  fong : 
How  now,  minion  ? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  ftill,  fo  you  will  fing  it  out ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

•  ftomach  onyomr  mat,]  Stnuftb  was  nfed'for  pafltcm 

or  ebftinacj.    Johnson. 

Ha  J*k 
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Jul  You  do  not? 

Luc.  No,  madam,  'tis  tod  (harp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  faucy.  [Boxes  bar. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harfh  a  defcant : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  fong. 

Jul  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  bafc. 

Luc.  7  Indeed  I  bid  the  bafc  for  Protheus. 

Jul  This  babble  fhall  not  henceforth  trouble  me.  ' 
Here  is  a  coil  with  proteftation  !  [Tears  it. 

Go>  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie  : 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  ftrange ;  but  fhe  would  be  bcft 
pleap'd 
To  be  fo  angerM  with  another  letter.  [Exit. 

Jul  Nay,  Vould  I  were  fo  angered  with  the  fame  I 
Oh  hateful  hands,  to  tear  luch  loving  words ! 
Injurious  wafps,  to  feed  on  fuch  fweet  honey, 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  ftingp ! 
I'll  kifs  each  fev^ral  "paper  for  .amends. 
Look,-  here  is  writ ksn4:J\^j-~^unkmd  Julia! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy.  ingratitude, 
I  throw  thy  name'  againft  the  bruifing  (tones ; 
^Trampling  contemptuouQy  on  thy  difdain. 
Look,  here  is.  writ,  love-wounded  Protheus. 
Poor  wounded  name  I  my  bofom,  as  a  bed, 
Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd; 
And  thus  I  feargh  it  with  a  fovereign  kifs. 

.  7  Indeed  I  bid  the  bafe  for  Pr$tbeus.)  The  fpeaker  here  t«n\i 
the  ajlufion  (which  her  miftrefs  employed)  from  the  bafe  in 
muficJt  to  a  country  exercife,  Bid-tbe  bafe  :  in  which  fome  pur- 
fue,  and  others  are  made  prifoners.  So  that  Lncetta  would 
intend,  by  this*  to  fay,  Indeed  I  take  pains  to  make  you  a  cap- 
tive to  Pro.heus's  paffion.— He  ufes  the  fame  alloiioa  in  ha* 
Venus  and  A  done  s  : 

"  To  bid  the  winds  a  bafe  he  now  prepares." 
J^nd  in  his  Cymbeline  he  mentions  the  game : 
«  Lads  more  like 

m  To  run  the  country  bafe.1*    Warburton. 

But 
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But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Protheus  written  down : 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 

Except  mine  own  name :  that  fome  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  fea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ : 

Poor  forlorn  Protheus,  pajjionate  Protheus, 

To  tbefweet  Julia :  that  I'll  tear  away ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  fith  fo  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names  : 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kifs,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,  dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  flays. 
Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  (hall  thefe  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here? 
Jul.  If  thou  refpeft  them,  bell  to  take  them  up. 
Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down  : 
Yet  here  they  fhall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 
Jul.  *  I  fee  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Luc. 

1  I fte  you  ba<ve  a  month's  mind  to  them.]  A  month's  mind  was 
an  anni'verfary  in  times  of  popery  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Ray  calls  it,  a 
lefs  folemnity  directed  by  the  will  of  the  deceafed.  There  was 
alfo  Ay  tar's  mind,  and  a  week' {  mind.     See  Proverbial  Pbrafes. 

This  appears  from  the  interrogatories  and  obfervations  againft 
the  clergy,  in  the  year  1552.  Inter.  VII.  "  Whether  there  are 
any  month's  minds,  and  anni*verfaries  ?  Strype's  Memorials  of 
the  Reformation,  vol.  2.  p.  354. 

"  Was  the  month" s  mind  of  Sir  Will.  Lax  ton,  who  died  the 
"  lafl  month  (July  1556.)  his  hearfe. burning  with  wax,  and 
"  the  morrow  mats  celebrated,  and  a  fermon  preached,"  &c. 
Strype's  Mem.  vol.  3.  p.  305.     Dr.  Gray. 

A  month's  mind,  in  the  ritual  fenfe,  fignifies  not  defire  or 
inclination,  but  remonftrance ;  yet  I  fuppofe  this  is  the  true 
original  of  the  expreflion .     Johnson. 

Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  1 589,  chap.  24.  fpeaking 
of  Poetical  Lamentations,  fays,  they  were  chiefly  ufed  "  at  the 
"  burials  of  the  dead,  alio  at  month's  minds,  and  longer  times :" 
and  in  the  churchwarden's  accompts  of  St.  Helens  in  Abington, 

H  3  Berk- 
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Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  lay  what  fights  you  fee : 
I  fee  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink.  l 
Jul.  Come,  come,  wilTt  pleafc  you  go  ?    [Exemt . 

SCENE       III. 

Antbonufs  boufe. 

Enter  Antbonio  and  Pant  bins.   , 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  »  what  fad  talk  was  that, 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloifter  ? 

Pant.  Twas  of  his  nephew  Protheus,  your  foiu 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pant.  He  wondered  that  your  lordftup 
Would  fuffer  him  to  fpend  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  rhen  of  (lender  reputation 
Put  forth  their  fons  to  feek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  % 
1  Some,  to  difcover  iflands  far  away  \ 
Some,  to  the  ftudious  univerfities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  thefe  exefcifes, 
He  faid,  that  Protheus,  your  fon,  was  meet : 
And  did  requeft  me  to  importune  you, 
To  let  him  fpend  his  time  no  more  at  home ; 

Berkflure,  1558,  thefe  month's  mho's,  and  the  expences  attend* 
ing  them,  are  frequently  mentioned.  Inftead  of  mentis  minds  % 
they  are  fometimes  called  month's  monuments,  and  in  the  In- 
junctions of  Kv  Edward  VI.  memories,  Injunlt.  ? 1.  By  memories, 
fays  Fuller,  we  underitand  the  Ob/equiafor  the  dead,  which  fome 
fay  fucceeded  in  the  place  of  the  heathen  Parent  alia,  Stist, 
•  — npbatfad  talker— ]  Sad  is  the  fame  as  grave  or  ferinns. 

JOHWSONt 

9  Some,  go  (lifcover  iflands  far  away ;}  In  Shakeipeare'6  time, 
voyages  for  the  difcovery  of  the  iflands  of  America  were  much 
in  vogue.  4nd  we  find,  in  the  journals  of  the  travellers  of 
that  time,  that  die  fons  of  noblemen,  and  of  others  of  the  beft 
families  in  England,  went  very  frequently  on  thefe  adventure*. 
Puch  as  the  Fortefcues,  Collitcns,  Thornhills,  Farmers,  Pick* 
erings,  Littletons,  Willoughbys,  Chefters,  Hawleys,  Bromleys, 
and  others.  To  this  prevailing  fafhion  our  poet  frequently 
al|udes9  and  not  without  high  commendations  of  it.  Warb. 
*  Which 
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Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'ft  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  confidertl  well  his  lofs  of  time, 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutored  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  induftry  atchiev*d, 
And  perfedked  by  the  fwift  courfe  of  time : 
Then  tell  me  whither  were  I  beft  to  fend  him  ?- 

Pant.  I  think,  your  lordfhip  is  not  ignorant, 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
*  Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pant.  'Twerc  good,  I  think,  your  lordfhip  fent  him 
thither: 
There  fhall  he  praftifc  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  fweet  difcourfe,  converfe  with  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercife 
Worthy  his  youth  and  noblenefi  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counfel  -,  well  haft  thou  advis'd : 
And  that  thou  may'ft  perceive  how  weli  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  fhall  make  known ; 
Even  with  the  fpeedieft  expedition 
I  will  difpatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

*  Attends  the  tmjxntr  in  bis  ryalcturt.]  The  emperor's  royal 
court  is  property  at  Vienna,  but  Valentine,  'tis  plain,  is  at 
Milan ;  where,  in  moft  other  paflages,  it  is  faid  he  is  attending 
the  duke,  who  makes  one  of  the  characters  in  the  drama. 
This  fcems  to  convict  the  author  of  a  forgetfulnefs  and  con- 
tradiction ;  bat  perhaps  it  may  be  folved  thus,  and  Milan  be 
called  the  emperor's  court ;  as,  fince  the  reign  of  Charle- 
maigne,'  this  dukedom  and  its  territories  have  belonged  to  the 
emperors.  I  wifh  I  could  as  eafily  fblve  another  abfurdity 
which  encounters  us,  of  Valentine's  going  from  Verona  to 
Milan,  both  inland  places,  by  fea.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  difcovers  not  any  great  fkill  in  hiftory.  Vienna 
is  not  the  court  of  the  emperor  as  emperor,  nor  has  Milan  been 
always  without  its  princes  fince  the  days  of  Charlemaigne ;  but 
the  note  has  its  ufe.    Johnson. 

H  4  Pant. 
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Pant.  To-morrow,  may  it  pleafe  you,  Don  Alphonfo, 
With  other  gentlemen  or  good  efteem, 
Are  journeying  to  falute  the  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  fervice  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company :  with  them  fhall  Protheus  go. 
And,  3  in  good  time — now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Enter  Protheus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love !  fweet  lines  !  fweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart  •, 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
Oh  !  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  feal  our  happinefs  with  their  confents  ! 
Oh  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

Pro.  May't  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendation  fent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter  •,  let  me  fee  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 
JHow  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor  j 
Wifhing  me  with  him  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  ftand  you  afFefted  to  his  wifh  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordfhip's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wifh. 

Ant.  My  will  is  fomething  forted  with  his  wi(h : 
Mufe  not  that  I  thus  fuddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there's  an  end^ 
I  am  refolv'd,  that  thou  fhalt  fpend  fame  time 
With  Valentino  in  the  emperors  court  c 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thoy  fhalt:  have  from  me : 

1  in  good  time — ]  In  govd  time  was  the  old  expreffion  when 

*  fomething  happened  which  fuited  the  thing  in  hand,  as  the 
French  fav,  apropos.     Johnson. 
$0  in  Rich.  III. 
*«  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  tl}c  fw eating  lord." 

Steevins* 

To, 
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To-morrow  be  in  readinefs  to  go, 
Excufe  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  fo  foon  provided * 
Pleafe  you  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Jnt.  Look,  what  thou  wanr/ft  fhall  be  fent  after 
thee: 
No  more  of  ftay  -,#  to-morrow  thou  muft  ge. 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  (hall  be  employ'd 
To  haften  on  his  expedition.     [Exeunt  -Ant.  and  Pant. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  fhunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of  burn- 
ing; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  fea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear/d  to  fhew  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Left  he  Ihould  Jake  exceptions  to  my  lpve  ;    .   * 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excufe 
Hath  he  excepted  moft  aopinft  my  love. 
4  Oh,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  fhewg  all  the  beauty  of  the  fun, 
-     And,  by  and  by,  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re- enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Protheus,  your  father  calls  for  you  \ 
He  is  in  hafte,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  accords  thereto  : 
And  yet  athoufand  times  it  anfwers,  No.       [Exeunt. 

4  Oh,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth']  At  the  end  df  thit 
verfe  there  is  wanting  a  fyllable,  for  the  fpeech  apparently  ends 
in  a  quatrain.  I  find  nothing  that  will  rhyme  to  fun,  and  there- 
fore fhall  leave  it  to  fome  happier  critic.  But  I  fufpect  that,  tho 
author  might  write  thns  : 

Oh,  bow  this  fp ring  of  love  refembleth  right, 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  Jhews  all  the  glory  of  the  light, 
And;  by  and  by,  a  cloud  takes  all  away  / 
Light  was  either  by  negligence  or  aiFe&ation  changed*  to  fun t 
which,  confidered  without  the  rhyme,  is  indeed  better.     The 
next  tranferiber,  finding  that  the  word  right  did  not  rhyme  to 
fun,  fuppoied  it  erroneoufly  written,  and  left  it  out.    Johnson  , 

act 
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A  C  T    II.       SCENE    I. 

Changes  to  Milan. 

An  apartment  At  the  iukfs  palace. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed. 

Ol  I R,  your  glove 

1^      Vol.  Not  mine  •,  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but 
one. 

Val.  Ha !  let  me  fee :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine : 
Sweet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia !  madam  Silvia ! 

Val  How  now,  firrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  Sir. 

Vol.  Why,  Sir,  who  bad  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worfhip,  Sir ;  or  elfe  I  miftook. 

Vol.  Well,  you'll  ftill  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  laft  chidden  for  being  too  flow. 

Val.  Go  to,  Sir;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam 
'Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worfhip  loves  ? 

Vol.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  thefe  fpecial  marks :  Firft,  you 
Jiave  learn'd,  like  Sir  Protheus,  to  wreath  your  arms 
Jike  a  male-content;  to  relifh  a  love-fongv  like  a 
Robin-red-breaft ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had 
the  peftilence ;  to  figh,  like  a  fchool-boy  that  had  loft 
his  A.  fi.  C  •,  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had 
buried  her  grandam ;  to  faft,  like  one  that  takes  diet  * 
fO  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing ;  to  fpeak  puling, 

like 
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like  a  beggar  at  *  Hallowmas.  You  were  wont,  when 
you  laugh'd,  to  crow  like  a  cock  *  when  you  walk'd, 
to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions  *  when  you  faded,  it  was 
prefently  after  dinner  j  when  you  look'd  fadly,  it  was 
for  want  of  money :  and  now  you  are  metamorphos'd 
with  a  miftrefs,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can 
hardly  think  you  my  matter. 

Val.  Are  all  thefe  things  perctv'd  ih  toe  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceiv'd  without  ye. 

Val  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that's  certain  j  for  withr 
out  you  were  fo  fimple,  *  none  eHk  would :  but  you 
are  fo  without  thefe  rallies,  that  thefe  follies  are  within 
you,  and  ihine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal ; 
that  not  an  eye  that  fees  you,  but  is  a  phyfician  to 
comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But  tell  me,  doft  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  fo  as  (he  fits  at  fupper  ? 

Vol  Haft  thou  obfeiVd  that  ?  even  fhe  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  Sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Vol.  Doft  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  know*ft  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  fhe  not  harcUfavourM,  Sir  ? 

Vol.  Not  fo  fair,  boy,  as  weU-favour'd.  >        ; 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  \yell  enough. 

VaL  What  doft  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  fhe  is  not  fo  fair,  as  (of  you)  well-' 
favoured. 

Vol,  1  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquifite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  becaufe  the  one  is  painted,  and  thg 
other  out  of  al)  count. 

Val.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

*  — ^  Hallowmas t—^'\  That  is,  about  the  feaft  of  All-Saints, 
when  winter  begins,  and  the  life  of  a  vagrant  becomes  lefs 
comfortable.     Johnson. 

*  ■  none  elfc  would:  ■  J  None  clfe  would  be  /q 
fmfh.    Johnson, 

Sped, 
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Speed.  Many,  Sir,  fo  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that 
no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Vol.  How  efteem'ft  thou  me  ?    I  account  of  her 
.  beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  faw  her  fince  (he  was  defbrm'd. 

Val  How  long  hath  fhe  been  deform'd  ? 

Speed.  Ever  fince  you  lov'd  her. 

Val  I  have  lov*d  her,  ever  fince  I  faw  her ;  and  ftill 
I  fee  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  fee  her. 

Val  Why  ? 

Speed.  Becaufe  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had  mine 
eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  w6nt 
to  have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Protheus  for  going 
ungafterM ! 

VaL  What  fhoiild  I  fee  then  ? 

Speed:  Your  own  prefent  folly*  and  her  paffing 
deformity:  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  fee  to 
garter  his  hofe;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  fee 
to  put  on  your  hofe. 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love;  for  laft 
morning  you  could  not  fee  to  wipe  my  fhoes. 

Speed.  True,  Sir,  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed ;  I 
thank  you,  youfwingMmeformylove;  which  makes 
me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclufion,  I  ftand  afFedted  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  fet,  fo  your  affe&ion  would 
ceaie. 

Val.  Laft  night  fhe  injoin'd  me  to  write  fome  lines 
to  one  fhe  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you? 

Val  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

Val  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them  : 
Peace,  here  fhe  comes. 


Enter 
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.  ;   *    :    Enter  Silvia. 

Speed* 3  Oh  excellent  motion!  Oh  exceeding  puppet! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Val.  Madam  and  miftrefs,  a  thoufand  good  morrows. 

Speed*  Oh !  'give  ye  good  even  5  here's  a  million  of 
manners 

Sil.  *  Sir  Valentine  and  fervant,  to  you  two  thoufand. 

Speed.  He  fliould  give  her  intereft ;  and  fhe  gives 
it  him. 

Vol.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter, 
Unto  the  fecret,  narnelels  friend  of  yours  ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyfhip. 

3  Ob  excellent  motion*  &c]  Mutton*  in  Shakefpeare's  time, 
fignified  puppet.  In  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair  it  is  fre- 
quently ufed  in  that  fenfe,  or  rather  perhaps  to  fignify  a  puppet- 
jbovj ;  the  mailer  whereof  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  an  in- 
terpreter, as  being  the  explainer  of  the  inarticulate  language 
of  tne  adors.  The  fpeech  of  the  fervant  is  an  allufion  to  that 
pradice,  and  he  means  to  fay,  that  Silvia  is  a  puppet,  and  that 
Valentine  is  to  interpret  to,  or  rather  for  her.     Hawkins. 

So,  in  The  City  Match,  1639,  by  Jafper  Main*, 

««    ^  his  mother  came, 

"  Who  follows  (Irange  fights  out  of  town,  and  went 

"  To  Brentford  for  a  motion." — ■ 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rule  a  Wife%  &c. 

«  ■  let  me  fee  him, 

"  And  if  he  be  that  motion  that  thou  fpeak'ft  of.'* 
Again,  in  The  Pilgrim, 

"  Nothing  but  a  motion  ? 

*'  A  puppet  pilgrim  ?"- Steevens. 

4  Sir  Valentine  and  fervant,  ]  Here  Silvia  calls  her  lover 
/truant,  and  again  below  her  gentle  fervant.  This  was  the 
language  of  ladies  to  their  lovers  at  the  time  when  Shakefpeare 
wrote.     Hawkins. 

So  in  Marfton's  What  you  voill,  1607, 

"  Sweet  fitter,  let's  fit  in  judgment  a  little,  faith  upon 

"  my  fervant  Monfieur  Laverdure. 
"  Mel.  Troth,  well  for  a  fervant,  but  for  a  hufband!" 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 

"  Every  man  was  not  born  with  m/  fervant  Bribe's 
"  features."    St ee yens. 

Sil. 
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5/7.  I  thank  you,  gentle  fervant:  'tis  very  clerkly 
done. 

Val.  Now  truft  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off  j 
For  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 
Sil.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  fo  much  pains  ? 
Val.  No,  madam,  fo  it  ftead  you,  I  will  write, 
Pleafe  you  command,  a  thoufand  times  as  much : 
And  yet 

Sil.  A  pretty  period !  well,  I  guefe  the  fequel ; 

And  yet  I  will  not  name  it : and  yet  I  care  not ; 

And  yet  take  this  again ;— -and  yet  I  thank  you j 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 
Speed.  And  yet  you  will  •,  and  yet,  another  yet. 

[Afidt. 
Val.  What  means  your  ladyfhip  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 
5/7.  Yes,  yes  !  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ; 
But  fince  unwillingly,  take  them  again ; 
Nay,  take  them. 
Val.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 
Sil.  Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  Sir,  at  my  requeft  5 
But  I  will  none  of  them  \  they  are  for  you : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 
Val.  Pleafe  you,  1*11  write  your  ladylhip  another. 
Sil.  And  when  it's  writ,  for  my  fake  read  it  over: 
And  if  it  pleafe  you,  fo :  if  not,  why,  fo. 
Val.  If  it  pleafe  me,  madam,  what  then  ? 
Sil.  Why  if  it  pleafe  you,  take  it  for  your  labour : 
And  fo  good-morrow,  fervant.  [Exit. 

Speed.  O  jeft  unfeen,  infcrutable,  invifible, 
As  a  nofe  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

fteeple ! 
My  mafter  fues  to  her;  and  (he  hath  taught  her  fuitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  mafter,  being  the  fcribe,  to  hknfelf  should 
write  the  letter  ? 

V*l. 


\ 
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Vol.  How  now,  Sir,  what  are  you  *teafoning  with 
yourfelf? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhiming;  'tis  you  that  have  the 
realon. 

Vol.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  fpokefinan  from  madam  Silvia. 

VaL  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourfelf;  why,  (he  wooes  you  by  a  figure. 

Vol.  What  figure?  • 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  (hould  fay. 

VaL  Why,  (he  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need  (he,  when  (he  made  you  write  to 
yourfelf? 
Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jeft  ? 

VaL  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  Sir :   but  did  you 
perceive  her  earrteft  ? 

VaL  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  (he  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Vol.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  (he  delivered,  and  there 
an  end. 

VaL  I  would  it  were  no  worfe. 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  you  have  writ  to  her  \  and  fie  in  modefiy% 
Or  elf e  for  want  of  idle  time%  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  elf:  fome  meffengtr,  that  might  her  mind  dif 

cover ) 
Herfdf  both  taught  her  love  bimfelf  to  write  unto  her 

lover. 
All  this  I  fpeak  in  print  \  for  in  print  I  found  it.— 
Why  mufc  you.  Sir  ?  'tis  dinner  time. 

VaL  I  have  din'd. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  Sir:  tho*  the  cameleon 
love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourifli'd 

*  —  nqfimng  nvitb  yourfelf  f\  That  is,  difcourjini*  talking. 
AnluCanifin*    Johnson. 

by 
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by  my  vi&uals,  and  would  fain  have  meat :  Oh  be  not 
like  your  miftrefs ;  be  moved,  be  moved.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE        II. 

'  Julia's  boufe  at  Verona. 

Enter  Protbeus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul  I  muft,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  poflibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 
-   Jul  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  fooncr : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  fake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange ;  here,  take 
you  this. 

Jul.  And  feal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kifs. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  haneffor  my  true  conitancy* 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-flips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein- 1  figh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  fake* 
The  next  enfuing  hour  fome  foul  mifchance 
Torment  me,  for  my  love's  forgetfulnefs ! 
My  father  ftays  my  coming ;  anfwer  not :     .  . 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  ftay  me  longer  than  I  fhould : 

[Exit  JuBs. 

Julia,  farewell. What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 

Ay,  fo  true  love  fhould  do ;  it  cannot  fpeak ; 

For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it 

Enter  Pantbino.    \ 

Pan.  Sir  Pr6theus,  you'  art  rf aid  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come.: 
Alas!  this  parting ftrikes poor ldVers'dumb.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  HL 

A  ftreet. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  dog. 

Laun.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  don* 
weeping  •,  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very 
fault :  I  have  receiv'd  my  proportion,  like  the  pro- 
digious fon,  and  am  going  with  Sir  Protheus  to  the 
Imperial's  court.  I  think,  Crab  my  dog  be  the  foureft 
naturM  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping,  my  father 
wailing,  my  fifter  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat 
wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  houfe  in  a  great  per- 
plexity, yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  fhed  one 
tear:  he  is  a  ftone,  a  very  pebble-ftone,  and  has  no 
more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew  would  have  wept 
to  have  feen  our  parting ;  why,  my  grandam  having 
no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herfelf  blind  at  ffly  parting* 
Nay,  FU  ftiow  you  the  manner  of  it :  this  Ihoe  is  my 
father; — no,  this  left  fhoe  is  my  father;— no,  no, 
this  left  (hoe  is  my  mother ;— nay,  that  cannot  be  fo 

neither  -, yes,  it  is  fo,  it  is  fo ;    it  hath  the  worfei4 

fole :  this  (hoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and 
this  my  father-,  a  vengeance  on't,  there 'tis :  now, 
Sir,  this  ftaff  is  my  fifter ;  for,  look  you,  (he  is  as 
white  as  a  lily,  and  as  fmall  as  a  wand  :  this  hat  k 
Nan,  our  maid  -,  *  I  am  the  dog :— no,  the  dog  is 
himfelf,  and,  *  I  am  the  dog :— oh,   the  dog  is  me, 

1  —  J  am  the  dog,  &c^]  A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  a  play 
of  elder  date  than  this.     See  A  Chriftian  turned  Turk9  161 2. 

"  you  (hall  ftand  for  the  lady,  you  for  her  dog,  and 

"  I  the  page ;  you  and  the  dog  looking  one  upon 
"  another:  the  page  prefents  himfelf."  Stbevens. 
*  —fam  tbe  j0g9  Sec]  This  paffage  is  much  confufed,  and 
of  confnlion  the  prefent  reading  makes  no  end.  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads,  /  am  the  dog,  no,  the  dog  is  himfelf  and  I  am  me,  the  dog 
«  the  dog,  and  I  am  biyfelf.  This  certainly  is  more  reafonable, 
bat  1  know  not  how  much  reafon  the  author  intended  to  bellow 
on  Launce's  foliioquy.     Job k son. 

Vol.  I.       •  I  and 
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and  I  am  myfelf  •,  ay,  fo,  fc.  Now  come  I  to  my 
father;  Father,  your  ble]ji*i&\  now  (hould  not  thefhoc 
foeak  a  word  for  weeping ;  now  (hould  I  kifs  my 
father;  well,  he  weepa  oik  now  come  I  to  my 
mother;— oh  that  (he  could  fpeak  now!— *  like  a 
wood  woman!  wetf,  I  kifs.  her; — why  there  *tis; 
here's  my  mother's  breath  up  and  down  :  now  come 
I  to  my  ftfter  r  mark  the  moan  fhe  makes :  now  the 
dbg  all  thfe  while  fheds  not  a  tear,  norfpeaks  a  word;, 
but  fee  how  I  lay  the  duft  with  my  tears* 

Enter  PantJmo\ 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard;  thy  matter  is 
fliipp'd,  and  thou  art  to  poft  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter?  why  weep'ffi  thou,  man?  Away*  afs-r 
you  will  lofe  the  tide  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Latin.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty*d  were  loft;  for  k 
is  the  unkindeft  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty*i 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindeft  tide  ? 

Lam.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  meaathou'lt  lofe  the  flood;  and* 
in  lofing  the  flood,  lofe  thy  voyajge ;  and,  in  lofing 
thy  voyage*  lofe  thy  mafter ;  and*  in  lofing,  thy  mafter, 
lofe  thy  fervice ;  and,  in  lofing  thy  fervice,— why 
doft  thou  ftop  my  mouth  ? 

Lam.  For  fear  thou  fhoulcPft  lofe  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  fhould  I  lofe  my  tongue  I 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  tail  ?— - 

Lam.  4  Lofe  the  tide,  and  the  voyage  and  the 

1  ■     ■        like  a  wood  <wom**  / ]  The  fcrft  folio*  agree  in 

<wouU-woman  ;  for  which,  becaufe  ix  was  a  myftery  toMr.  Pope, 
he  has  unmeaningly  fiibftituted  ould  <wom*m*  But  it  ma&  he 
writ,  or  at  leaft  under  flood,  wood  ivmm*,  i.  e.  Crazy,  frantic 
with  grief;  or  diftrafted,  from,  any  other  caufe.  The  word  i* 
very  frequently  ufcd  in  Chaucer;  and  fometiine*  writ  wood* 
fometimes  nnode.    Thbobaad. 

♦  Lofe  the  tide, ]  Thus  the  old  copy*    The  modem 

editors  read— the  floods   Stbbvens. 

mafter,, 
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matter,  and  the  fervice,  and  the  tide  ?  Why,  man,  if 
the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ; 
if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with 
fiiy  fighs. 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  fcnt  to  call 
tnee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'ft. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Laun.  Well*  I  will  go.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE         IV. 
MILAN. 

An  apartment  in  the  duke's  palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Tburio,  and  Speed, 


Sil.  Servant — » 

Vol.  Miftrefs? 

Speed.  M after,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Vol.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

VaL  Of  my  miftrefs  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good,  you  knock'd  him. 

Sil.  Servant,  you  are  fad. 

Vol.  Indeed,  madam,  I  feem  fo. 

Tbu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 

Vol.  Haply,  I  do. 

Tbu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

VaL  So  do  you. 

Tbu.  What  feem  I,  that  I  am  not  ? 

VaL  Wife. 

Tbu.  What  inftance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Val  Your  folly. 

Tbu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ? 

Val  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Val.  Well,  then,  HI  double  your  folly. 

i  2  Tbu: 
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Tbu.  How? 

5/7.  What,  angry,  Sir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change 
colour  ? 

Val  Give  him  leave,  madam;  he  is  a  kind  of 
Cameleon. 

Tbu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Val  You  have  faid,  Sir. 

Tbu.  Ay,  Sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val  I  know  it  well,  Sir ;  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

Sil  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
fhot  off. 

Val  *Tis  indeed,  madam  •,  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil  Who  is  that,  fervant  ? 

Val  Yourfelf,  fweet  lady,  for  you  gave  the  fire: 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyfliip's 
looks,  and  fpends,  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your 
company. 

Tbu.  Sir,  if  you  fpend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
fhall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val  I  know  it  well,  Sir :  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treafure  to  give  your 
followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  that 
they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

SiL  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more :  here  comes 
piy  father. 

Enter  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia  ?  you  are  hard  befct 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  j 
What  fay  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Val  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 
To  any  happy  meflenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Anthonio,  your  countryman? 

Val  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 

T« 
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To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  eftimation, 
And,  *  not  without  defert,  fo  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  fon  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  fon  that  well  deferves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  fuch  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Val  I  knew  him,  as  myfelf ;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  fpent  our  hours  together : 
And  tho'  myfelf  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  fweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  cloath  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfeftion ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Protheus,  for  that's  his  name, 
Made  ufe  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  nis  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praifes  that  I  now  beftow) 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Befhrew  me,  Sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  emprefs'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counfellor. 
Well,  Sir  •,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  fpend  his  time  a-while : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wifli'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth  : 

Silvia,  I  fpeak  to  you ;  and  you,  Sir  Thurio  : 

For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it : 

I'll  fend  him  hither  to  you  prefently.         [Exit  Duke. 

Val  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyfliip, 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  miftrefs 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  cryftal  looks. 

2   —  not  without  defert* — ]  And  not  dignified  with  fo  much 
reputation  wi thou t  proportionate  merit.     Johnson. 

I  3  Sil 
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5/7.  Belike,  that  now  fhe  hath  enfranchised  them 

Upon  fome  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Val.  Nay,  fure,  I  think,  (he  holds  theta  prifoners  ftill, 
SiL  Nay,  then  he  ftiould  be  blind:    and,  being 
blind, 

How  could  he  fee  his  way  to  feek  oqt  you  ? 
Val  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 
Tbu,  They  fay,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all 
Val.  To  fee  fuch  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourfelf: 

Upon  a  homely  objed  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Protheus. 

SiL  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Val  Welcome,  dear  Protheus !  miftrefs,  I  befeech 
you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  fome  fpecial  favour. 

SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wifh'd  to  hear  from. 

Val  Miftrefs,  it  is :  fweet  lady,  entertain  him 
'  To  be  my  fellow-fervant  to  your  ladyftiip. 

5/7.  Too  low  a  miftrefs  for  fo  high  a  fervant. 

Pro.  Not  fo,  fweet  lady  \  but  too  mean  a  fervant 
To  have  a, look  of  fuch  a  worthy  miftrefs. 

Val  Leave  off  difcoyrfe  of  difability  u. 
Sweet  lady,  pntertain  him  for  your  fervant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boaft  of,  nothing  eHe. 

5/7.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed : 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthlefs  miftrefs. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  fays  fo,  but  yourfelf. 

SiL  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro,  *  No :   {hat  you  are  worthlefs. 

*  No:  that  you  art  worihltfi.)  I  h*Yeiiiftit*d  the  particle 
f»  to  fill  up  the  jneafure.    Johnson, 
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Enter  ServMt* 


*3S 


*  Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  aSather  would  fpeak 
with  you. 

SiL  111  wait  upon  Iris  pterfure.  {Exk.&rv.]  Come, 
Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  mc— -Once  more,  tiew  fervant,  welcome : 
1*11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you* 

Pro.  We*H  both  attend  tipon  yoyr  bdjrfhip. 

[£«//  Sllviu  and  Thurw* 

VtH.  Now,  tell  me,  bo*  do  ail  from  whence  you 
came? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  iftuch 
commended. 

Vol.  And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vol.  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrive*  your 
love? 

Pro.  My  sales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-difcourie. 

VaL  Ay,  Protheus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now ; 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
*  Whofe  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punifh'd  me 
With  bitter  fafts,  with  penitential  groans  ; 
"With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-fore  fighs. 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 

3  Tmm  Madam*  my  hrd  your  father -]  This  fpeech  in 

all  the  editions  is  iiEgned  improperly  to  Thurio ;  but  he  has 
been  all  along  upon  the  ftage,  and  could  not  know  that  the 
duke  wanted  his  daughter.  Befidcs,  the  firft  line  ai.d  half  ojf 
Silvia's  anfwer  is  evidently  addrefled  to  two  perfons.  A 
•fervant,  therefore,  niuft  come  in  and  deliver  the  meffage ;  and 
then  Silvia  goes  out  with  Thurio.     Th  eo b  a l d. 

*  Whofe  high  imperious  ■  ]  For  whofe  I  read  thofe.  I  hare 
contemned  Jove  and  am  punUhed.  Thofe  high  thoughts  by 
which  I  exalted  myfeif  above  human  paffions  or  frailties  have 
brought -upon  me  fafts.  and  groans.     Johns-on. 

I  4  Love 
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Love  hath  chac'd  fleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  fprroWt 
O,  gentle  Protheus,  love's  a  mighty  lord, 
And  hath  fo  humbled  me,  as,  I  confels. 
There  is  *  no  woe  to  his  corredion ; 
Nor  to  his  fervice,  no  fuch  joy  on  earth. 
Now,  no  difoourfe,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
£Tow  can  I  break  my  faft,  dine,  fup,  and  fleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  Jovd. 

Pro.  Enough :  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye  x 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worfhip  fo  ? 

Val.  Even  (he :  and  is  fhe  not  a  heavenly  faint  ? 

Pro.  No  •,  but  fhe  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.  O  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praife. 

Pro.  When  I  was  fick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills  \ 
And  I  muft  minifter  the  like  to  you,  % 

Val.  Then  fpeak  the  truth  by  her  ^   if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  be  6  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth, 

Pro.  Except  my  miftrefs.  . 

Val  Sweet,  except  not  any  y 
Except  thou  wilt  except  againft  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reafon  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 
She  fhall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, 
To  bear  my  lady's  train  •,  left  the  bafe  earth 
Should  from  her  vefture  chance  to  ileal  a  kifs  -% 
And,  of  fp  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 


5  — —  no  woe  to  bis  correction  ;]  No  raifery  that  can  be  ccmr 
fared  to  the  puniihment  inflicted  hy  lave.  Herbert  called  for 
the  prayers  of  the  liturgy  a  little  before  his  death,  faying, 
None  to  tbern,  none  to  tbtm.     Johnson. 

6  a  principality  ^\  The  firft  or  principal  of  jvomen.    So 

,  the  old  writers  ufe  ftate.    Sbe  is  a  lady,  a  great  date.     Latymer. 

i  This  look  is  called  in  Hates  warlie,  in  others  otberwife*     Sir  T- 

I  More.     Johnson. 

i  *  i  m 

Difdain 
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Difdain  to  root  the  7  fummer-fweHing  flower  5 
And  make  rough  winter  everlaftingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardifrn  is  this  ? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Protheus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whofc  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing  -% 
%  She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  (he  is  mine 
own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  fuch  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  feas,  if  all  their  fand  were  pearl, 
The  water  neftar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Becaufe  thou  fee'ft  me  doat  upon  my  love. 
My  foolilh  rival,  that  her  father  likes, 
Only  for  his  pofleflions  are  fo  huge, 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  muft  after ; 
For  love,  thou  know*ft,  is  full  of  jealoufy. 

Pro.  But  fhe  loves  you  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd ;  nay,,  more,  our 
marriage  hour, 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of :  how  I  muft  climb  her  window  \ 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happinefs. 
Good  Protheus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  thefe  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counfel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  fliall  enquire  you  forth, 
I  muft  unto  the  road,  to  difembark 
Some  neceflaries  that  I  needs  muft  ufe ; 
And  then  Pll  prefently  attend  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  hafte  ? 

Pro.  I  will.  [Exit  Val. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 


1  fummer-flwelling  flower  ;]   I  cannot  help  fufpc&ing 

that  the  poet  wrote  fummer-fmelling.  An  m  reverfed  night 
occafion  the  miftake.     St  sevens. 

•  Sbt  is  alone.']  She  ftands  by  herfelf.  There  is  none  to  be 
compared  to  her.    Johnson. 

3  Or 
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Or  as  one  nail  by  ftreneth  drives  out  another ; 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  low 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
*•  Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Valentino's  praife* 
Her  true  perfection*  or  my  falfe  tranigreffion, 
That  makes  me,  reafonlefs,  to  reafon  thus  ? 
She's  fair ;  and  fo  is  Julia^  that  I  love;  «    ■  ■ 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd  * 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainft  a  fire, 
Bears  no  impreffion  of  the  thing  it  Was. 
Methinks  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold  * 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont. 
O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 
And  that's  the  reafon.I  love  him  fo  little. 
How  (hall  I  do#  on  her  *  with  more  advice, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 
*  'Tis  but  her  pi&ure  I  have  yet  beheld* 
And  that  hath  dazzelcd  my  reason's  light : 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfedtions,    - 

*  h  it  mine  then,  or  Valentino's  frai/e,]  Here  Protheus 
queftions  with  himfelf,  whether  it  Sar  hia  own  pnrifc,  or  Valen- 
tine's, that  makes  him  fall  in  love  with  Valentine V  miftrtfc. 
Bat  not  to  infift  on  the  abfurdity  of  falling  in  love  through  his 
own  praifes,  he  had  not  indeed'  praifed  her  any  Yarther  than 
giving  his  opinion  of  her  in  three  words,  when  his  friend  aflced 
it  of  him.  In  all  the  old  editions  we  find  the  line  printed 
thus : 

Is  it  mine,  or  Valentines  pratfe? 
A  word  is  wanting.    The  line  was  originally  thus : 

Is  1/  mine  eye,  or  Valentino9 1  praiji  ? 
Protheus  had  jaft  (ben  Valentine'*  mjiireft,  whom  her  lover 
had  been  lavlfhly  praiJing.  His  encomiums  therefore  heighten- 
ing  Protheus's  idea  of  her  at  the  Interview,  it  was  the  lefs 
wonder  he  mould  be  uncertain  which  ha*d  made  the  ftrongeft 
impreffion,  Valentine's  praifes,  or  his  own  view  of  her. 

WARHrURTOK. 

«  _.u.,y£  more  afajce,)  ynth  more  prudence,  with  more 
difcretion.     Johnson.'  " 

*  'Tit  but  berpiaure—]  This  is  evidently  a  {lip  of  atten- 
tion, for  he  had  feeri  heY  in  the  laft  (bene,1  and  in' high  terms 
offered  her  his  fervice.'    Johnson; 

I  believe  Protheus  means,  that,  as  yet,  he  had  feen  only  her 
outward  form,  without  having  known  her  long  enoogh  to  have 
any  acquaintance  with  her  mind.     Stssvevs.        •• 

There 
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There  is  no  reafon,  but  I  fliail  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will  •, 

If  not,  to  compafs  her  Til  ufe  my  ftafl,  [Exit. 

SCENE        Vf 

Aftreet. 
Enttr  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed.  Laimoe !  by  ininehonefty,  welcome  to  J  Mi- 
lan. 

Latin.  Forfwear  not  thyfelf,  fweet  youth ;  for  I  am 
not  welcome :  I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is 
never  undone,  'till  he  be  hang'd  j  nor  never  welcome 
to  a  place,  'till  fome  certain  fhot  be  paid,  and  the 
hoftefs  fay,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap ;  Til  to  the  ale* 
houfe  with  you  prefently;  where,  for  one  foot  of  five-p 
pence,  thou  (halt  have  five  thoufand  welcomes.  But, 
firrah,  how  did  thy  matter  part  with  madam  Julia  ? 

Laun.  Many,  after  they  clos'd  in  earneft,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jell. 

Speed.  Butlhall  (be  marry  him? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  (hall  he  marry  her  ? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fifh. 

Speed.  Why  then  how  ftands  the  matter  with'them  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  thus :  when  it  ftands  well  with  him^ 
jt  ftands  well  with  her.  ' 

Speed.  What  an  afs  art  thou?  I  underftand  thee  not. 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  carjft  not  ? 
4  My  ftaff  understands  me. 

1  It  is  Padua  in  the  former  editions.  See  the  note  on 
A&  UL    Pope. 

♦  My  ftaff  underftands  me.1  This  equivocation,  miferable  at 
ft  b,  has  kifcp  Abutted  by  Milton  in  his  great  poem.    B.  VI. 

h  — The 
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Speed.  What  thou  fay'ft  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too  :  look  thee,  111  but 
lean,  and  my  ftaff  underftands  me. 

Speed.  It  (lands  under  thee  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  ftand-under,  and  under-ftand,  is  all 
one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  wilPt  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Afk  my  dog :  if  he  fay,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
fay,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  (hake  his  tail,  and  fay  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclufion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  (halt  never  get  fuch  a  fecret  from  me, 
but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  fo.  But,  Launce, 
how  fay'ft  thou  that  my  mafter  is  become  a  notable 
lover  ? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwife. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reported  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whorfon  afs,  thou  miftakeft  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant  thy 
mafter. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  mafter  is  become  a  hot  lover, 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  burn 
himfelf  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
houfe,  fo  •,  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and 
not  worth  the  name  of  a  Chriftian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Becaufe  thou  haft  not  fo  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  the  ale-houfe  with  a  Chriftian:  wilt 
thou  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  fervice.  [Exeiat. 

i 
*'  —The  terms  we  fent  were  terms  of  weight, 
"  Such  as  we  may  perceive,  amaz'd  them  all, 
*'  And  ftagger'd  many;  who  receives  them  right, 
*'  Had  need  from  head  to  foot  welj  under  ft  and  * 
"  Not  undcrftood*  this  gift  they  have  beiides, 
,c  To  flicw  us  when  our  foes  (land  not  upright."   John*. 

*  SCENE 
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s  S    C    E    N    E        VI. 

Enter  Protbeus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  (hall  I  be  forfworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  fhall  I  be  forfworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  fhall  be  much  forfworn  : 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  firft  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bad  me  fwear,  and  love  bids  me  forfwear : 
*  O  fweet-fucgefting  love,  if  thou  haft  finn'd, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  fubjeft,  to  excufe  it ! 
At  firft  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  ftar, 
But  now  I  worftiip  a  celeftial  uin, 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  refolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better.— 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad, 
Whofe  fovereignty  fo  oft  thou  haft  preferred 
With  twenty  thoufand  foul-confirming  oaths. 
I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do  : 
But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  fhould  love : 
Julia  I  lofe,  and  Valentine  I  lofe : 
If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  mull  lofe  myfelf : 
If  I  lofe  them,  this  find  I  by  their  lofs, 

5  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  fir  ft  folio  edition,  the  only 
edition  of  authority,  there  are  no  directions  concerning  the 
fcenes  ;  they  have  been  added  by  the  later  editors,  and  may 
therefore  be  changed  by  any  reader  that  can  give  more  con- 
fiftency  or  regularity  to  the  drama  by  fuph  alterations.  I  make 
this  remark  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  know  not  whether  the  fol- 
lowing foliioquy  of  Prptheus  is  fo  proper  in  the  ftreet. 

Johnson. 

*  O  fweet-fuggefting  W,— ]  To  fuggeft  is  to  tempt  in  our 
author's  language.     So  again : 

•'  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  foon  fuggeft ed^ 
The  fenfe  is.     0  tempting  love,  if  thou  baft  influenced  me  to 
iin,  teach  me  to  excufe  it.     Dr.  Warburton  reads,    if  I  have 
fi*rid\  but,  I  think,  not  only  without  neceflity,  but  with  lefs 
elegance.    Johnson. 

For 
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For  Valentine,  myfelf;  for  Julia,  Silvia.—— 

1  to  myfelf  and  dearer  than  a  friend ; 

For  love  is  ftill  moft  precious  in  itfelf : 

And  Silvia,  witnefs  heaven,  that  made  her  fair ! 

Shews  Julia  but  a  fwartl&y  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive> 

^lemerabring.  that  my  love  to  her  is  deadv 

And  Valentine  Til  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  fwceter  friencL 

I  cannot  now  prove  conftanc  to  myfelf 

Without  fome  treachery  us'd  to  Valentine : 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  dimo  celeftial  Silvia's  chamber-window* 

7  Myfelf  in  counfel,  his  competitor. 

Now  prefently  Plf  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  difguifing,,  and  *  pretended  flight ; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  barufh  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  (hall  wed  his  daughter. 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  111  quickly  crols, 

By  fome  fly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding, 

Love,  lend  me  wing?  to  make  my  purpofe  fwift, 

9  As  thou  baft  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift  I    [Exit. 

SCENE       VII. 

Julia's  boufe  in  Verona. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul  Couniel,  Lucetta  •,— gentle  girl,  affiftme; 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  vifibly  charafterM  and  cngrav*d» 

7  Myfelf*  njobo  am  hit  competitor  §r  rival,  bring  admitted  tt 
hiscouulel.     Johnson. 

*  —preitndtd  flight ;}  We  may  read  bonded  flight.    Job  vs. 

9  I  fufpea  that  the  author  concluded  tke  ad  with  thtt  cou- 
plet, and  that  the  next  fcene  (honld  begin  the  third  a& ;  hot 
the  chaage,.  as  it  will  add  nothing  to.  the  probability  of  the 
action,  is  of  no  great  importance.    Johitsoiu 

To 
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To  leflbn  me ;  and  tell  me  fbme  good  mean* 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Protheus. 
'    Luc .  Alas !  the  way  is  wearifome  and  long.. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  meafure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  fteps  \ 
Much  Ids  fhall  ihe,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly  i 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  fo  dear, 
Of  fwch  divine  perfe&ion,  as  Sir  Protheus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Protheus  make  return* 

JuL  Oh,  know'ft  thou  not*  his  looks  are  my  foul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  folong  a  time. 
Didft  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love* 
Thou  woulcPft  as  foon  go  kindle  fire  with  fiiow, 
As  feek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc  I  do  not  feek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire. 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Left  it  fhould  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reafon. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'ft  it  up,  the  more  ic 
burns. 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'ft,  being  ftopp'd,  impatiently  doth  ragp  * 
But,  when  his  fair  courfe  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  fweet  mufick  with  the  enameled  ftones ; 
Giving  a  gentle  kiis  to  every  fedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  -, 
And  fo  by  many  winding  nooks  he  ftrays, 
With  willing  fport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  courfe  : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ftream, 
And  rjvake  a  paftime  of  each  weary  ftep, 
Till  the  laft  ftep  have  brought  me  to  my  love  ;. 
And  there  I'll  reft,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blefled  foul  doth  in  Elyfium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman  ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loofe  encounters  of  lafcivious  men : 

Gentle 
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Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  fuch  weeds  , 

As  may  befeem  fome  well-reputed  page. 
Luc.  Why  then  your  ladyfhip  muft  cut  your  hair.  1 

Jul.  No,  girl  •,  I'll  knit  it  up  in  filken  fixings,  ' 

With  twenty  odd-conceited  true  love-knots  :  . 

To  be  fantaftic,  may  become  a  youth  I 

Of  greater  time  than  I  fhall  fhew  to  be. 

Luc.  What  faftiion,   madam,   fhall  I  make  your 

breeches  ? 
Jul  That  fits  as  well,  as — "  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
"  What  compafs  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?w 
Why,  even  what  fafhion  thou  bell  lik'ft,  Lucetta. 
Luc.  You  muft  needs  have  them  *with  a  cod-piece, 

madam. 
Jul  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  that  will  be  ill-favourft 
Luc.  A  round  hofe,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a 
pin, 
Unlefs  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  flick  pins  on. 

Jnl  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'ft  meet,  ^nd  is  moft  mannerly : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  undertaking  fo  unftaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  fcandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  fo,  then  ftay  at  home,  and  go  not- 
Jul  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 
Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Profheus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who's  difpleas'd,  when  you  are  gone : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  fcarce  be  pleas'd  withal, 

Jul  That  is  the  leaft,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thoufand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  inftances  ■  as  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Protheus. 
Luc.  All  thefe  are  fervants  to  deceitful  men. 


9  .-^-.cwiib  a  cod-piece \  &c]  Whoever  wifhcs  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  particular,  relative  to  drefe,  may  confult  Balwer*s 
Artificial  Changelingy  in  which  fuch  matters  arc  very  amply 
difcuJTed.     Steevens. 

1  —  of  infinite— ]  Old  edit.    Johnson. 

Jul. 
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Jul  Bafe  men,  that  ufe  them  to  fo  bafe  effeft ! 
But  truer  ftars  did  govern  Protheus'  birth  j 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  fincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  meflengers  fent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earthJ 

Luc .  Pray  heaven  he  prove  fo  when  you  come  to  him ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  :  , 
Only  defcrye  my  love,  by  loving  him  ; 
And  prefently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  ftand  in  need  of, 
To  furnifh  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  difpofe, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  difpatch  me  hence. 
Come,  anfwer  not ;  but  do  it  prefently  j 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeunt. 


ACT     III.       SCENE     I. 

The  duke's  palace  in  Milan. 
Enter  Duke,  tburioy  and  Protbeus* 

Duke. 

SIR  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile; 
We  have  fome  fecrets  to  confer  about. 

[Exit  Tbur+ 
Now  tell  me,  Protheus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  difcovert 
The  law  of  friendfhip  bids  me  to  conceal  j 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeferving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that, 
Which  elfe,  no  worldly  good  fhould  draw  from  me. 
Vol.  I.  K  Know* 
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Know,  worthy  prince,  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
This  night  intends  to  fteal  away  your  daughter : 
Myfelf  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know,  you  have  determined  to  beftow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates : 
And  fhould  (he  thus  be  ftolen  away  from  you, 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  fake,  I  rather  chofe 
To  crofs  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift ; 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  forrows,  which  would  prefs  you  down,* 
Being  unpreyented,  to  your  timelefs  grave. 

Duke.  Protheus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honeft  care  \ 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myfelf  have  often  feen, 
Haply,  when  they  havejudg*d  me  fall  afleep; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  left  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  fo  uhworthily  cfifgrace  the  man, 
(A  rafh^efc  that  I  ever  yet  have  fhunn'd) ; 
I  gave  Him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyfelf  haft  now  dilclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'ft  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  foon  fuggefted, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myfelf  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  ihe  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  afcend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
vFor  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  thfe  way  comes  he  with  it  prefently : 
Where,  if  it  pleafe  you,  you  may  intercept  hinu 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  fb  cunningly, 
That  my  difcovery  »  be  not  aimed  at ; 

1  «-5-*#  **/  mmeiat\\  Be  not  guefej*    Johnson. 

For 
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For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publifher  *  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  (hall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord :  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[Exit  Pro: 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke*  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  fo  faft  ? 

Val.  Pleafe  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  meflenger 
That  ftays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  fignify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay  then,  no  matter ;  ftay  with  me  a  while  % 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  fome  affairs, 
That  touch  me  near ;  wherein  thou  muft  be  fecret. 
Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  fought 
To  match  my  friend,  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord  ;  and,  fure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  befides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Befeeming  fuch  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  truft  me ;  (he  is  peevilh,  fullen,  froward, 
Proud,  difobedient,  ftubborn,  lacking  duty  * 
Neither  regarding  that  ftxe  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father  : 
And  may  I  fay  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  frorh  her ; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherifti*d  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  refolv'd  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in. 

*  — *f  this  pretence.]  Of  this  claim  made  to  your  daughter. 

Johnson. 

K  2  Then 
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Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower, 
For  me,  and  my  pofleflions,  fhe  efteems  not. 

Vol.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in 
this? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  *  Sir,  in  Milan,  here, 
Whom  I  affeft  ;  but  Ihe  is  nice  and  coy, 
And  nought  efteems  my  aged  eloquence  : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 
Bcfides,  4  the  fafhion  of  the  time  is  changVd) 
1  low,  and  which  way,  I  may  beftow  myfelf, 
lb  be  regarded  in  her  fun-bright  eye. 

Veil  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  fhe  refpe&s  not  words; 
Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  filent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Dtfke.  But  fhe  did  fcorn  a  prefent  that  I  fent  her. 

VcL  A  woman  fcorns  fometimes  what  beft  contents 
her:     . 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er ; 
For  fcorn  at  firft  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  fiie  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  yon  : 
If  fhe  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone : 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulle,  whatever  fhe  doth  fay  ; 
For,  get  you  gone,  fhe  doth  not  mean,  away : 
Flatter  and  praife,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  fo  black,  fay,  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  fay,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

3  - — Sir,  in  Milany  here?[  It  ought  to  be  thus,  inftcad  of— 

in  Verona,  here for  the  (bene  apparently  is  in  Milan,  as  is 

clear  from  fevcral  paflages  in  the  firfl  act,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fjrlt  fcenc  of  the  fourth  aft.  A  like  miftake  has  crept 
into  the  eighth  fcene  of  aft  II.  where  Speed  bids  his  fellow- 
fervant  Launce  welcome  to  Padua.     Pope. 

♦  the  fajhion  of  the  time ]  The  medes  of  courtlhip, 

the  a&s  by  which  men  recommended  thexnfclves  to  ladies. 

Johnsok. 

Duke. 
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Duke.  But  (he  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth, 
And  kept  feverely  from  refort  of  men,  , 

That  no  man  hath  accefs  by  day  to  her. 

Vol.  Why  then  I  would  refort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
fafe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourfe  to  her  by  night. 

Vol.  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground, 
And  built  fo  fhelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol.  Why  then  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  caft  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
Would  ferve  to  fcale  another  Hero's  tower, 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood,  t 
Advife  me  where  I  may  have  iuch  a  ladder. 

Vol.  When  would  you  ufe  it?  pray,  Sir,  tell  me 
that. 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val.  By  feven  a  clock  I'll  get  you  fuch  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But  hark  thee  :  I  will  go  to  her  alone ; 
How  fliall  I  beft  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Vol.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bfcar 
it 
Under*  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  ferve  the  turn  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  fee  thy  cloak  •, 
I'll  get  me  one  of  fuch  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  ferve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  fliall  I  fafhion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 

I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. 

What  letter  is  this  fame  ?  what's  here  ?< — 1  o  Silvia  ? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  ? 
I'll  be  fo  bold  to  break  the  feal  for  once.    [Duke  reads. 

K  3  My 
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My  thoughts  do  harbour  wifb  my  Sylvia  nightly, 

Andfiaves  they  are  to  me,  that  fend  them  flying ; 
Ob,  could  their  mafier  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Him/elf  would  lodge,  where  fenfelefs  they  are  lying: 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bofom  reft  tbem> 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curfe  the  grace,  that  with  fucb  grace  bath  i?lefsydthem% 

Becaufe  my f elf  do  want  my  fervanfs  fortune  \ 
I  curfe  my f elf,  *  for  they  are  fent  by  me, 
That  they  fhould  harbour  where  their  lord  would  be. 
"What's  here  ?  Sylvia,  this  night  will  I  enfranchife  thee 
*Tis  fo,  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpofe. — 
Why,  Phaeton  (for  thou  art  6  Merops'  fon) 
Wilt  thou  afpire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world  ? 
:  Wilt  thou  reach  ftars,  becaufe  they  (hine  on  thee  ? 

Go,  bafe  intruder  !  over-weening  (lave  ! 
Bellow  thy  fawning  fmiles  on  equal  mates ; 
|  And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  defert, 

i  Js  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 

Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours, 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  beftow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories, 
J^ongcr  than  fwifteft  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  pourt, 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  fhall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter  or  thyfelf : 
Be  gene,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excufe, 
put,  as  thou  lov'ft  thy  life,  make  fpeed  from  hence. 

[Exit, 

Val  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ment ? 

*  for  they  art  fent  by  mr9]  For  is  the  fame  at  fir  that% 

fince.     Johnson. 

6  — -Mtrops*  fon)  ]  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy  ralhnefs,  but 
without  his  pretentions  ;  thou  art  not  the  fon  of  a  divinity, 
but  a  terra  fdius*  alow  born  wretch  ;  Mcrops  is  thy  true  father, 
^rith  whom  Phapton  was  falfely  reproached,     Johnson, 

T9 
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To  die,  is  to  be  banifh'd  from  myfclf ; 
And  Silvia  is  myfelf :  baniih'd  from  her, 
Is  fclf  from  felf :  a  deadly  banifhment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  feen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia^be  not  by  ? 
Unlefs  it  be,  to  think  that  (he  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  ftiadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  mufick  in  the  nightingale 5 
Unlefs  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  eflence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fofter'd,  illumin'd,  cherifh'd,  kept  alive. 
^  I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom ; 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  : 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Protbeus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  feek  him  out. 

Laun.  So-ho  !  fo-ho ! 

Pro.  What  feeft  thou  ? 
Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find  : 
There's  not  an  hair  on's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine? 
Val  No. 

Pro.  Who  then  ?  his  fpirit  ? 
Val.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then  ? 
Val.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  fpeak  ?  Mafter,  fhall  I  ftrikef 
Pro.  Whom  wouldft  thou  ftrike  ? 
Launc.  Nothing. 

i 

7  I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  hit  deadly  doom ;]  To  fly  his  doom,  ufcd 
for  by  flying,  or  in  flying,  is  a  gallicifm.  The  fenfe  is,  By 
avoiding  the  execution  of  his  feitence  I  fhall  not  efcape  death. 
If  I  ftay  here,  I  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  deftroyed  j  if  I  go  away,  I 
dcftroy  myfelf.    Johnson. 

K  4  Pro. 
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Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Launc.  Why,  Sir,  I'll  ftrike  nothing :  I  pray  you— 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  fay,  fbrbear :  friend  Valentine,  a  word. 

VaL  My  ears  are  ftopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good  news  •, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  pofiefs'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  filence  will  I  bury  mine ; 
For  they  are  harfh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Vol.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Vol.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  facred  Silvia! 
Hath  (he  forfworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forfworn  me ! 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Launc.  Sir,   there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanifli'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banifti'd ;  oh,  that  is  the  news, 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

VaL  Oh,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excels  of  it  will  make  me  forfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banifhed  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  fhe  hath  offend  to  the  doom, 
(Which  unrevers'd  ftands  in  efFeftual  force) 
A  fea  of  melting  pearl,  which  fome  call  tears ; 
Thofe  at  her  father's  churlifli  feet  fhe  tender'd, 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  felf; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whofe  whitenefs  fo  became  them, 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe. 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  fighs,  deep  groans,  nor  filver-fhedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompaffionate  fire  -9 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  muft  die. 
Befides,  her  interceflion  chaf  *d  him  fo, 
When  (he  for  thy  repeal  was  fuppliant, 
That  to  clofe  priibn  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more  -,  unlefs  the  next  word,  that  thou 
fpeak'ft, 

Have 
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Have  feme  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  fo,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endlefs  dolour. 

Pro.  Ceafe  to  lament  for  that  thou  canft  not  help, 
And  ftudy  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'ft. 
Time  is  the  nurfe  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  flay,  thou  canft  not  fee  thy  love ; 
Befides,  thy  flaying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  ftafF;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  againft  defpairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence. 
Which,  being  writ  to*  me,  fhall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  ferves  not  to  expoftulate : 
Come,  Ml  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate, 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs. 
As  thou  lov'ft  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyfelf, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an'  if  thou  feeft  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  hafte,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  firrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

Val.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  Jiaplefs  Valentine ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Protbeus. 

%  Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think  my  mafter  is  a  kind  of  a  knave  :  but 
that's  all  one,   if  he  be  but  one  knave.     He  lives 

not 

•  Laun.  /  am  but  a  fool f  look  you ;  and  jet  I  have  tbt  wit  to 
think  my  mafter  is  a  kind  of  knave  a  but  that's  all  oney  if  he  be 
but  one  knave.]  Where  is  the  fenfe?  or,  if  you  won't  allow 
the  fpeaker  that,  where  is  the  humour  of  this  fpeech  ?  Nothing 
had  given  the  fool  occaiion  to  fufpelt  that  his  mafter  was  be- 
come double,  like  Antipholis  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  The 
laft  word  is  corrupt.     We  mould  read 

if  he  be  but  one  kind. 

He  thought  his  mafter  was  a  kind  of  knave ;  however,  he  keeps 
|  himfelf  in  countenance  with  this  reflection ,  that  if  he  was  a 

I  knave  but  of  one  kindf  he  might  pafs  well  enough  amongft  his 

I  neighbours.    This  is  truly  humourpus.     Warbveton. 

!  *  This 
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not  now  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in 
love ;  but  9  a  team  of  horfe  fhall  not  pluck  that  from 
me ;  nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  vet  'tis  a  woman :  but 
what  woman  I  will  not  tell  myfclf,  and  yet  'tis  a  milk- 
maid :  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  {he  hath  had  goflips ; 
yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  ftie  is  hermafter's  maid,  and  ferves 
for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  watcr- 
fpaniel,  which  is  much  in  a  bare  chriftian.  Here  is 
the  cat-log  [Pulling  out  a  paper]  of  her  conditions. 
Imprimis,  Jhe  can  fetch  and  carry ;  why,  a  horfe  can 
do  no  more ;  nay,  a  horfe  cannot  fetch,  but  only 
carry;  therefore  flie  is  better  than  a  jade.  Item,  fie 
can  milk,  look  you ;  a  fweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with 
clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  fignior  Launce  ?  what  news  with 

your  mafterfhip  ? 
Laun.  *  With  my  matter's  (hip  ?  why,  it  is  at  fea. 
Speed.  Well,  your  old  viceftill;  miftake  the  word : 
what  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Laun.  The  blackeft  news  that  ever  thou  heard'ft. 
Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

This  alteration  is  acute  and  {pecious,  yet  I  know  not  whe- 
ther, in  Shakefpeare's  language,  one  knave  may  not  fignify  a 
knave  on  only  one  occafion,  a  jingle  fnave.  We  ftill  ufe  a  double 
villain  for  a  villain  beyond  the  common  rate  of  guilt. 

John  so*. 

»  —  a  team  of  borfe  Jball  not  pluck ]  I  fee  how  Valentin* 

fuffers  for  telling  his  love-fecrets,  therefore  I  will  keep  mine 
clofe.     Johnson. 

1  In  former  editions  it  h9 

With  my  mafterfhip  ?  why,  it  it  at Jea.]  For  Jiow  does  Launce 
miftake  the  word?  Speed  a&s  him  about  his  mafterihip,  and 
he  replies  to  it  literatim.  But  then  how  was  his  mafterihip  at 
fea,  and  on  (bore  too  ?  The  addition  of  a  letter  and  a  note  of 
apoftrophe  make  Launce  both  miftake  the  word,  and  fets  the 
pun  right :  it  reftores,  indeed,  but  a  mean  joke ;  but,  without 
it,  there  is  no  fenfe  in  the  paftage.  Befides,  it  is  in  chara&er 
with  the  reft  of  the  fcene ;  and,  I  dare  be  confident,  the  poet's 
Own  conceit.    Theobald. 

Laun* 
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Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head  *  thou  can'ft  not  read, 

Speed.  Thou  lyeft,  I  can. 
.  Laun.  I  will  try  thee  •,  tell  me  this,  who  begot  thee  ? 

Speed.  Many,  the  fon  of  my  grandfather. 

Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  fon  of  thy 
grandmother :  this  proves,  that  thou  can'ft  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come  y  try  me  in  thy  paper, 

Laun.  There-,  and  »  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  fpeed! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  Jhe  can  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  fhe  can. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  brews  good  ale. 

Laun.  And  therefore  comes  the  proverb,  BkJJing  of 
your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  can  few. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  Can  fhe  fo? 

* St.  Nicholas  be  thy  /feed '/]  St.  Nicholas  prefided  over 

fcholars,  who  were  therefore  called  St.  Nicholas's  clerks.    Hence, ; 
by  a- quibble  between  Nicholas  and  Old  Nick,  highwaymen, 
in  the  Firfi  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth*  are  called  Nicholas's  clerks. 

Warburton. 

That  this  faint  prefided  over  young  fcholars,  may  be  gathered 
from  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colct,  p.  362.  For  by  the  ftatutes 
of  Paul's  fchool  there  inferted,  the  children  are  required  to 
attend  divine  fervice  at  the  cathedral  on  his  anniverfary.  The 
reafon  I  take  to  be,  that  the  legend  of  this  faint  makes  him  to 
have  been  a  biftiop,  while  he  was  a  boy.  At  Salilbnry  cathe- 
dral is  a  monument  of  a  boy  bifhop ;  and  it  is  (aid  that  a  cuftom 
formerly  prevailed  there,  of  choofing,  from  among  the  cho- 
rifters,  a  bifhop,  who  actually  performed  the  paftoral  functions, 
and  difpofed  of  fuch  prebends  as  became  vacant  during  his 
epifcopacy,  which  lafted  but  a  few  days.  It  is  thought  that 
the  monument  above-mentioned  was  for  fome  boy  who  died  in 
office.-— See  The  P  oft  humous  Works  of  Mr.  John  Gregory  f  4to. 
Oxon.    Hawkins. 

So  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  1589.  "  Methinks  this 
*'  fellow  fpeaks  like  bifhop  Nicholas  ;  for  on  Saint  Nicholas' 
"  night  commonly  the  fcholars  of  the  country  make  them  a 
*'  bifhop,  who,  like  a  foolifh  boy,  goeth  about  bleifing  and 
f  preaching  with  fuch  childifh  terms,  as  maketh  the  people 
"  laugh  at  his  foolifh  counterfeit  fpeeches."    Steevbns. 

tyeed% 
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Speed.  Item,  jhe  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  ftock  with  a 
wench,  when  {he  can  knit  him  a  flock. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  can  wajh  and  Jcour. 

Laun.  A  fpecial  virtue  -9  for  then  fhe  need  not  to  be 
wafh'd  and  fcour'd. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  can  Jpin. 

Laun.  Then  may  I  fet  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
fhe  can  fpin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  hath  many  namelejs  virtues. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  Baftard  virtues-, 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Clofe  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  *  Jhe  is  not  to  be  kifs'd  fafting,  in  re- 
fpe£l  of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfaft :  read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  hath  a  *■  Jweet  mouth. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  four  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  doth  talk  in  kerjkep. 

Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  fo  ihe  fleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  is  flow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain  !  that  fet  down  among  her  vices ! 
To  be  flow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue :  I  pray 
thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too :  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and 
cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  bath  no  teeth. 

3  — Jbe  is  not  to  be  kifsM  J afting, ]  The  old  copy  reads, 

— ?— ; fhe  is  not  to  be  fafting  &c.     The  neceflary  word  ir/jVwas 
firft  added  by  Mr.  Rowc.     St e evens. 

4  __^,fr/  mouth.]  This  I  take  to  be  the  fame  with  what 
Ss  now  vulgarly  called  zfweet  tootk*  a  luxurious  defire  of  dainties 
and  (weetmeats.    Johnson. 

Laun. 
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Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  becaufe  I  love 
crufts. 

Speed.  Itemy  Jhe  is  curft. 

Laun.  Well ;  the  beft  is,  (he  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item>  Jhe  will  often  *  praife  her  liquor. 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  fhe  (hall :  if  (he  will 
not,  I  will ;  for.  good  things  fhould  be  praifed. 

Speed.  Item,  *  Jhe  is  too  liberal 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  (he  cannot,  for  that's  writ 
down,  (he  is  flow  of:  of  her  purfe  (he  (hall  not,  for 
that  I'll  keep  (hut :  now  of  another  thing  (he  may, 
and  that  I  cannot  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  Jhe  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and  more 
faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Stop  here ;  I'll  have  her :  (he  was  mine,  and 
not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  article.*  Rehearfe 
that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item j  ?  Jhe  hath  more  hair  than  wit— 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit— it  may  be ;  PU  prove 
it :  the  cover  of  the  fait  hides  the  fait,  and  therefore 
it  is  more  than  the  (alt :  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit, 
is  more  than  the  wit  *,  for  the  greater  hides  the  leis. 
What's  next? 

Speed.  And  more  faults  than  hairs 

Laun.  That's  monftrous:  oh,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  And  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious : 
well,  I'll  have  her :  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impoffible-^— ■ 

Speed.  What  then  ? 


5  prai/e  her  liquor.]  That  is,  (hew  how  well  (he  likes  it 

by  drinking  often.     Johnson. 

6  — -Jhe  is  too  liberal.]  Liberal*  is  licentious  and  grofs  in 
language.  So  in  Othello,  "  Is  he  not  a  profane  and  very  liberal 
"  counfellor."     Johnson. 

7  —Jhe  hath  more  hair  than  wit — ]  An  old  Engliih  proverb. 
See  Ray's  Proverbs  : 

"  Bufti  natural,  more  hair  than  wit."    Steevens. 

Laun. 
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*  Zaun.  Why  then  will  I'  tell  thee,  that  thy  mafter 
ftays  for  thee  at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.  Forme? 

Laun.  For  tfeee  ?  ay ;  who  ait  thou  ?  he  hath  ftaid 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  muft  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  muft  run  to  him,  for  thou  haft  ftaid 
lb  long,  that  going  will  fcarce  ferve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didft  not  tell  me  foorier  f  pox  on  your 
love-letters ! 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  fwing'd  for  reading  my  let- 
ter:  an  unmannerly  flave,  that  will  thruft  himfelf 

into  fecrets  ! 1*11  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  cor* 

reftion.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE       II. 

Enter  Duke  and  tburio. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  fhe  will  love 
you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banifh'd  from  her  fight. 

Tbu.  Since  his  exile  fhe  hath  defpis'd  me  moft, 
Forfworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  defperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  imprefs  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
1  Trenched  in  ice,   which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Diflblves  to  water,  and  doth  lofe  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen. thoughts, 
And  worthlefs  Valentine  {hall  be  forgot.—* 

Enter  Protheus. 

How  now,  Sir  Protheus  ?  Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  heavily. 

•  TrmthHlinUif—]  Cat,  carved  in  ice.    Trtncbtr,  to  cut, 
French*    Johnson. 

Pro. 
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Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe  *  but  Thurio  thinks  not  fo.-^ 
Protheus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  haft  ihown  fome  fign  of  good  defert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'ft,  how  willingly  I  would  effett 
The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke,  And  alfo,  I  do  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  Jbe  oppofes  her  againft  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perverfely  fhe  perfevers  fo. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio  ?         \ 

Pro.  The  beft  way  is  to  (lander  Valentine 
With  falfhood,  cowardice,  and  poor  defcent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  ihe'll  think  that  it  is  fpoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  muft,  »  with  circumftance,  be  fpoken 
By  one  whom  (he  efteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  muft  undertake  to  dander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  fhall  be  loth  to  do : 
*Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Efpecially,  againft  his  very  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him, 
Your  (lander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  intreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevailed,  my  lord.    If  I  can  da  it^ 
By  aught  that  I  can  fpeak  in  his  difpraife, 
She  (hall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 

•  — nmth  etrcumjfanee,—']  With  the  addition  of  fuch  inci- 
dental particulars  as  may  induce  belief*    Johnson. 

But 
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But  fay,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
k  follows  not  that  Hie  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

Tint.  Therefore  f  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Left  it  ftould  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  muft  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me : 
Which  muft  be  done,  by  praifing  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  difpraife  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Protheus,  we  dare  truft  you  in  this 
kind ; 
Becaufe  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  foon  revolt  and  change  your  mini 
Upon  this  warrant  fhall  you  have  accefs, 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large : 
For  fhe  is  lumpilh,  heavy,  melancholy, 
And,  for  your  friend's  fake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  perfuafion, 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  efieft : 
But  you,  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  (harp  enough; 
You  muft  lay  *  lime  to  tangle  her  defires, 
By  wailful  fonnets,  whofe  compofed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  ferviceable  vows. 

•  Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poefy. 
Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  facrifice  your  tears,  your  fighs,  your  heart : 
Write,  'till  your  ink  be  dry  •,  and  with  your  tears 
Moift  it  again  •,  and  frame  fome  feeling  line, 

That  may  diicover  fuch  integrity  : 

3  For  Orpheus'  lute  was  ftrung  with  poets'  finews ; 

Whofe 


f  you  unwind  her  love ]  As  you  wind  off  her  love 

from  him,  make  me  the  bottom  on  which  you  wind  it.  The 
houfewife's  term  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central 
body,  is  a  bottom  of  thread,     Johnson. 

*  limey ]  That  is,  birdlime.     Johnson. 

*  For  Orpheus'  lute  avas  ftrung  <witb  poet's  finews  ;]  Thl* 
fhews  Shakcfpeare's  knowledge  of  antiquity.  He  here  afigns 
Orpheus  his  true  character  of  legiflator.    For  under  that  of  a 

poet 
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Whofe  golden  touch  could  foften  fteel  and  ftones, 
Make  tygps  tame,  and  huge  Leviathans 
Forfake  unfounded  deeps  to  dance  ;on  fands;  - 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Vifit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window 
With  fome  fweet  concert :  to  their  inftruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  iilence 
Will  well  Income  fuch  iweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  elfe  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke.  This  difciplinefliews. thou  haft  been  in  love. 

Tbu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  HI  put  in  pra&ice. 
Therefore,  fweet  Protheus,  my'  dire&iori-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  prefently 
To  fort  fome  gentlemen  well  fkilFd  in  mufick  * 
I  have  a  fonnet,  that  will  ferve  the  turn, 
To  give  the  onfet  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace,  'till  after  fupper  5 
And  afterwards  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it.    ♦  I  will  pardon  you. 

[Exeunt. 

poet  only,  or.  lover,  the  quality  given  to  his  lute  is  unintel- 
ligible. But,  confidered  as  a  lawgiver,  the  thought  is^  noble, 
and  the  imagery  exquifitely  beautiful.  For  by  his  lute  is  to  be 
undcrftood  his  fyftem  of  laws  ;  and  by  the  poet'i  Jtnews,  the 
power  of  numbers,  which  Orpheus  actually  employed  in  thofe 
laws  to  make  them  received  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people. 

Warburton. 
♦  — — J  <iyill  pmrdon  jw#.]  I  will  excufe  you  from  waiting. 

Johnson. 
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A  C  T     IV.       S  C  E  N  E    I. 

A  for  fa  leading  towards  Mantua. 
Enter  certain  Out-laws. 

I   OlTT-LAW. 

FELLOW9,  ftand  faft:  I  fee  a  paflcnger. 
2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  fhrinknot,  butdowa 
with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  Sir,  and  throw  w  what  you  have 
about  you ; 
1  If  not,  we'll  make  you  fit  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  thefe  are  the  villain* 
that  all  the  travellers  do  fear  fo  much. 

Vol.  My  friends—- — 

i  Out.  That's  not  fo,  Sir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace ;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is  a  pro- 
per man. 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  We ; 
A  man  I  am,  crofs'd  with  adverfity ; 
My  riches  are  thefe  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  fliould  here  disfurnifh  me, 
You  take  the  fum  and  fubftance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 

Val.  To  Verona. 

i  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 

Val.  From  Milan. 

1  If  tntt  we'll  make  you  fit  and  rifle  you."]  The  old  copy  reads 
as  I  have  printed  it.    Paltry  as  the  oppofmon  between /«m/ and 
Jk  v&y  Ite  thought,  it  is  Shakefpeare's  own.    The  editors  md, 
— — —  we'll  make  you,  Sir,  Sec.    StebvbKs. 

3  Out. 
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a  Out.  Have  you  long  fqjourn'd  there  ? 
Vol.  Some  fixteen  months  j  and  longer  might  havt 
ftaid, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
i  Ota.  What,  were  you  banifh'd  thenec  ? 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

Val.  For  tfeit*  Which  now  torments  me  to  rehearfe : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whofe  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  1  flew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Without  falfe  vantage,  or  bafe  treachery. 

i  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  fo. 
But  were  you  banilh'd  ror  fo  fmall  a  fault  ? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  fuch  a  doom. 

i  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy, 
Or  elfe  I  often  had  been  miferable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  fcalp  of  *  Robin  Hood's  faC 

friar* 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  fa&ion. 

i  Out.  We'll  have  him.    Sirs,  a  word. 

Speed.  Mafter,  be  one  of  them :  it  is  an  honourable 
kind  of  thievery. 

Val.  Peace,  villain! 

a  Out.  Tell  us  this;  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 

Val.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  fome  of  us  are  gentlemen, 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 
Thruft  from  the  company  of  *  awful  men  ; 
Myfelf  was  from  Verona  banifhed, 

*  Robin  Hood  was  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  was 
much  inclined  to  rob  churchmen.     Johnson. 

*  awful  men ;]   Reverend,   worihipful,    fach  as  magi-  , 
fixates,  and  other  principal  members  of  civil  communities. 

Johnson. 
I  think  we  fhould  read  lawful  in  oppofition  to  lawlefs  men. 
In  judicial  proceedings  the  word  has  this  fenfe.     Hawkins. 
m  The  author  of  Tbi  Revifal  has  propofed  the  fame  emenda- 
tion.   Stibvirs. 

L  2  For 
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For  pra&ifing  to  ftcal  away  a  lady, 

•*  An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  ftabbM  unto  the  heart. 

i  Out.  And  I  for  fuch  like  petty  crimes  as  thefe. 
But  to  the  purpofe ; — (for  we  cite  our  faults, 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawlefs  lives ;) 
And,  partly,  feeing  you  are  beautify'd 
With  goodly  Ihape,  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguift  -,  and  a  man  of  fuch  perfe&ion, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want 

2  Out.  Indeed,  becaufe  you  are  a  banifh'd  man, 
Therefore,  above  the  reft,  we  parley  to  you  \ 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  neceffity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  the  wildernefe  ? 

3  Out.  What  fay*ft  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  coi*- 

fort  ? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be'rul'd  by  thee  j 
Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  king. 

i  Out.  But  if  thou  fcorn  our  courtefy,  thou  dy'ft. 

2  Out.  Thou  (halt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

ofter'd. 
Vol.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you  •, 
Provided,  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  filly  women,  or  poor  paffengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  dcteft  fuch  vile  bale  pra&ices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews,  •. 
And  fhew  thee  all  the  treafure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourfelves,  all  reft  at  thy  difpofe.  [Exeunt. 

4  All  the  impivflions,  from  the  firft  downwards,  An  heir  end 
niece  allied  unto  the  duke.  But  iour  poet  would  never  have  ex- 
preflcd  himfclf  lb  ftupidly,  as  to  tell  us,  this  lady  was  the 
duke's  niece,  and  allied  to  him:  for  her  alliance  was  certainly 
Sufficiently  included  in  the  firft  term.  Our  author  meant  to 
fay,  me  was  an  beirefs,  and  near  allied  to  the  duke ;  an  ex- 
preffion  the  moft  natural  that  can  be  for  the  purpofe,  and  very 
frequently  ufed  by  the  ftage-poets.    Theobald.  * 

SCENE 
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SCENE        II. 

Under  Silvia's  apartment  in  Milan. 

Enter  Protheus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  falfe  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  muft  be  as  unjuft  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  accefs  my  own  love  to  prefer, 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthlefc  gifts. 
When  I  proteft  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falftiood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forfworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd. 
And,  notwithftanding  all  her  *  fudden  quips, 
The  leaft  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  fpaniel-like,  the  more  fhe  fpurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  (till. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  muft  we  to  her  window, 
And  give  fome  evening  mufic  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Mujicians. 

Tbu.  How  now,  Sir  Protheus  ?  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  fervice  where  it  cannot  go. 

Tbu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  elfe  I  would  be  hence. 

Tbu.  Whom,  Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia,  for  your  fake. 

Tbu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own :  now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  luftily  a  while. 

1  *—  fuddtn  quits,]  That  is,  hafty  paflionate  reproaches  and 
feoffs.  So  Macbeth  is  in  a  kindred  fenfe  faid  to  be/uaWtn;  that 
it,  ifafcible  and  impetuous.    Johnson. 

L  3  Enter 
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Enter  behind,  the  Hoft  and  Julia  in  bofs  cloatbs. 

Hoft.  Now,  my  young  gueft,  mcthinks  you're 
allycholly :  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  Hoft,  becaufe  I  cannot  be  merry 

Hoft.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry:  Til  bring  you 
where  you  (hall,  hear  mufic,  and  fee  the  gentleman 
that  you  afle'd  for. 

Jul.  But  fhall  I  hear  him  fpeak? 

Hoft.  Ay,  that  you  (hall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  mufic. 

Hoft.  Hark !  hark  ! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  thefe  ? 

Hoft.  Ay :  but  peace,  let's  hear  Vm. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Sihia  ?  what  is  Jhe, 

That  all  our  Jwains  commend  her  t 

Holy,  fair j  and  wife  is  Jhe ; 

The  heavens  fuch  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  Jhe  might  admired  be. 

Is  jhe  kind,  as  Jhe  is  fair  ? 

For  *  beauty  lives  with  kindnefs : 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindnefs  \ 
And,  being  belp'd,  inhabits  there% 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  fing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling ; 
She  excells  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

»  —  beauty  lives  nuith  kindnefs ;]  Beauty  without  kindneft 
Jits  unenjoyed,  and  undclightiag,    Jouji$on. 

Hoft. 
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Hoft.  How  now  ?  are  you  ladder  than  you  were  be- 
fore ?  hoW  do  you,  man  ?  the  mufic  likes  you  not. 

Jul  You  miftake \  the  mufician  likes  me  not. 

Heft.  Why,  my  pretty  youth? 

Jul  He  plays  falfe,  fattier. 

Hoft.  How,  out  of  tune  on  the  firings  ? 

Jul  Not  fo  j  but  yet  fo  falfe,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-firings. 

Hoft.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf  \  it  makes  me  have 
a  flow  heart 

Hoft.  I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  mufic. 

Jul  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  fo. 

Hoft.  Hark,  what  fine  change  js  in  the  mufic ! 

Jul.  Ay  v  that  change  is  the  fpite. 

Hoft.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one 
thing  ? 

Jul  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  Hoft,  doth  this  Sir  Protheus,  that  we  talk  on, 
often  refort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Hoft.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me, 
he  lov'd  her  *  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Hoft.  Gone  to  feek  his  dog,  which  to-morrow,  by 
his  mailer's  command,  he  muft  carry  for  a  prefent  to 
his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace !  ftand  afide,  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you ;  I  will  fo  plead, 
That  you  (hall  fay,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

TJbu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.    At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 

Tbu.  Farewell.  [Exeunt  Thurio  and  mufic. 

3  — — -  out  of  all  nick.}  Beyond  all  reckoning  or  count. 
Reckonings  are  Kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  flicks  or  tallies. 

Warburton. 

L  4  Silvia 
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,  Silvia  appears  above*  at  her  window. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  Iadylhip. 

5/7.  I  thank  you  for  your  mufic,  gentlemen : 
Who  is  that,  that  fpake  ?*  , 

Pro,  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Protheus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Protheus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  fervant 

Sil.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compafs  yours. 

Sil.  4  You  have  your  wifh  •,  my  will  is  even  this,— » 
That  prefently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  fubtle,  perjur'd,  falfe,  difloyal  man ! 
Think'ft  thou  I  am  fo  ftialiow,  fo  conceitlefs, 
To  be  feduced  by  thy  flattery, 
That  haft  deceived  fo  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  ancl  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night,  I  fwear, 
I  am  fo  far  from  granting  thy  requeft, 
That  I  defpife  thee  jfor  thy  wrongful  fujt ; 
And,  by  and  by,  intend  to  chide  ijiyfelf, 
J£ven  for  this  time  I  fpend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  fweet  love,  th^t  I  did  love  a  lady  j 
'gut  (Jie  is  dead. 

Jul.  [A/ide.]     'Twere  falfe,  if  I  tfiould  fpe^k  it} 
foijs'  I  am  fure,  fhe  is  not  buried. 

Sil.  Say,  that  fhe  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives  j  to  whom,  thyfeljf  art  witnefs, 
I  am  betroth'd  \  and  art  thou  not  afham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importgnacy  ? 

Pro.  Ilikewife  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  fo,  fuppofe,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave, 
^fliim  thyfclf,  my  love  is  buriec}. 

*  You  have  your  *wijh ;  my  ivi/I  is  even  this*— •]  The  word  vriB 
|$  h|re  ambiguous.  He  wifhes  to  gain  her  will:  fhe  tells  himt 
jf  he  wants  her  will  he  ha*  it.    J o  h  n  s op  f 

fff, 
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Pro.  Sweet  lady,  lerme  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SiL  Go  to*  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her  thence^ 
Or,  at  the  lead,  in-her's  fepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  [4ftfe.]  Heheard  not  that. 

Pro.  M.adam,  if  that  your  heart  be,  fo  obdurate, 
Vouchfafe,me  yet  your  pifture  for  my  love, 
The  pifture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber : 
To  that  Til  fpeak,  to  that  I'll  figh  and  weep: 
For  fince  the  fubftance  of  your  perfeft  felf 
Is  elfe  devoted,  I  am  but  a  Ihadow ; 
And  to  your  ihadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.  [AfideJ]  If 'twere  a  fubftance,  you  would,  fure^ 
deceive  it, 
And  make  it  but  a  ihadow,  as  I  am. 

SiL  I  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  Sir ; 
*  But,  face  yotfr  falfhood  fliall  become  you  well 
To  worfhip  ihadows,  and  adore  falfe  ihapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  mQrning,  and  I'll  fend  it : 
And  fo,  good  reft. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 
That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

[Exeunt  Protheus  and  Silvia. 


I  Jul.  Hoft,  will  you  go  ? 


Hoji.  By  my  hallidom,  I  was  faft  afleep, 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Protheus  ? 

Hoji.  Marry,  at  my  houfe :  truft  me,  I  think,  'tis 
glmoft  day. 

Jul.  Not  fo ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longeft  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  mbft  heavieft.     [Exeunt. 

5  But,  Jince  your  faljhood  /ball  become  you  well)  This  is  hardly 
fenfe.    We  may  read,  with  very  little  alteration, 

But  finccjau'refalfi,  it  {hall  become  you  well.  Johns. 


SCENE 
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Enter  Eglamour. 

EgL  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind  r 
There's  fome  great  matter  (he'd  employ  me  in. 
Madam,  madam! 

SifaiOj  above  at  b$r  window. 

SiL  Who  calls  ? 

EgL  Your  fervant,  and  your  friend ; 
One  that  attends  your  ladyftiip's  command. 

SiL  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thoufand  times  good  morrow. 

EgL  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourfelf : 
According  to  your  ladyfhip's  impofe, 
I  am  thus  early  come  j  to  know  what  fenrice 
It  is  your  pleaiure  to  command  me  in. 

SiL  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman; 
(Think  riot  I  flatter,  fory  I  fwear,  I  do  not) 
Valiant  and  wife,  remorfeful,  well  accomphfh*d; 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banifh'd  Valentine  j 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  foul  abhor'd. 
Thyfelf  haft  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  fay, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  fo  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  dy'd ; 
1  Upon  whofe  grave  thou  vow'dft  pure  chaftity. 

Sir 

1  Upon  mrbofegp***  thvu  wtfdfi  p*rt  cbmJKtf.*)  It  W8  com- 
mon in  former  ages  for  widowers  and  widows  to  make  vows  ef 
chaftity  in  honour  of  their  decea&d  wives  or  hulbands.  «In 
Dugda{e's  Antiquities  of  War<wickjbiret  page  1013,  there  is  the 
form  of  a  com  million  by  the  bifliop  of  the  diocete  for  uking  a 
vow  of  chaft hy  made  by  a  widow.  It  feems  that,  befides  ob- 
ferving  the  vow,  the  widow  was,  for  life,,  to  wear  a  veil  and  a 
mourning  habit.  The  fame  diftinftion  we  may  fuppofe  to  have 
been  made  in  refpeft  of  male  votarifts;  and  therefore  this 
circuinftancc  might  inform  the  players  how  Sir  Eglamour  (hould 

be 
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Sir  Egfomour*  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode : 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pafs, 

I  do  defire  thy  worthy  company  -, . 

Upon  whofe  faith  and  honour  I  rcpofe. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglanoour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief  i 

And  on  the  juftke  of  my  flying  hence j 

To  keep  me  from  a  moft  unholy  match, 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  (till  reward  with  plague* 

I  do  defire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  forrows  as  the  fea  of  fends, 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not  j  to  hide  what  I  have  faid  to  thee, 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  *  grievances ; 
Which,  fince,  I  know,  they  virtuoufly  are  plac'd, 
I  give  confent  to  go  along  with  you  •> 
Recking  as  tittle  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  with  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  Where  fcall  I  meet  you? 

SU.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell ; 
Where  I  intend  holy  confeffioiu 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyfhip : 
Good  morrow,  gentle  lady* 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  kind  Sir  Egbmour.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE        IV. 

Enter  haunce  with  his  dog. 

When  a  ma^s  fervant  fhall  play  the  cur  with  him, 
look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a 

bo  dteft;  and  will  account  for  Silvia's  having  chofen  him  as  a 
pexfon  in  whom  flic  could  confide  without  injury  to  her  own 
fhara&er.     Stebvbns. 
*  —grirvtHctty]  Sorrows,  forrowrul  afic&onf .  Johnsok. 

puppy j 
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puppy  *,  one  that  I  favM  from  drowning,  when  throe 
or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  fitters  went  to  it !    I 
have  taught  him  even  as  one  wouldfay  precifely,  Thus        j 
I  would  teach  a  dog.     I  went  to  deliver  him,  as  a  pre- 
•  fent  to  miftrefs  Silvia,  from  my  matter ;  and  I  came 
no  fooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  fteps  me 
to  her  trencher,  and  fteals  her  capon's  leg.     O,  'tis 
a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himfelf  in  all 
companies !     I  would  have,  as  one  fhould  fay,  one 
that  takes  upon  him  x  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.    If  I  had  not  had  more 
wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  th#  he  did,  I 
think  verily  he  had  been  hang'd  fort*  fure  as  I  live; 
he  had  fuffer'd  fort :  you  fhall  judge.    He  thrufts 
me  himfelf  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentle- 
man-like dogs,  under  the  duke's  table :    he  had  not 
been  there  (blefs  the  mark)  a  pitting  while,  but  all 
the  chamber  fmelt  him.     Out  with  tbe  dog*  fays  one* 
what  cur  is  that  ?  fays  another ;  whip  bim  out*  fays         i 
the  third ;  bang  bim  up,  fays  the  duke.    I,  having 
been  acquainted  with  the  fmejl  before,  knew  it  w# 
Crab,  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs ; 
Friend,    quoth  I,  you  mean  to  whip  the  dog?    sfy9 
marry ,  do  7,  quoth  he.     You  do  bim  tbe  more  wrong*         \ 
quoth  I ;  'twas  I  did  tbe  thing  you  wot  of.     He  makes 
no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber. 
How  many  matters  would  do  this  for  *  their  iervant  ? 
hay,  I'll  be  fwora  I  have  fat  in  the  flocks  for  puddiogs 
he  hath  ftolen,  otherwife  he  had  been  executed :   I 
have  flood  on  the  pillory  for  geefc  he  hath  kill'd, 
otherwife  he  had  fuffer'd  fort.     Thou  think'ft  not  of 
this  now. — Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  ferv'd  me, 
when  I  took  my  leave  of  madam  Silvia ;  did  not  I 

*  —  to  be  a  dog ]    I  believe  we  fhould  read,    /  would 

ka<ue9  Arc.  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog,  to  be  a  dog  indeed* 
to  Se9  &c.     Johnsok. 

*  ■  their  fer*vant  ?  ]  The  old  copy  reads, 

— -T- — 4/ifervaut?—    §Tf  evens. 

bid 
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bid  thee  ftill  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  when  didft 
thou  fee  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  make  water 
againft  a  gentlewoman's  farthingale  ?  didft  thou  ever 
fee  me  do  fuch  a  trick  ? 

Enter  Protbeus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebaftian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well ; 
And  will  employ  thee  in  fome  fervice  prefently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  pleafe : — I'll  do,  Sir,  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  Tiope,  thou  wilt. How  now,  you  whore- 

fon  peafant,  [To  Launce. 

Where  have  been  thefe  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  Sir,  I  carry'd  miftrefs  Silvia  the  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  fays  fhe  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  Ihe  fays,  your  dog  was  a  cur ;  and 
tells  you,  currifh  thanks  is  good  enough  for  fuch  a 
prefent. 

Pro.  But  Ihe  receiv'd  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  fhe  did  not :  here  I  have  brought 
him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didft  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  Sir  •,  the  other  fquirrel  was  ftol'n  from 
me  by  the  hangman's  boy  in  the  market-place :  and 
then  I  offer'd  her  mine  own,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten 
of  yours,'  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  fight. 
Away,  I  fay :  ftay'ft  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  (lave,  that,  ftill  an  end,  turns  me  to  fhame. 

[Exit  Launce. 
Sebaftian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  fuch  a  youth, 
That  can  with  fome  difcretion  do  my  bufinefs, 
(For  'tis  no  trufting  to  yon  foolifh  lowt) 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour; 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 

Witnefs 
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Witneis  good  brihging  up,  fortune,  and  truth ; 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  prefently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee  j 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 
She  lov'd  me  well,  deliver^!  it  to  me. 

Jul.  3  It  icons,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her 
token : 
She's  dead,  belike* 

Pro.  Not  fo :  I  think,  (he  lives. 

Jul.  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  do'ft  thou  ciy,  alas  ? 

Jul.  I  cannot  chufe  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  (houkl'ft  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jul.  Hecaufe,  methinks,  that  (he  lov'd  you  a*  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  lovfc;  , 
You  doat  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love* 
'Tis  pity  love  fhould  be  fo  contrary  » 
And,  thinking  on  it,  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter  •,- — that's  her  chamfer.—— Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promife  for  her  heavenly  pifturc. 
Your  meffage  done,  hie  home  unto  tny  chamber, 
Where  thou  fhalt  find  me  fad  and  folitary. 

[Exit  Protheus, 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  fuch  a  tneflage? 
Alas,  poor  Protheus !  thou  haft  enteftain'd 
A  fox,  to  be  the  (hepherd  of  thy  lambs : 

Alas  ? poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him, 

That  with  his  Very  heart  defpifeth  me  ? 
Becaufe  he  loves  her,  he  defpifeth  me ; 
fiecaufe  I  love  him,  I  muft  pity  him. 

3  Itfeems, yon  Md  not  btr*  to httoe  btr  token  :]  Prothcos  do* 
not  properly  leave  nil  lady'a  token,  he  gives  it  away.  Tki 
old  edition  has  it, 

Ft  fecms  you  lov'd  her  not,  not  leave  her  token* 
I  ihould  e6tte&  it  thus, 

It  feemt  you  lor'd  her  not,  nor  Um$  her  token.    Ton**. 

This 
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This  ring  I  gfrve  him  when  he  parted  from  me, 

To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will. 

And  now  I  am  (unhappy  meffenger) 

To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 

♦  To.  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 

To  praife  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  difprais'd* 

I  am  my  matter's  true  confirmed  love, 

But  cannot  be  true  fervant  to  my  matter 

Unlefs  I  prove  falfe  traitor  to  myfelf. 

Yet  will  I  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  fo  coldly, 

As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  fpeed. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !    I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  fpeak  with  madam  Silvia. 

Sil  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  fhe  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  ftie,  I  do  intreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  fpeak  the  meffage  I  am  fent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  matter,  Sir  Protheus,  madam. 

Sil.  Oh !  he  fends  you  for  a  pifture  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

Sil.  Unula,  bring  my  pifture  there. 
Go,  give  your  matter  this :  tell  him  from  me, 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  than  this  fhadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  pleafe  you  perufe  this  letter. 
-—Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  fhould  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyfhip. 

Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Sil.  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  matter's  lines : 

*  fo  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  refus'd;]  The  fenfe  is, 
To  go  and  prefent  that  which  I  wifh  to  be  not  accepted,  to 
praife  him  whom  I  wifh  to  be  difpraifed.    Johnson. 

I  know 
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I  knew?  they  are  ftufPd  with  pfoteftations, 

And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break, 

As  eafily  as  I  do  tear  this  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  fends  your  ladyfhip  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  fhame  for  him,  that  he  fends  it  me  y 
Forf  I  have  heard  him  fay  a  thoufand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Tho*  his  falfe  finger  hath  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  {hall  not  do  his  Julia  fo  much  wrong. 

Jul  She  thanks  you. 
.Sil  What  fay'ft  thou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her; 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  matter  wrongs  her  much* 

Sil.  Doft  thou  know  her? 

Jul  Almoft  as  well  as  I  do  know  myfelf. 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  proteft 
That  I  have,  wept  an  hundred  feveral  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  fhe  thinks,  that  Protheus  hath  fbrfook 
her. 

Jul  I  think  (he  doth  5    and  that's  her  caqfe  of 
forrow. 

Sil  Is  fhe  not  pafling  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  fhe  is  j 
When  ihe  did  think  my  mafter  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you : 
5  But  fince  (he  did  neglelt  her  looking-glafs, 
And  threw  her  fun-expelling  malk  away ; 
The  air  hath  ftarv'd  the  rofes  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tin&ure  of  her  face.    - 
That  now  ihe  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil 

5  But  fince  fhe  did  negleB  ber  looking-glafs, 

And  tbreiv  ber  fun-expelling  mafk  away  ; 

Tbe  air  batb  ftarv'd  the  rofes  in  ber  cheeks. 

And  pinch'd  tbe  lily  tinQure  of  ber  face, 

That  now  fhe  is  become  as  black  as  I.}  To  ft ar<ve  the  rofes 
is  certainly  a  very  proper  expreffion :  but  what  is  pinching  a 
tinSlure?  However  fiar<vedt  in  the  third  line,  made  the 
blundering  editors  write  pinch* d  in  the  fourth:  though  they 
might  have  feen  that  it  was  a  tanning  fcorching,  not  a  freezing 

air 
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Sil.  How.tall  was  fhe  ? 

Jul.  About  my  ftaturc:  for,  atPentecofl, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown; 
Which  ferved  me  as  fit,  by  all  mens*  judgment, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know,  lhe  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a-good, 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part  : 
Madam,  ■  'twas  Ariadne,  paffioning 
For  Tlideus'  perjury  and  unjuft  flight; 

Which 

•ir  that  was  (poken  of.  For  how  could  this  latter  quality  in 
the  air  fo  atfed  the  whitenef*  of  the#fldn  as  to  turn  it  black. 
We  fhould  read, 

And  pitched  the  lily-tin&ure;  of  her  face. 
I.  e.  turned  the  white  tin&ure  black,  as  the  following  line  has  it  r 

That  now  (he  is  become  as  black  as  I : 
and  we  fay,  in  common  Speech,  as  black  as  pitcb.-~Hy  the 
rofes  being  ftar*v*d%  is  only  meant  their  being  withered,  and 
lofing  their  colour,    Warbuhton. 

This  is  no  emendation ;  none  ever  heard  of  a  face  being 
f itched  by  tit  weather.  The  colour  of  a  pzrt  pinched,  is  livid, 
as  it  .is  commonly  termed,  black  and  blue.  The  weather  may 
therefore  be  juftly  faid  to  pinch  when  it  produces  the  fame 
.visible  #flfo&.  I  believe  this  is  the  radon  why  the  cold  is  faid 
.to  finch*    Johnson. 

Cleopatra  fays  of  herfelf, 

"  I  that  am  with  Phoebus'  pinches  black."    Stkev. 

*  — — -  9t*was  Ariadne,  paffioning 

For  The/ens'  perjury  and  unjuft  flight ;]  The  hiftory  of  this 
twice-deferted  lady  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  introdu&ioa 
.here;  nor  is  the  reader  interrupted  on  the  bufinefs  of  Shake- 
fpeare :  bat  I  find  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  making  a  note  the 
vehicle  for  a  conjecture  like  this,  which  I  may  have  no  better 
.opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  public. — The  fubje&  of  a 
piQure  of  Guido  (commonly  fuppofed  to  be  Ariadne  deferted  by 
Thefeus  and  courted  by  Bacchus)  may  poffibly  have  been  hitherto 
auftaken.  Whoever  will  examine  the  fabulous  hiftory  critically, 
as  well  as  the  performance  itfelf,  will  acqu^efce  in  the  truth  of 
fbe  remark.    Ovid,  in  his  Fafti>  tells  us,  thatfiacchus  (who  left 

Vol.  I.  M  Ariadne 
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Which  I  fo  lively  afted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  miftrefs,  moved  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead, 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  forrow  I 

SiL  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth. 

Alas,  poor  lady !  defolate  and  left ! 

I  weep  myfelf,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purfe ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  fweet  miftrefs*  fake,  becaufe  thou  lov'ft  her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Sihia* 

Jul.  And  (he  fhall  thank  you  for*t,  if  e'er  you  know 
her.— 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful. 

Ariadne  to  go  on  his  Indian  expedition)  found  too  many  charmi 
in  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  kings  of  that  country. 
"  Interea  Liber  depexos  crinibus  Indos 
"  Vincit,  et  Eoo  dives  ab  orbe  redit. 
"  Inter  captivas  facie  prseftante  puellas 
"  Grata  nimis  Baccho  filia  regis  erat. 
"  Flebat  amansconjux,  fpatiataq;  littore  curvo 

"  Edidit  incultis  talia  verba  fonis. 
41  Quid  me  defertis  perituram,  Liber,  arenis 

"  Servabas  ?  potui  dedoluifle  femel. 

"  Aufus  es  ante  oculos,  addufta  pellice,  noftros 
"  Tarn  bene  compofitum  follicitare  torum,  Sec. 

Ovid.  Faft.  1.  iii.  lin.  46c. 
In  this  pi&ure  he  appears  as  if  juft  returned  from  India, 
bringing  with  him  his  new  favourite,  who  hangs  on  his  arm, 
and  whofe  pre  fence  only  caufes  thofe  emotions  fo  vifible  in 
.  the  countenance  of  Ariadne,  who  has  been  hitherto  reprcfented 
on  this  occafion, 

as  paflioning 
For  Thefeus'  perjury  and  unjuft  flight. 
From  this  painting  a  plate  was  engraved  by  Gtacomo  Freij, 
which  is  generally  a  companion  to  the  Aurora  of  the  fame 
matter.  The  print  is  fo  common  that  the  curious  may  eafily 
fat  is  fy  them  fe  Ives  concerning  the  propriety  of  a  remark  which 
hasperhaps  intruded  itfelf  among  the  notes  on  this  author. 

To  faffion  is  ufed  as  a  verb  by  writers  contemporary  with 
Shakefpeare.  In  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  printed  1598, 
we  meet  with  the  fame  expreffion : 

u  ■  what  are  thou  paffioning  over  the  pifture  of 

"  Cleanthes.    St  si  yens. 

I  hope, 
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I  hope,  my  mailer's  fuit  will  be  but  cold, 

Since  lhe  refpetts  my  miftrefs*  love  fo  much, 

Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itfelf ! 

Here  is  her  pifture.     Let  me  fee ;  I  think, 

If  I  had  fuch  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 

And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 

Unlefs  I  flatter  with  myfelf  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  pelfeft  yellbW. 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

FH  get  me  fuch  a  coloured  periwig. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs,  and  fo  are  mine ; 

Ay,  but  *  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 

What  fhould  it  be,  that  he  refpefts  in  her, 

But  I  can  make  refpeftive  in  myfelf, 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

Come,  fhadow,  come;  and  take  this  fhadow  up, 

For  'tis  thy  rival.    O  thou  fenfelefs  form* 

Thou  (halt  be  worflupp'd,  kifs'd,  lov*d,  and  ador'd ; 

And,  were  there  fenfe  in  his  idolatry, 

s  My  fubftartce  fhould  be  ftatue  in  thy  ftead* 

I'll  ufe  thee  kindly  for  thy  miftrefs*  fake, 

That  us'd  me  fo •,  or  elfe,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  fhould  have  fcratch'd  out  your  unfeeing  eyes, 

To  make  my  matter  out  of  love  with  thee.       [Exit, 

*  her  forehead's  low, ]  A  high  forehead  was  in  our 

author's  time  accounted  a  feature  eminently  beautiful.  So  in 
The  Hiftory  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  Felice  his  lady  is  faid  to  have 
the  fame  high  forehead  as  Venus.     Johnson. 

3  My  fubftance  Jbould  be  statue  in  thy  fead.]  It  is  evident 
this  noun  fhould  be  a  participle  ftaiued,  i.  e.  placed  on  a 
pedeftal,  or  fixed  in  a  fhrine  to  be  adored.     Warburtom. 

Statued  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  new  word,  and  that  it  fhould  bt 
received,  is  not  quite  evident*    Johnson* 


Ma  ACT 
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ACTV.       SCENE    I. 

Near  tbe  Friars  cell,  in  Milan. 
Enter  Eglanmr* 

Eglamour. 

TH  E  fun  begins  to  gild  the  weftern  flcy  % 
And  now  it  is  about  the  vfety  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  ftiould  meet  me* 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unlefe  it  be  to  come  before  their  time : 
So  much  they  fpur  their  expedition. 
See,  where  (he  comes.    Lady,  a  happy  eveoing* 

Enter  Silvia* 

Sil.  Amen,  Amen  t    Go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  poftern  by  the  abbey-wall  -, 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  fome  ipies. 

Egl.  Fear  not;  the  forcft  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  *  fure  enough.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE        II. 

An  apartment  in  the  Duke's  palace. 

Enter  Tburio*  Protbeus,  and  JnUa.     * 

Tbu.  Sir  Protheus,  what  fays  Silvia  to  my  fuk  I 
Pro.  Oh,  Sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  fhe  was  t 
And  yet  (he  takes  exceptions  at  your  perfon. 
Tbu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 
Pro.  No,  that  it  is  too  little. 
Tbu.  I'll  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  fomewhat  rounder. 
Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  fpurrM  to  what  it  loaths. 
Tbu.  What  fays  fhe  to  my  face  ? 

*  *—  fun  mugb.\  Surt  U  fafe,  out  of  danger.    Johiuow. 

Pre. 
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Pro.  She  fays,  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Tbu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black. 

Pro,  But  pearls  are  fair  •,  and  the  old  faying  is, 
4t  Brack  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies*  eyes/* 

1  Jul.  'Tis  true,  fuch  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes : 
For  I  had  rather  wink,  than  look  on  them.       \Afidc. 

Tbu.  How  likes  fhe  my  difcourfe  ? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Tbu.  But  well,  when  I  difcourfe  of  love  and  peace  ? 

Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace. 

[Aftdt. 

Tbu.  What  fays  fhe  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.  Oh,  Sir,  fhe  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  fhe  knows  it  cowardice. 

[Afide. 

Tbu.  What  fays  fhe  to  my  birth  ? 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.       [Afide. 

Tbu.  Confiders  fhe  my  poffefTions  ? 

Pro.  *0,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Tbu.  Wherefore? 

Jul.  That  fuch  an  afs  fhould  own  them.       [Afide. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  leafc. 

Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  SirProtheus?  hownow,Thurio? 
Which  of  you  faw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

Tbu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why  then 
She's  fled  unto  that  peafant  Valentine  $  % 

■Jul.  *Tis  true,  Sec]  This  fpeech,  which  certainly  belongs 
to  Julia,  is  given,  in  the  old  copy,  to  Thurio.  Mr.  Rowo 
reftored  it  to  its  proper  owner.     St e  e  v b n s. 

M  3  And 
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And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 

Tis  true  •,  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 

As  he  in  penance  wandered  through  the  foreft ; 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  gyefs'd  that  it  was  (he » 

But,  being  malk'd,  he  was  not  fure  of  it : 

Befides,  (he  did  intend  confeffion 

At  Patrick's  cell  this  even,  and  there  (he  was  npt  \ 

Thefe  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  ftand  not  to  difcourfe, 

But  mount  you  presently  •,  and  meet  with  me 

Upon  the  rifing  of  the  mountain-foot 

That  leads  toward  Mantyja,  whither  they  are  fled, 

Difpatch,  fweet  gejitlemen, .  and  follow  me. 

[ExitDuks. 

Tbu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevifh  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
1*11  after ;  more  to  be  reveng*d  of  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  recklefs  Silvia. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  crofs  that  love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  foreft. 

JLnter  Silvia  and  Out-laws. 

Out.  Come,  come,  be  patient  j  we  muft  bring  you 
to  our  captain. 

Sil.  A  thoufand  more  mifchances,  than  this  one, 
Have  learn'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come?  bring  her  away. 

i  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out-run  us  j 
But  Moyfes  and  Valerius  follow  him. 

po  thoi}  with  her  to  the  weft  end  of  the  wood, 

TJierp 
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There  is  our  captain :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled. 
The  thicket  is  befet,  he  cannot  'fcape. 

1  Out.  Come,  1*11  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave : 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  ufe  a  woman  lawlelsly. 

Sil.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee !    [Exeunt. 

S    C    E    N    E        IV. 

The  Out-law/  cave  in  tfrc  forejt. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val  How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
This  lhadowy  defart,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourifhing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any, 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
Tune  my  diftrefles,  and  record  my  woes. 
9  O  thou,  that  doft  inhabit  in  my  breaft, 
Leave  not  the  manfion  fo  long  tenantlefs ; 
Left,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  prefence,  Sylvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherifh  thy  forlorn  fwain. 
—What  hallowing,  and  what  ftir,  is  this  to-day  ? 
Thefe  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  fome  unhappy  paflenger  in  chace. 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine  :  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

\Val  Jteps  aftde. 

•  0  tbou9  that  doft  inhabit  in  my  breaft. 

Leave  not  the  manfion  fo  long  tenant  le/s  ; 

Left,  growing  ruinous  y  the  building  fall, 

And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  /]  It  is  hardly  poflible 
to  point  out  four  lines  in  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakefpcare, 
more  remarkable  for  eafe  and  elegance,  than  thefe.    Stceveps, 

.  M  4  Enter 
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Enter  Protheus  j  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  fervice  have  I  done  for  you. 
(Though  you  refpect  not  aught  your  fervant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  refcue  you  from  him, 
That  wou'd  have  fore'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchfafe  me  for  my  meed  but  one  fair  look : 
A  fmaller  boon  than  this  I  Cannot  beg, 
And  lefs  than  this,  I  am  fure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val  How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  fee,  and  hear ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.       [Afidi. 

Sil .  O  miferable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  Madam,  ere  I  came; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'ft  me  moft  unhappy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  pretence. 

I4fide. 

Sil.  Had  I  been  feized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfaft  to  the  beaft, 
Rather  than  have  falfe  Protheus  refcue  me. 
Oh,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whofe  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  foul  •, 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  deteft  falfe  perjurM  Protheus : 
Therefore  be  gone,  folicit  me  no  more. 
^        Pro.  What  dangerous  aftion,  ftood  it  next  to  death, 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
Of\,  'tis  the  curfe  in  love,  and  ftill  approv'd, 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov*d. 

Sil.  When  Protheus  cannot  love,  where  Ite's  belov'd 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  firft  bed  love, 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  then.didft  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thoufand  oaths  •,  and  all  thofe  oaths 
Defcended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  haft  no  faith  left  now,  unlefs  thou  hacPft  two, 
And  that's  far  worfe  than  none  :  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one : 
*  Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro. 
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Pro.  In  love, 
Who  refpefts  friend  ? 

SiL  All  men  but  Protheus. 

Pro.  Najr,  if  the  gentle  fpirit  of  movirtg  Words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a*  milder  form  •, 
Fll  woo  you  like  a  foldier,  at  arms  end } 
And  love  you  *gainft  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

SiL  Oh  heaven ! 

Pro.  Pll  force  thee  yield  to  my  define. 

VaL  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch  \ 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fafhion  ! 

Pro.  Valentine !  »  ■      ' 

VaL  Thou  common  friend,  that? s  without  faith  or 
love ; 
(For  fuch  is  a  friend  now)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  haft  beguiFd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  perfuaded  me.    Now  I  dare  not  fay£ 
I  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  woukTft  difprove  me* 
Who  fhould  be  trufted,  when  one's  own  right  hand 
Is  perjurM  to  the  bofom  ?  Protheus, 
I  am  forry,  I  muft  never  truft  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  ftranger  for  thv  fake. 
1  The  private  wound  is  deepeft.     Oh  time,  moft 

curft! 
5Mongf  ft  afl  foes,  that  a  friend  fhould  be  the  worft ! 

Pro.  My  fhamfc,  and  gruilt,  confounds  me : 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  forrow 
Be  a  fufficient  ranfom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here  \  I  do  as  truly  fuffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Vol.  Then  I  am  paid : 
And  ,once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honeft.-**— 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  fatisfied, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  thefe  are  pleas'd $ 

*  The  fri<vatt  *w**J,  &c.]  I  have  a  little  mended  the  mea» 
fore.    The  old  edition,  and  al!  but  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  read, 
Tkt  privatt  wound  i>  dtefift,  *b  tim  mft  accarfh 

.  JOHVIOV* 

By 
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By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd. 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
*  All,  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee, 

Jul.  Oh  me  unhappy  !  [Faints. 

Pro,  Look  to  the  boy. 

Vol.  Why,  boy !   why  wag !  how  now  ?  what  is 
the  matter  ? 
Look  up  -,  fpeak. 

Jul  O  good  Sir,  my  matter  charg'd  me  to  deliver 
a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my  negleft, 
was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul.  Here  'tis:  this  is  it.  [Gives  a  ring. 

Pro.  How !  let  me  fee :  • 
This  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 
.  Jul.  Oh,  cry  your  mercy,  Sir,  I  have  miftook ; 
This  is  the  ring  you  fent  to  Silvia.  [Shews  another  ring. 

Pro.  How  cam'lt  thou  by  this  ring?  At  my  depart, 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herfelf  did  give  it  me; 
And  Julia  herfelf  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How,  Julia? 
-  Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
3  How  oft  haft  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ? 
Oh  Protheus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blufh ! 
Be  thou  afharn'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 

*  All*  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  tbeeJ]  It  is  (I  think) 
▼ery  odd  to  give  up  his  miitrefs  thus  at  once,  without  any 
reafon  ajledgcd.  But  our  author  probably  followed  the  florid 
juft  as  he  found  them  in  his  novels  as  well  as  hi  (lories.     Pope. 

This  pafTage  either  hath  been  much  fophiilicated,  or  is  one 
great  proof  that  the  main  parts  of  this  play  did  not  proceed 
from  Shakefpeare ;  for  it  is  impoflible  he  could  make  Valentine 
act  and  fpeak  fo  much  out  of  character,  or  give  to  Silvia  fo 
unnatural  a  behaviour,  as  to  take  no  notice  of  this  ftrange 
conceflion,  if  it  had  been  made.     Han  me  a.    . 

3  Hrw  oft  haft  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ?]  Sir  T.  Hail* 
jner  reads,  ekft  the  root  onU.    Johnson, 

Such 
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Such  an  immodcft  rayment  •,  4  if  fhame  live 

In  a  difguife  of  love : 

It  is  the  lefler  blot,  modefty  finds, 

Women  to  change  their  ihapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  ?  'tis  true  •,  oh  heaven! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfedt :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  fins : 
Inconftancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  fpy 
More  frefh  in  Julia's  with  a  conftant  eye  ? 

VaL  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 
Let  me  be  bled  to  make  this  happy  clofe ; 
'Twere  pity  two  fuch  friends  fhould  long  be  foes. 

Pro.  Bearwitnefs,  heaven, 
I  have  my  wiih  for  even 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Out-laws^  with  Duke  and  Thurio, 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  !  \ 

VaL  Forbear,  forbear,  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 
- — Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  difgrae'd, 
Banifhed  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Tbu.  Yonder  is  Silvia  $  and  Silvia's  mine. 

VaL  Thurio,  give  back,  or  elfe  embrace  thy  death : 
Come  not  within  *  the  meafure  of  my  wrath. 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine  \  if  once  again— 
1  Milan  fhall  not  behold  thee.    Here  fhe  ftands, 

Take 

4         ■  if Jbame  live]  That  is,  if  it  he  any  Jbame  to  wear  a 
flifguife  for  the  purpofes  of  love.    Johnson. 

*  the  meafure-^—]  The  length  of  my  fword,  the  reach 

of  my  anger.    Johnson, 

*  Milan  Jball  not  heboid  thee.——']  All  the  editions,  Verona ' 
Jhall  not  bold  thee.    But,  whether  through  the  miftake  of  the 
firft  editors,  or  the  poet's  own  careleflhels,  this  reading  is  ab- 
surdly faulty.     For  the  threat  here  is  to  Thurio,  who  is  a  Mi- 
Jancfc  j  and  has  no  concern,  as  it  appears,  with  Verona.    Be- 
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Take  but  poflefllon  o£  her  with  a  touch  j 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Tbu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I— 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not  : 
1  claim  her  not ;  and  therefore  fhe  is  thin*. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  bafe  art  tfiotf, 
To  make  fuch  means  for  her  as  thou  haft  done, 
And  leave  her  on  fuch  flight  conditions.*—* 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  anceftry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  fpirit,  Valentine, 
•And  tnink  thee  worthy  of  an  emprefs*  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs  j 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again, 
Plead  a  new  ftate  in  thy  unrivaTd  merit, 

To  which  I  thus  fubferibe. Sir  Valentine, 

Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  haft  deferVd  her. 

Vol.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  befeech  you,  for  your  daughter's  lake, 
To  grapt  one  boon  that  I  (hall  afk  of  you. 
.  Duke.  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Vol.  Thefe  banifti'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
Are  men  eftdu'd  with  worthy  qualities : 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  rftem  be  recall'd  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  fir!  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 
.  Duke.  Thoii  haft  prevailed.     I  pardon  them,  and 

thee; 
DH^ofe  of.  them  a$  thou  know'ft  their  deferts. 

fides,  the  fcene  is  betwixt  the  confines  of  Milan  and  Mantua, 
to  which  Silvia  follows  Valentine,  having  heard  that  he  had 
retreated  thither.  And,  upon  theie  circumftances,  I  ventured 
to  adjafl  the  text,  as  1  imagine  the  poet  muft  have  intended  ; 
1.  e.  Mttaa,  thy  coumtry  Jball  ne*vtr  fee  thee  again  :  thou  Jbalt 
ntvtr  liwu  g>  hack  thither.    Thiojjald. 

Come, 
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Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  i  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  folemnity. 

Vol.  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  difcourfe  to  make  your  grace  to  fmile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him  *,  he  blufhes. 

VdL  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;    more  grace  than 
boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  faying  ? 

Val  Pleafe  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pafs  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. 
Come/  Protheus,  'tis  your  penance  but  to  hear 
The  ftory  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  fhall  be  yours, 
One  feaft,  one  houfe,  one  mutual  happinefs. 

]}  Exeunt  omnes* 

*  include  all  jars]  Sir  Tho.  Hanmer  reads  conclude. 

Johnson. 

•  In  this  play  there  is  a  Grange  mixture  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance*  of  care  and  negligence.  The  verification  is  often 
excellent,  the  allnfions  are  learned  and  juft;  but  the.  author 
conveys  his  heroes  by  fea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in 
the  fame  country ;  he  places  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and  fend* 
his  young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never  mentions  him  more  ; 
he  makes  Protheus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  fay  he  hat 
only  feen  her  pifture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies, 
he  has,  by  miftaking  places,  left  his  fcenery  inextricable.  The 
reafon  of  all  this  confufion  feems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  ftory 
from  a  novel,  which  he  fometimes  followed,  and  fometimes 
forfook,  fometimes  remembered,  and  fometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakefpeare,  I  have 
little  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from,  him,  to  whom  (hall  it  be 
1  given  ?  This  queftion  may  be  afked  of  all  the  difputed  plays, 
except  Titus  Andronicus ;  and  it  will  be  found  more  credible, 
that  Shakefpeare  might  fometimes  fink  below  his  higheft  flights,  ' 
than  that  any  other  (hould  rife  up  to  his  lowed.     Johnson. 
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Shallow,  a  country  juJHce. 

Slender,  eoufin  to  Shallow. 
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r.  fcaius,  a  French  doHor. 
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Robin,  page  to  Falftaff. 
William  Page,  a  boy,  fin  to  Mr.  Pagt. 
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Rugby,  firvant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page. 
Mrs.  Ford. 
Mrs.  Ann  Page,  daughter  to  Mr.  Page,  in  love  mtb 

Fenton. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  firvant  to  Br.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  fcfr . 
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Before  Tagfs  boufe  in  Windfor. 
Enter  Juftice  Shallow,  Slender >  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Shallow. 

SI  R  Hugh,  perfuade  me  not ;  I  will  make  *  a 
Star-chamber  matter  of  it.     If  he  were  twenty 
Sir  John  Falftaffs,  he  fliall  not  abufe  Robert 
Shallow,  Efquire. 

Slen. 

1  A  few  of  Che  incidents  in.  this  comedy  might  have  been 
taken  from  fome  old  translation  of  the  II  Pecorone  of  Giovanni 
Fiorentino.  I  have  lately  met  with  the  fame  (lory  in  a  very 
contemptible.performance,  in  titled,  The  fortunate,  the  deceived, 
cad  the  unfortunate  Lowers,  Of  this  book,  as  I  am  told,  there 
are  feveral  impreffions;  but  that  in  which  I  read  it,  was  pub- 
lished in  163a,  quarto.  A  fomething  Similar  ftory  occurs  in 
The  Piacevoli  Notts  ds  Straparola.     Nott.  4*.  Fav.  4*.    St  be  v. 

*  Tb$  Merry  Wives  0/  Wind/or.]  Queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  admirable  char  after  of  Falitaff  in  The  Two 
Parts  of  Henry  IF.  that,  as  Mr.  Rowe  informs  us,  (he  com- 
manded Shakefpeare  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to 
Shew  him  in  love.  To  this  command  we  owe  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Wind/or  ;  which,  Mr.  Gildon  fays,  he  was  very  well  allured, 

Vol.  I.  N  '  *  our 
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Slen.  In  the  county  of  doucefter,  jufticc  of  peace, 
and  Coram. 

Sbal.  Ay?  coufin  Slender,  and  ♦  Cuflalcrum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  Ratolorum  too  •,  and  a  gentleman 
born,  matter  parfon  ;  who  writes  himfelf  Artnigero ; 
in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  Armigcro* 

Sbal  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have-  done  any  time 
thefe  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  fucceflbrs,  gone  before  him,  have  don't ; 
and  all  his  anceftors,  that  come  after  him,  may :  they 
may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Sbal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 
~~Eva.  The  dozen  white  loufes  do  become  an  old 
coat  well  y  it  agrees  well,  paffant :  it  is  a  familiar  beaft 
to  man,  and  fignifies love. 

Sbal.  *Theluceisthefreftififh;  the  fait  fifh  is  an 
old  coat. 

Skn. 

ottr  author  finimcd  in  a  fortnight.  fiut  this  muft  be  meant  only 
of  the  firfl  imperfeft  (ketch  of  this  comedy ;  an  old  quarto 
edition    which  I  have  feen,    printed  in  1602  ;    which  fays  in 

the  title-page As  it  bath  been  divers  times  a8cd  both  before  ber 

majeftji  and  elfenvbere.     Pope.     Theobald. 

3  _ *—at  Star-chamber  matter  if  it.]  Ben  Jonibn  intimates, 
that  the  Star-chamber  had  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of  fuck 
matters.     See  The  Magnetic*  Lady,  A&  37  Sc.  4. 

«*  There  is  a  court  above,  of  the  Star-cbamber\ 
"  To  punifh  rents  and  riots."    St e evens. 

4  Cuftalorum.]  This  is,  I  fuppofe,  intended  for  a  corruption 
of  Cuftos  jRotulorum.  The  miftake  was  hardly  deftgned  by  the 
author,  who,  though  he  gives  Shallow  folly  enough,  makes 
him  rather  pedantic  than  illiterate.    If  we  read : 

Shal.  Ajy  coufin  Slender,  and  Cuftos  Rotulorum. 

It  follows  naturally : 

Slen.  Ay.  and  Ratalorum  /**•     Johnson. 

5  The  luce,  &c]  I  fee  no  confequence  in  this  aniwer.  Per- 
haps we  may  read,  the  fait  fijh  is  not  an  old  coat.  That  is,  the 
frejb  fijh  is  the  coat  of  an  ancient  family,  and  the  fakfijb  is 

the  coat  of  a  merchant  grown  rich  by  trading  over  the  fea. 

>  Johnson. 
Shakefpeare,  by  hinting  that  the  arms  of  the  Shallows  and 
the  Lucys  were  the  fame,  (hews  he  could  not  forget  his  old 
friend  Sk  Tho.  Lucy,  pointing  at  him  under  the  cnara&er  of 

Jwilice 
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SJen.  I  may  quarter,  coz. 

Sbal.  You  may,  by  marrying.* 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Sbal.  Not  a  whit, 

Eva .  Yes,  py'r-lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  fleirts  for  yourfelf,  in  my 
Cmple  conjectures.  But  that  is  all  one :  if  Sir  John 
Falftaff  have  committed  difparagements  unto  you, 
I  am  of  the  church, .  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  bene* 
volence,  to  niake  atonements  and  compromifes  be- 
tween you, 

Sbal.  6  The  council  (hall  hear  it  \  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva. 

Juftice  Shallow.  But  to  pat  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  Shake* 
ipeare  has  here  given  us  a  diitinguifhing  mark,  whereby  it 
appears  that  Sir  Thomas  was  the  very  perfon  reprefented  by- 
Shallow.  To  fet  blundering  parfon  Evans  right,  Shallow  tells 
him,  the  luce  is '  not  the  loufe,  but  the  fr/Jb/Jb,  or  pike,  the 
laltfiih  (indeed)  is  an  old  coat.  The  plain  Bnglifh  of  which 
is  (if  I  am  not  greatly  miftaken)  the  family  of  the  Charlcotts 
had  for  their  arms  ^ifaltfijh  originally;  but  when  William, 
fon  of  Walter  de  Charlcott,  a/Turned  the  name  of  Lucy,  in  the 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  he  took  the  arms  of  the  Lucys.  This 
is  not  at  all  improbable ;  for  we  find,  when  Maud  Lucy  be- 
queathed her  eftatei  to  the  Percys,  it  was  upon  condition  they 
joined  her  arms  with  their  own.  "  Says  Dugdale,  it  is  likely 
"  "William  de  Charlcott  took  the  name  of  Lucy  to  oblige  his 
"  mother."  And  I  fay  further,  it  is  likely,  he  took  the  arms 
of  the  Lucys  at  the  fame  time.     Smith. 

The  luce  is  zpike  or  jack.  . 

"  Many  a  fair  partriche  had  he  in  mewe, 

**  And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  in  ftewe.'* 

Chaucer's  ProL  of  the  Cant.  Tales  t  351,  3c 2. 

In  Feme's  Blazon  of  Gentry,  1586,  quarto,  the  arms  of  the 
Lucy  family  are  reprefented  as  an  inftancc,  that  "  figns  of  the 
••  coat  fhould  fomething  agree  with  the  na>.c.  It  is  the  coat 
"  of  Geffray  Lord  Lucy.  He  did  bear  gules,  three  lucies 
"  hariant,  argent."     St e evens. 

6  The  council Jhall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot.]  He  alludes  to  a  ftatute 
made  in  the  reign  of  K.  Henry  IV.  (13  chap.  7.)  by  which 
it  is  enacled,  "  That  the  juftices,  three,  or  two  of  them,  and 
* '  the  fheriff,  (hajl  certify  before  the  king,  and  his  counfelle, 
"  all  the  deeds  and  circumftances  thereof  (namely  the  riot) 
"  which  certification  fliould  be  of  the  like  force  as  the  pre- 

N  %  "  fent- 
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Eva .  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  of  a  riot ; 
there,  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  council,  look 
you,  fhall  defire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to 
hear  a  riot ;  take  your  viza-ments  in  that. 

Sbal.  Ha !  o*  my  life,  if  I 'were  young  again,  the 
fword  fhould  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  fword,  and  end 
it :  and  there  is  alfo  another  device  in  my  prain,  which, 
peradventure,  prings  goot  difcretions  with  it :  there  is 
Ann  Page,  i  which  is  daughter  to  matter  George  Page, 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mrs.  Ann  Page  ?  Ihe  has  brown  hair,  and 
8  fpeaks  fmall  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  very  perfon  for  all  the'orld,  as  juft 
as  you  will  defire,  and  feven  hundred  pounds  of 
monies,  and  gold,  and  filver,  is  her  grandfire,  upon 
his  death's-bed  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  refurredHons !) 
give,  when  fhe  is  able  to  overtake  feventeen  years  old : 
it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and 
prabbles,  and  defire  a  marriage  between  mafter  Abra- 
ham and  miftrefs  Ann  Page. 

Slen.  Did  her  grandfire  leave  her  feven  hundred 
pounds  ? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

Slen.  I  know  the  young  gentlewomah  •,  fhe  has  good 
gifts. 

"  fentment  of  twelve :  upon  which  certificate  the  trefpaffers 
"  and  offenders  fhall  be  put  to  anfwer,  and  they  which  be 
"  found  guilty  fhall  he  punifhed,  according  the  difcretion  of 
"  the  kinge  and  counfelle."    Dr.  Gray. 

7  ivbicb  is  daughter  to  mafter  ¥  bom  as  Page,")  The  whole 

fet  of  editions  have  negligently  blundered  one  after  another  in 
Page**  Chriflian^name  in  this  place;  though  Mrs.  Page  calls 
him  George  afterwards  in  at  lead  fix  feveral  pailages.    Theob. 

•  /peaks  small  like  a  ivoman.]  This  is  from  the  folio  of 
1623,  and  is  the  true  reading.  He  admires  her  for  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  her  voice.  But  the  expreffion  is  highly  humourous,  as 
making  Yitr /peaking  fmall  like  a  'woman  one  of  her  marks  of 
diAin&ion;  and  the  ambiguity  of  /mall,  which  fignifies  Utth 
as  well  as  low,  makes  the  expreffion  (till  more  pleaiant. 

Warbuhton. 
Sbal. 
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Sbal.  Sever*  hundred  pounds,  and  poffibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

4  Sbal.  Well,  let  us  fee  honeft  Mr.  Page :  is  Falftaff 
there? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  defpife  a  liar,  as 
I  do  defpife  one  that  is  falfe ;  or,  as  I  deipife  one  that 
is  not  true.  The  knight,  Sir  John  is  there ;  and,  I 
befeech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-Willers.  1  will 
peat  the  door  [Knocks']  for  matter  Page.  What,  hoa  ? 
Got  pldfs  your  houfe  here  ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who's  there  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got*s  pleffing,  and  your  friend,  and 
Juftice  Shallow  :  and  here  is  young  mafter  Slender ; 
that,  peradventures,  (hall  tejl  you  another  tale,  if 
matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  worfhips  well,  I  thank 
you  for  my  venifon,  mafter  Shallow. 

Sbal.  Mafter  Page,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you ;  much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wifti'd  your  venifon 
better ;  it  was  ill  kill'd.  How  doth  good  miftrefs 
Page  ?  and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la  * 
with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Sbal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  good  mafter  Slender. 

SUn.  9  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  Sir  ?  I 
heard  fay,  he  was  dut-run  on  Cotlale. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judgtt,  Sir. 

»  How  dots  your  fallow  greyhound?  &c]  Cotfwold,  a  village 
in  Worceftcrfhirc,  or  Warwickshire,  was  famous  for  rural  ex- 
ercifcs,  and  fports  of  all  forts.  Shallow,  in  another  place, 
talks  of  a  ftout  fellow,  a  Cotfwold  man,  i.  e.  "  one  who  was 
"  a  native  of  this  very  place,  fo  famous  for  trials  of  ftrength, 
"  activity,  &c.  and  confequently  a  robuft  athletic  perfon." 
I  have  feen  a  poem,  or  rather  a  collection  of  poems,  which  I 
think  is  called  Tbt  Cotjkvold  hUfe%  containing  a  defcription  of 
theft  games*   Warton. 

N  3  Sled 
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Slen.  You'll  not  confefs,  you'll  not  confefs. 

SbaL  That  he  will  not j— 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault : — 'tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  Sir. 

SbaL  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog;  can 
there  be  more  faid  ?  he  is  goal  and  fair.— Is  Sir  John 
Falftaff  here  ? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  fpoke  as  a  chriftians  ought  to  fpeak. 

SbaL  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  mafter  Page. 
1  Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  fome  fort  confefs  it. 

SbaL  If  it  be  confefs'd,  it  is  not  redrefe'd ;  is  not 
that  fo,  mafter  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ; — indeed, 
he  hath  5— at  a  word,  he  hath ;— believe  me ;— -Robert 
Shallow,  Efquire,  faith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Ente?  Sir  John  Falftaff,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Piftol 

FaL  Now,  mafter  Shallow,  you'll  complain  of  me 
to  the  king  ?  r 

SbaL  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  kill'dmy 

deer,  *  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

FaL  But  not  kifs*d  your  keeper's  daughter  i 

SbaL  Tut,  a  pin !  this  fhall  be  anfwerU 

FaL  I  will  anfwer  it  (trait :  I  have  done  ail  this  :— 

that  is  now  anfwer'd. 

SbaL  The  council  fhall  know  this. 

m   FaL  *  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  'twere  not  known 

in  council ;  you'll  be  laugh5d  at. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba,  Sir  John  j  good  worts, 

-  *  77"n.i  hroke  °te"  *V  lodged  This  probably  alludes  to 

fome  real  incident,  at  that  time  well  known.    Johnson. 

The  old  copies  read,  >T<wert  tetter  for  jou,  if  'twere  known 
,n  council  Perhaps  it  is  an  abrupt,  fpeech,  and  muft  be  read 
thus  :  Twere  better  for  *ou— if  Wre  known  in  council,  T**'U 
h  laugh  d  at.     'Twre  fattrfor  yout  is,  J  MJeve,  a  menace. 

Johnson. 
Faf. 
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Fal.  Good  worts !  good  cabbage.  Slender,  I  broke 
your  head ;  what  matter  have  you  againft  me  ? 

Slen.  Many,  Sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  againft 
you,  and  againft  your  s  coney-catching  rafcaU,  Bar- 
dolph,  Nym,  and  Piftol. 

Bar.  4  You  Banbury  cheefe ! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pifi.  *  How  now,  Mephoftophilus  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  fay  1  pauca,  pauca :  (lice !  that's  my 
humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ?  can  you  tell, 
coufin  ? 

Eva.  Peace :  I  pray  youl  Now  let  us  underftand : 
there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  underftand; 
that  is,  mafter  Page,  fideUcet*  mafter  Page ;  and  there 
is  myfelf,  fidelicety  myfelf-,  and  the  three  party  is, 
laftly  and  finally,  mine  Hoft  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them, 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  £rief  of  it  in  my , 
note-book;   and  we  will  afterwards  *ork  upon  the 
caufe  with  as  great  difcreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Piftol— 

Pifi.  He  hears  with  ears-    % 

3  '  coney-catcbrng  ra/caJs,—]  A  coney-catcher  was,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  a  common  name  for  a  cheat  or  {harper* 
Green,  one  of  the  firft  among  us  who  made  a  trade  of  writing 
pamphlets,  pablifhed  A  Dete&ion  of  the  Frauds  and  Tricks  of 
Coney -catchers  and  Conveners.     Johnson. 

♦  You  Banbury  cheefe  /]  This  is  faid  in  allufion  to  the  thin 
carcafe  of  Slender.     The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Jack  Drums 

Entertainment,  1601. "  You  are  like  a  Banbury  cheefe— 

"  nothing  but  paring.0    So  Heywood,  in  his  collection  of 
epigrams : 

"  I  never  few  Banbury  cheefe  thick  enough, 
"  But  I  have  oft  feen  Eflex  cheefe  quick  enough."  v 

Stbevens. 
5  How  now,  Mephoftophilus  ?]  This  is  the  name  of  a  fpirit  or 
familiar  in  the  old  ftory  book  of  Sir  John  Fanftus,  or  John 
Fauft.    Wa*tok, 

N  4  Eva. 
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Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn !  what  phrafe  is  this, 
He  bears  with  ear  ?  Why,  it  is  affe&ations. 

Fal  Piftol,  did  you  pick  natter  Slender's  purfe  ? 

Slen.  Ay>  by  thcfe  gloves,  did  he  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
elfe)  of  feven  groats  in  milHijcpences,  apd  two  6  Ed- 
ward fhovel-boards,  thatqoftme  two  {billing  and  two 
pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  thefe  gloves, 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Piftol  ? 

Eva .  No  j  it  is  falfe,  if  it  is  a  pick-purfe. 

Fiji.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner ! Sir  John, 

and  mailer  mine, 
7  I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilboe : 

Word 

6  Edward  J&o*veI- boards, ]  By'tMs  term,  I  believe,  are 

meant  brafs  caftors,  fuch  as  are  {hoveled  on  a  board,  with  king 
Edward'*  face  flaroped  upon  them.     Johnson. 

Ohe  of  thefe  pieces  of  metal  'is  mentioned  in  Middle  ton 'a 

comedy  .of  The  Roaring  Girl%  \6,i  I. *€€  away  Aid  I  my  man, 

*'  like  a Jbtrvel- board JkilHng"  &c.     Stbevens.    » 

7  /  combat  challenge  of  this  Latin  bilboe :]  Our  modern  editors 
have  diftinguiftied  chis  word  latin  in  Italic  characters,  as  if  it 
was  addrefled  to  §ir  Hugh,  and  meant  to  call  him  pedantic 
Hade,  on  account  of  his  being  a  fchoolmafter,  and  teaching 
Latin.     But  I'll  be  bold  to  fay,  in  this  they  do  not  take  the 

foet's  conceit.  Piftol  barely  calls  Sir  Hugh  mountain-foreigner, 
ecaufe  he  had  interpofed  in  thedifpu'te ;  but  then  immediately 
demands  the  combat  of  Slender,  for  having  charged  him  with 
picking  his  pocket.  The  old  quartos  write  it  latten*  as  it 
ihoqld  be^  in.  the  common  characters  :  and  as  a  proof  that  the 
author  dcfiened  this  ihould  be  addrefled  to  Slender,  Sir  Hugh 
does  not  there  interpofe  one  word  in  the  quarrel,     But  what* 

then  fignilies latten  bilboe  ?  Why,  Piftol  feeing  Slender  fuch 

a  Him,  puny  wight,  would  intimate,  that  he  is  as  thin  as  a 
plate  of  that  compound  metal,  which  is  called  latten  ;  and 
which  was,  as  we  are  told,  the  old  oricbalc.  Monfieur  Dacier, 
lipQn  this  verfc  in  Horace's  epiftle  de  Arte  Poetica, 

"  Tibia  toon  ut  nunc  orichalco  vindla,"  &c. 
fays,  C'eft  une  efpece  de  cuh<vre  de  montagne,  convme  fin  nom  me/me 
le  temoigne ;  cyeft  ce  que  nous  appellant  aujourdfhuy  du  leton.     **  It 
M  is  a  fort  of  mountain-copper,  as  its  very  name  imports,  and 
*f  which  we  at  this  time  of  day  call  latten"    Theobald. 

After  all  this  difplay  of  learning  in  Mr.  Theobald's  note, 
J  believe  our  poet  had  a  much  more  obvious,  meaning.     Latten 

may 
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*  Word  of  denial  in  thy  Labra's  here  •, 
Word  of  denial.     Froth  and  fcum,  thou  ly*ft. 

Slen.  By  thefe  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  advis'd,  Sir,  and  pals  good  humours :  I 
will  fay,  9  marry  trap,  with  you,  if  you  run  the  ■  nut* 
hook's  humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it : 
for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ate. 

pal  What  fay  you,  a  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard.  Why,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  fay,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himfelf  out  of  his  five  fentences. 

may  fignify  no  more  than  as  thin  as  a  lath.  The  word  in  fome 
counties  is  (till  pronounced  as  if  there  was  mb  in  it;  and  Ray, 
in  his  Did.  of  North  Country  Words,  affirms  it  to  be  {pelt  lot 
in  the  north  of  England.     . 

FalftaiF  threatens,  in  another  play,  to  drive  prince  Henry 
out  of  his  kingdom,  with  a  dagger  of  lath.  A  Jatten  bilbo* 
means  therefore,  I  believe,  no  more  than  a  blade  as  thin  as  a 
lath — a  vice's  dagger.     Stebvens. 

8  Word  of  denial  in  thy  Labra's  here ;]  I  fuppofe  it  ihould 
rather  be  read, 

Word  of  denial  in  my  Labra's  hear  ; 
that  is,  har  the  word  of  denial  in  my  lips*     Thou  tyft. 

Johnson. 
We  often  talk  of  giving  the  lie  in  a  man's  teeth,  or  in  his 
throat.     Piftol  choofes  to  throw  the  word  of  denial  in  the  lift 
of  his  adverfary.     Stebvens. 

9  marry  trap* ]  When  a  man  was  caught  in  his  own 

ftratagem,  I  fuppofe  the  exclamation  of  infult  was  marry*  trapj} 

Johnson. 

■  —nutbook's  humour— JRead,  fafs  the  nuthook's  humour.  Nut- 
boob  was  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  vulgar  way,  and  in  cant 
ftrain.  In  The  Second  Part  of  Hen.  IV.  Dol  Tearfheet  fays  to 
the  beadle,  Nut  boob,  Nut  boob,  you  lie.  Probably  it  was  a  name 
given  to  a  bailiff  or  catchpole,  very  odious  to  the  common 
people.     Han  m  br. 

Nutbook  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  and  the  third  quarto. 
The  fecond  quarto  reads,  bafe  Humour.     Stebvens. 

t  —Scarlet  and  John  f\  The  names  of  two  of  Robin  Hood's 
companions ;  but  the  humour  confifts  in  the  allufion  to  Bar- 
dolph's  red  face  ;   concerning  which  fee   The  Second  Part  of 

ffeit.  IF.      WARBURT9N. 
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Eva.  Itishisfivelenfes:  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  Sir,  was,  as  they  fay,  ca- 
ihier'd ;  and  fo  conclufions  pafs'd  the  s  carcires. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  fpake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  'tis  no 
matter:  Pli  never  be  drank  whttft  Tlrve  again,  butin 
honeft,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick :  if  I  oe 
drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  tnofe  that  have  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  *udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  thefe  matters  denied,  gentlemen ; 
you  hear  it. 

Enter  mijlrejs  Ann  Page  with  wine. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  well 
drink  within.  [Exit  Ann  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven  !  this  is  miflrefs  Ann  Page. 

Enter  mijtrefs  Fori  and  mijtrefs  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  iniftrefs  Ford  ? 

Fal.  Miflrefs  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  weH 
met :  by  your  leave,  good  miftrefs.  VO/fag  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  thefe  gentlemen  welcome :  come, 
we  have  a  hot  venifon  pafty  to  dinner ;  come,  gentle- 
men, I  hope  we  fhall  drink  down  all  unkindnels. 

[Exe.  all  ha  Sbal.  Slend.  and  Evans. 

Skn.  I  had  rather  than  forty  (hillings  I  had  my  book 
bf  fongs  and  ibnnets  here. 

Enter  Simple. 
How  now,  Simple,  where  have  you  been  ?  I  mull 

8  — careires~— ]  I  believe  this  ftrange  word  is  nothing  but 
the  French  caritre ;  and  the  expreffion  means,  that  tbt  common 
bounds  of  good  bebovoiour  <were  onmfaffed.     Johnson. 

•. — fo  pafi  tbt  carter*  was  a  military  pbrafe.  I  find  it  in  one 
of  Sir  John  Smythe's  Difcourfes,  15*9.  where,  fpeaking  of 
horfes  wounded,  he  fays—-"  they  after  the  firft  fhrink  at  the 
"  entering  of  the  ballet  doof  ajs  their  carrier**  U  though  they 
"  had  vene  little  hurt."    Stbeven*. 

.  wait 
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wait  on  myfelf,  muft  I  ?  You  have  not  the  book  of 
riddles  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Book  of  riddles  1  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  4  upon  Allhallowmas  laft,  a  fortnight 
afore  Michaelmas  ? 

Sbal.  Come,  coz-,  come,  cozj  we  flay  for  ydu. 
A  word  with  you,  coz :  marry,  this,  coz ;  there  is, 
as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off 
by  Sir  Hugh  here ; do' you  underftand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  Sir,  you  fhall  find  me  reasonable :  if  it 
be  fo,  I  fhall  do  that  that  is  reafon. 

Sbal.  Nay,  but  underftand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  Sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  mafter  Slender :  I 
will  defcription  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity 
of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do,  as  my  coufin  Shallow  fays : 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he's  a  juftice  of  .peace  in  his 
country,  fimple  though  I  ftand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  queftion ;  the  queftion  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 

Sbal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  Sir* 

Eva .  Marry,  is  it  5  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  miftrefs 
Ann  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  fo,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
xeafonabie  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  af&ftion  the  'oman  ?  let  us  com- 

*  —rupoit  4Uballo*wmas  loft,  afbrfmgbt  tftrt  Michaelmas  ?] 
Sore,  Simple's  4  little  out  in  his  reckoning.  Allhallowmas  is 
almoffc  Ave  weeks  after  Michaelmas.  But  may  it  not  be  urged, 
•  it  is  defigned  Simple  ihould  appear  thus  ignorant,  to  keep  up 
the  character  ?  I  think  not.  The  fimpleft  creatures  (nay,  even. 
naturals)  generally  are  very  precife  in  the  knowledge  of  fefti? 
vals,  and  marking  how  die  feafons  run  :  and  therefore  I  have 
ventured  to  fufped  our  poet  wrote  Martlemas,  as  the  vulgar 
call  it :  which  is  near  a  fortnight  after  All-Saints  day,  i.  e. 
eleven  days,  both  inclusive.    Theobald. 

This  correction,  thus  ferioufly  and  wifely  enforced,  is  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Tho.  Hanmer  j  bat  probaUy  Shafceipeare  intended 
0  blunder.    John^o/*, 

rnand 
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mand  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips ; 
for  divers  philofophers  hold,  that  *  the  lips  is  parcel  of 
the  mouth  •,  therefore,  precifely,  can  you  carry  your 
good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Sbal.  Coufin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  Sir 1  will  do,  as  it  (hall  become 

one  that  would  do  reafon. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got*s  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  mult 
fpeak  poffitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  defires  to- 
wards her. 

Sbal.  That  you  muft  :  will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your 
requeft,  coufin,  in  any  reafon. 

Sbal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  fweet  coz  \ 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleafure  you,  coz :  can  you  love  the 
maid  ? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  Sir,  at  your  requeft ;  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven 
may  decreafe  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we 
are  married,  and  nave  more  occafion  to  know  one 
another :  6  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more 
contempt :  but  if  you  fay,  marry  ber9  I  will  marry 
her,  that  I  am  freely  diflblved,  and  diflblutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  difcretion  anfwer  %  fave,  the  faul 
is  in  the  *ort  diffblutefy :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our 
meaning,  refolutely  \  his  meaning  is  good* 

Sbal.  Ay,  I  think,  my  coufin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  elfe  I  would  I  might  be  hang*d,  la. 

5  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth ;— ]  Thus  the  old  copies. 

The  modern  editors  read—"  parcel  of  the  mind."    Stebvbhs. 

6— I  hops,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  content :— ]  Cer- 
tainly, the  editors  in  their  fagacity  have  murdered  a  jeft  here. 
It  is  defigned,  no  doubt,  that  Slender  fhould  fay  decreafe,  in* 
ftead  of  increafe ;  and  dijfolvtd,  diffolutely*  'inftead  nf  refolded 
and  refolutely  ;  but  -to  make  him  fay,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
that  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  content  t  inftead  of  «»- 
tempt t  is  difarming  the  fentiment  of  all  its  fdlt  and  humour*  and 
difappointing  the  audience  of  a  reafonable  caufe  for  laughter. 

Theobald. 

>  Re-enler 
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Re-enter  Ann  Page. 

Sbal.  Here  comes  fair  miftrefe  Ann :  'would  I  were 
young  for  your  fake,  miftrefs  Ann  ! 

jinn.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table;  my  father  defires 
your  worlhip's  company. 

Sbal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  miftrefe  Ann. 

Eva.  Od's  plefled  will !  I  will  not  be  abfence  at  the 
grace.  \Ex.  Sbal.  and  Evans. 

Ann.  WilPt  pleafe  your  worflup  to  come  in,  Sir  ? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forfooth,  heartily*  I  am 
very  well. 

Ann.  The  dinner  attends  you,  Sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forfooth. 
Go,  firrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go  wait  upon  my 
coufin  Shallow.  [Exit  Simple.']  A  juftice  of  peace 
fometime  may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for  a  man. 
I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be 
dead  :  but  what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gen- 
deman  born. 

Ann.  I  may  pot  go  in  without  your  worihip :  they 
will  not  fit  till  you  come. 

Slen.  I'faith,  I'll  eat  nothing :  I  thank  you  as  much 
as  though  I  did. 

Ann.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you :  I  bruis'd 
my  fhin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  fword  and  dag- 
ger with  a  matter  of  fence,  7  dure  veneys  for  a  dtfh 

7  three  <veneysfor  a  dijb,  &c]  i.  e.  three  venues  %  French. 

Three  different  fet-to's,  attacks,  a  technical  terra.     So  in  B. 

and  Fletcher's Philafter : "  thou  wouldft  be  loth  to  play  half 

"  a  dozen  venies  at  Walters  with  a  good  fellow  for  a  broken 
u  head."  So  in  Chapman's  comedy,  The  Widow* s  Tears  >  1612. 
"  So  there's  *venie  for  i/enie,  I  have  given  it  him."  So  in  The 
Two  Maids  of  More-clacke*  1 600.  "  This  was  a  pafs,  'twas 
"  fencer's  play,  and  for  the  after  <veny  let  me  ufe  my  fk.il!.** 

So  in  The  famous  Hift.  &c.  ofCapt.  Tho.  Stukely,  1605. "  for 

"  forfeits  and  venncys  given  upon  a  wager  at  the  ninth  button 
"  of  your  doublet."     So  in  our  authors  Lo<ve*s  Labour  Loft  : 
%    «  'a  quick  venrw  of  wit."    Steevens. 

of 
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of  ftew'd  prunes  •,  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide 
the  fmeil  of  hot  meat  fince.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark 
fo  ?  be  there  bears  i*  the  town  ? 

Ann.  I  think  there  are,  Sir*  J  heard  them  talk'd 
of. 

'Slen.  I  love  the  fport  well  •,  but  I  fhall  as  foon  quar- 
rel at  it  as  any  man  in  England.  Yoti  are  afraid,  if 
you  fee  the  bear  lode,  are  you  not  ? 

Ann.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir.  • 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have 
feen  *  Sackerfon  loofe  twenty  times  *  and  have  taken 
him  by  the  chain  :  but,  1^  warrant  you,  the  women 
have  fo  cried  and  fhriek'd  at  it,  9  that  it  pafs'd :  but 
women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em,  they  are  very  ill* 
favoured  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  Mr.  Slender,  come;  we  (by 
for  you. 

Slen.  1*11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Page.  '  By  cock  and  pye,  you  fhall  not  choofe, 
Sir :  come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  Sir. 

Slen.  Miftrefs  Ann,  yourfdf  (hall  go  firft. 

Ann.  Not  I,  Sir  •,  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  firft ;  truly-la :  I  will 
not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Ann.  I  pray  you,  Sir. 

•  Sachrfen — ]  Sechrfon  is  likewife  the  name  of  a  bear  in 

the  old  comedy  of  Sir  Giles  Goof e cap,     Steevens. 

9  'that  it  pafs'd: ]  Itpajs'd,  or  this  pajfes,  was  a  wiy 

of  fpeaking  cuftoraary  heretofore,  to  fignify  the  exce/s%  or  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  any  thing.  The  fentence  completed  would 
be,  %his  pajfes  all  exprefficnt  or  perhaps,  This  pajfes  all  things. 
We  ftill  xxtepajjing  <weli,  paffingftrange.     Warburtok. 

1  By  ccck  and  pye \ j  See  a  note  on  Aft  5.  Sc.  1.  Him.  IV. 

P.  IL     Steevens. 

Slen. 
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Skn.  1*11  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublefome : 
you  do  yourfclf  wrong,  indeed-Ia.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE        II. 

Enter  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva*  Go  your  ways,  and  afk  of  Doftor  Caius* 
houfe,  which  is  the  way :  arid  there  dwells  one  miftrefs 
Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurfe,  or  his 
dry  nurfe,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  wafher, 
and  his  wringer. 

Simp.  Well,  Sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet :  give  her  this  letter ; 
for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether  acquaintance  with 
miftrefs  Ann  Page-,  and  the  letter  is  to  defire  and 
require  her  to  folicit  your  matter's  defires  to  miftrefs 
Ann  Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone ;  I  will  make  an  end 
of  my  ainner ;  there's  pippins  and  cheefe  to  come. 

[Exeunt  fttverally, 

SCENE        III. 

Changes  to  the  Garter  inn. 

Enter  Falftaff*  Hoft,  Bardolpb,  Nym,  Piftol,  and  Robin. 

FaL  Mine  hoft  of  the  garter, 

Hoft.  What  fays  my  bully  Rock?  fpeak  fchollarly, 
and  wifely.  ' 

FaL  Truly,  mine  hoft,  I  muft  turn  away  fome  of 
my  followers. 

Hoft.  Difcard,  bully  Hercules ;  cafhier :  let  them 
wag:  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  fit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Hoft.  Thour*t  an  emperor,  Csbfar,  Keifar,  and  Phea- 
zar.     I  will  entertain  Bardoph;   he  fhall  draw,  he 
lhall  tap.:  faid  I  well,  bully  Heftor  ? 
.  Fal.  Do  fo,  good  mine  hoft. 

Hoft. 
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Hofi.  I  have  fpoke ;  let  him  follow :  f  let  m£  fee 
thee  froth,  and  lime :  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow. 

[Exit  Hofi. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him ;  a  .tapfter  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  wither^ 
fervingman,  a  frefli  tapfter.     Go,  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I. have  defied  :  I  will  thrive. 

[  Exit  Bard. 

Pift.  *  O  bafe  Hungarian  wight!  wilt  thou  the 
Ipigot  jwield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  is  not  the  humour 
conceited  ?  His  mind  is  not  heroic>  and  there's  the 
*  humour  of  it, 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  fo  quit  of  this  tinderbox ;  his 
thefts  were  too  open :  his  filching  was  like  an  unlkilful 
finger,  he  kept  not  time. 

■  let  me  fee  thee  froth  f  and live  ;— — ]  This  paflage  has 

patted  through  all  the  editions  without  fufpicion  of  being  cor- 
rupted ;  but  the  reading  of  the  old  quartos  of  1602  and  1619, 
Let  me  fie  froth  and  lime,  I  take  to  be  the  true  one.^  The  Hoft 
calls  for  an  immediate  fpecimen  of  Bardolph's  abilities  as  a 
tapfter ;  and  frothing  beer  and  liming  fack  were  tricks  pra&ifed 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The  firfl  was  done  by  putting 
foap  into  the  bottom  of  the  tankard  when  they  drew  the  beer ; 
the  other,  by  mixing  lime  with  the  fack  (i.  e.  fherrv)  to  make 
it  fparkle  in  the  glafs.  Froth  and  live  is  fenfe,  but  a  little 
forced ;  and  to  make  it  fo  we  muft  fuppofe  the  Hoft  could  guefs 
by  his  dexterity  in  frothing  a  pot  to  make  it  appear  fuller  than 
it  was,  how  he  would  afterwards  fucceed  in  the  world.  FalftafF 
him felf  complains  of  limed  fack.     SrE evens. 

2  O  bafe  Hungarian  wight,  &c]  This  is  a  parody  on  a  line 
taken  from  one  of  the  old  bombaft  plays,  beginning, 

"  O  bafe  Gongarian,  wilt  thou  the  diftaff  wield  ?" 
I  had  marked  the  pauage  down,  but  forgot  to  note  the  play* 

Steevens. 

3  —  humour  of  it.]  This  fpeech  is  partly  taken  from  the 
corrected  copy,  and  partly  from  the  flight  lketch  in  1602.  I 
mention  it,  thatthofe  who  do  not  find  it  in  either  of  the  com- 
mon old  edition*  may  not  fufpeft  it  to  be  fpurious.  Steevens. 

Nym. 
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Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  fteal  *■  at  a  minute's 
reft, 

Pift.  Convey,  the  wife  it  call :  fteal !  foh ;  a  fico 
for  the  phrafe ! 

Fal.  Well,  Sirs*  I  am  almoft  out  at  heels. 

Pift.  Why  then,  let  kibes  enfue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  muft  cony-catch,  I 
muft  fhift. 

Pift.  ^  Young  ravens  muft  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pift.  I  ken  the  wight,  he  is  of  fubftance  good. 

Fal.  My  honeft  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about4 
•    Pift.  Two  yards  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Piftol :  indeed,  I  am  in  the 
waift  two  yards  about :  but  I  am  now  6  about  no 
wafte;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to 
make  love  to  Ford's  wife :  I  fpy  entertainment  in  her; 
lhe  difcourfes,  fhe  carves,  fhe  gives  the  leer  of  in- 
vitation :  I  can  conftrue  the  action  of  her  familiar 
ftile ;  and  the  hardeft  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
Englifli'd  rightly,  is,  lam  Sir  John  Falftafps. 

*  — at  a  minute's  reft.]  Our  author  probably  wrote, 

at  a  minim's  reft.  .  L  a  n  c  t  o  n  . 


This  conje&ure  feems  confirmed  by  a  paflage  in  Romeo  and 

Juliet,  refts  bis  minim.  &c.     It  may  however  mean,  that, 

like  a  fkillful  harquebuzier,  he  takes  a  good  aim,  though  he 
has  refted  his  piece  for  a  minute  only.    St e evens. 

5  young  ravens  muft  ha*Oe  food.]    An   adage.      See  Ray'i 
Proverbs.     S  t  E  E  v  E  *rs  . 

6  .— —  about  no  wafte ;— — ]  I  find  the  fame  play  on  words  in 
Hey  wood's  Epigrams  t   1562: 

"  Where  am  I  leaft,  hufband?   quoth  he,  in  the  <waift; 
"  Which  cometh  of  this,  thou  art  vengeance  ftraitlac'd. 
"  Where  am  I  biggeft,  wife  ?  in  the  wafte,  quoth  (he, 
"  For  all  is  wafte  in  you,  as  far  as  I  fee." 
And  again  in  Tbe  Wedding,  a  comedy,  by  Shirley,  1626 : 
"  He's  a  great  man  indeed ; 

"  Something  given  to  the  waft,  for  he  lives  within  no 
"  uafonable  compafs."    Steevbns. 

Vol-  I.  O  Pift. 
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Pift.  He  hath  ftudy'd  her  will,  and  tranllated  her 
will ;  out  of  honefty  into  Englifh. 

Nym.  t  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pals  ? 

FaL  Now,  the  report  goes,  fhe  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  hufband's  purfe :  fhe  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

tPift.  *  As  many  devils  entertain  j  and,  7*  ber,  ky, 
fay  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rifes  -,  it  is  good :  humour  me 
the  angels. 

FaL  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife  -,  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  moft  judicious 
*  eyliads :  fometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my 
foot,  fometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pift.  Then  did  the  fun  on  dung-hill  ftiine. 

Nym.,  I  thank  thee  for  '  that  humour. 

FaL  O,  fhe  did  fo  courfe-<>*er  my  exteriors  With  fuch 
a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 

7  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pa/s  ?]  I  fee  not  what 
relation  the  anchor  has  to  truncation.  Perhaps  we  may  read,  the 
author  is  deep ;  or  perhaps  the  line  is  out  of  its  place,  and 
mould  be  infer  ted  Tower  after  Falftaffhas  faid, 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  thofe  golden  Hi  ores. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  traits  of  that  time  anchor  and 
author  could  hardly  be  diflinguiihed.     Johnson. 

•  As  many  devils  entertain*  Sec]  The  old  quarto  reads, 

As  many  devils  attend  her,  Sec.     Ste evens. 
9  _  eyliads :  ]  This  word  is  differently  fpclt  in  all  the 

copies.     I  fuppofe  we  mould  write  oeilladest  French.     Steev. 

>   ■  that  humour.]  What  dilliriguimes  the  language  of 

Nym  from  that  of  the  other  attendants  on  FalftaF,  is  the  conftant 
repetition  of  this  phrafe.  In  the  time  of  Shakefpeare  fuch  an 
incident  feems  to  have  been  fufHcient  to  mark  a  character*  In 
Sir  Giles  Goofecap,  a  play  of  which  I  have  no  earlier  edition  than 
that  of  1606,  the  fame  peculiarity  is  mentioned  in  the  hero  of 
the  piece. 

*•  —his  only  reafon  for  everything  is,  that  nut  are  all 
"  mortal;  then  hath  he  another  pretty  phrafe  coo,  and 
"  that  is,  he  will  tickle  the  vanity  of  every  thing." 

Stiitini. 

/  fcem 
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feem  to  fcorch  me  up  like  a  burni/ig-glafs !  Here's 
another  letter  to  her :  (he  bears  the  purfe  too ;  *  fhe  is 
a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  *  I  will  be 
'Cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  fhall  be  Exchequers  to 
me ;  they  fhall  be  my  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  I 
will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to 
miftrefs  Page ;  and  thou  this  to  miftrefs  Ford :  we 
will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pift.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  fide  wear  fteel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym .  I  will  run  no  bafe  humour :  here,  take  the 
humour  letter ;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation. 

Fal.  Hold,  firrah,  bear  you  thefe  letters  tightly ; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  thefe  golden  fhores.  [To  Robin. 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt!  vanilh like hail-ftones,  go; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  a*  the  hoof;  feek  fhelter,  pack ! 
Falitaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  the  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues  \  myfelf,  and  fkirted  page. 

[Exit  Fal/iaff  an^Boy. 

*  —  /he  is  a  region  in  Guiana ,  all  fold  ana*  bounty.]  If  the 
tradition  be  true  (as  I  doubt  not  but  it  is)  of  this  play  being 
wrote  at  queen  Elizabeth's  command,  this  paflkge,  perhaps, 
may  furnifh  a  probable  conjecture  that  it  could  not  appear  till 
after  the  year  1598.  The  mention  of  Guiana,  then  fo  lately 
difcovered  to  the  Englifh,  was  a  very  happy  compliment  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  did  not  begin  his  expedition  for  South 
America  till  15959  and  returned  from  it  ia  15969  with  an  ad- 
vantageous account  of  the  great  wealth  of  Guiana.  Such  aa 
addrefs  of  the  poet  was  likely,  I  imagine,  to  have  a  proper  im- 
preffion  on  the  people,  when  the  intelligence  of  fuch  a  goldea 
country  was  frcfli  in  their  minds,  and  gave  them  expectations 
of immenfe  gain.    Thiobald. 

3  /  mritt  be  'Cheater  to  them  both*  and  thy  Jball  ba 

Exchequers  to  «/;— ]  The  fame  joke  is  intended  here* 
as  in  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth*  a&  ii. 

— I  will  bar  no  honeft  man  my  houfe,  nor  no  Cheater.— 
By  which  is  meant  Ef cheat  our  y  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer,  ia 
ao  good  repute  with  the  common  people.    Warburtom. 

O2 
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Pijt.  4  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  *  for  gord,  and 
fullam  holds : 
And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor : 
Tetter  FU  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  fhalt  lack, 
Bafe  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nytn.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be  hu- 
mours of  revenge. 

Pift.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nytn.  By  welkin,  anct  her  ftar ! 

Pift.  With  wit,  or  fteel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  difcufs  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Ford. 

Pift.  And  I  to  Page  (hall  eke  unfold, 
How  FalftafF,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  foft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  fhall  not  cool :  I  will  incenfe 

♦  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  / ]  This  hemiftich  is  a  bur- 

lefqui  on  a  paflage  in  Tamhurlaine,  or  The  Scythian  Shepherd* 
of  which  a  more  particular  account  is  given  in  one  of  the  notes 
to  Henry  IV.     Steevens. 

s  ■ for  gourd,  and  fullam  holds  : 

And  hign  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor  J]  Fullam  is  a 
cant  term  for  falfe  dice,  high  and  lonv.  Torriano,  in  his 
Italian  di&ionary,  interprets  Pife  by  falfe  dice,  high  and  low 
men,  high  fullam s  and  lo*w  fullams.  Johnfon,  in  his  Emery  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  quibbles  upon  this  cant  term.  Who,  he 
ftrvef  He  keeps  high  men  and  low  men,  he  has  a  fair  living  at 
fullam.— As  for  gourd,  or  rather  gord,  it  was  another  inftra- 
ment  of  gaming,  as  appears  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Scornful  Lady.— And  thy  dry  hones  can  reach  at  nothing  now,  hut 
cords  or  nine-pins.  Warburton. 

In  the  London  Prodigal  I  find  the  following  enumeration  of 
falfe  dice.—"  I  bequeath  two  bale  of  falie  dice,  videlicet, 
"  high  men  and  low  men,  fulloms,  Hop  cater-traies,  and  other 
"  bones  of  fun&ion." 

In  Monfeur  Df  Olive,  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  1606,  thejwV* 
the  fullam,  and  the  ftop-cater  trei,  are  mentioned. 

Green,  in  his  Art  of  Juggling,  &c.  1612,  fays,  "What 
"  flurald  I  fay  more  of  falfe  dice,  of  fulloms,  high  men,  lowe 
"  men,  gourds,  and  brizled  dice,  graviers,  demies,  and  con- 
«'  cranes  lH    St  ik  yens. 

Ford 
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Ford  to  deal  with  poifon;  I  will  poflefs  him  with 
*  yellownefs ;  for  7  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous  : 
that  is  my  true  humour. 

.  Pift.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malecontents  :  I  fccond 
thee-,  troop  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        IV. 

Changes  to  Br.  Cuius9 s  houfe. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  John  Rugby. 

§>uic.  What,  John  Rugby !  I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  cafement,  and  fee  if  you  can  fee  my  mafter,  mafter 
Doftor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'faith,  and  find  any 
body  in  the  houfe,  here  will  be  old  abufing  of  God?s 
patience,  and  the  king's  Englifh. 

Rug.  Pll  go  watch. 

Quic.  Go,  and  we'll  have  a  poffet  fort  foon  at 
night,  in  faith,  8  at  the  latter  end  of  a  fea-coal  fire. 
[Exit  Rugby.']  An  honeft,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as 
ever  fervant  fhall  come  in  houfe  withal ;  and,  I  war- 
rant you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate :  his  worft 
fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer  •,  he  is  fomething 
peevifli  that  way  :  but  no  body  but  has  his  fault ;  but 
let  that  pafs.     Peter  Simple,  you  fay  your  name  is, 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quic.  And  mafter  Slender's  your  mafter  ? 

6  yellouunefs ; ]  Yellownefs  is  jealoufy.     Johnson. 

7  the  revolt  of  mien ]  I  fuppofe  we  may  read,  the  revolt 

of  men.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  this  revolt  of  mine.     Either 
may  ferve,  for  of  the  prefent  text  I  can  find  no  meaning. 

Johnson. 
The  revolt  of  mine  is  the  old  reading.     Nym,  who  is  about 
to  quit  his  mafter,  may  be  made  to  obferve,,  with  propriety, 
that  the  defertion  of  fervants  is  dangerous  to  the  mtereft  of 
their  mailers.     Revolt  of  mien,  was  there  any  authority  for  fuch 
a  reading,   would  fignify  change  of  countenance*    one  of  the 
effe&s  he  has  juft  been  afcribing  to  jealoufy.     St e evens. 
•  — — «f  the  latter  end,  Sec.  J  That  is,  when  my  mailer  is  in 
1    bed.     Johnson, 

O  3  Sim. 
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Sim.  Ay,  forfooth. 

Quic.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring-knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forfooth ;  he  hath  but  *  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard ;  f  a  Cain-colourM  beard. 

<$uic.  A  foftly-fprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forfooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his 
hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head :  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

§uk.  How  fay  you  ? oh,  I  fhould  remember 

him  :  does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and 
ftrut  in  his  gait  ? 

•  — a  little  me  face,]  Wjte,  in  the  northern  dialed,  figni- 
fies  very  little. 

"  The  quene,  aftonyft  ane  little  wee, 
"  At  the  firft  fight  beholding  his  bewte." 

Gawin  Douglas's  Virg.  p.  32.  edit.  1710. 

Dr.  Gray. 
So  in  Heywood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Weft.   Com.  163 1 .     «•  He 
"  was  nothing  fo  tall  as  I,  but  a  little  <wee  man,  and  fomewhat 
"  hntch-back'd." 

Again,  in  The  Wifdom  of  Lh&or  Dodypcll>  1600. 
"  Some  two  miles,  and  a  <wee  bit,  Sir." 
Wee  is  derived  from  ivenig.    Dutch.     S^tEvtus. 

1  a  Cute- coloured  beard  J]  Thus  the  latter  editions.    I 

have  reftored  Cain  from  the  old  copies.  Cain  and  Judas,  in 
the  tapeftries  and  pictures  of  old,  were  reprefented  with  yellow* 
beards.     Theobald. 

Theobald's  conjecture  may  be  fupported  by  a  parallel  ex- 
preflion  in  an  old  play  called  Blurt  Mafter  Conftable,  or,  The 
Spaniard's  Night-Walk,  1602. 

"  overall 

"  A  goodly,  long,  thick,  Abraham-colour* d  beard.'* 
Again,  in  Soli  man  and  Perfeda,  1599,  Bafilifco  fays, 
"  ■  where  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  Priam, 

*'  That  Abraham-colour9 d  Trojan.? 

Again,  in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy,  1605. 

**  And  let  their  beards  be  of  Judas  his  own  colour." 
Again,  in  A  Chriftian  turned  Turk,   161 2. 

"  That's  he  in  the  Judas  beard." 

fa  an  age,  when  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  nation  conld  read, 
ideas  were  frequently  borrowed  irom  reprefenutions  in  painting 
crtaprftry.    STbevens, 

Sim, 
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Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he, 

<$uic.  Well  heaven  fend  Ann  Page  no  worfe  for- 
tune !  Tell  mafter  parfon  Evans,  1  will  do  what  I  can 
for  your  mafter :  Ann  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wifli 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas  !  here  comes  my  mafter. 

Quic.  We  (hall  all  be  ftient :  run  in  here,  good 
young  man  y  go  into  this  clofet.  [Shuts  Simple  in  the 
clofet."]  He  will  not  ftay  long.  What,  John  Rugby ! 
John !  what,  John,  I  fay  !  Go,  John,  go  enquire  for 
my  mafter ;  I  doubt,  hie  be  not  well;  that  he  comes 
not  home  :  and  down,  down,  a-down-a,  &cc.       [Sings. 

Enter  Doflor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  fing  ?  I  do  not  like  defe  toys ; 
pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  clofet  *  un  boitier 
verd ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box  j  do  intend  vat  I  fpeak  ? 
a  green-a  box. 

S^uic.  Ay,  forfooth,  Til  fetch  it  you. 
I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himfelf :  if  he  had  found 
the  young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad.  [Afide. 

Caius.  Fe,  fe,fe>  fe  !  mafoi,  il  fait  fort  chaud  \  je 
m9en  vai  a  la  Cour> la  grande  affaire. 

Quic.  Is  it  this,  Sir. 

Caius,  0«y,  mettez  le  au  mm  pocket;  Depecbez, 
quickly :  vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

$uic.  What,  John  Rugby !  John ! 

Rug.  Here,  Sir, 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby :  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
my  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug.  *Tis  ready,  Sir,  here  in  the  porch, 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long :   od's  me ! 

*        un  boitier  n>erd\ -]  Boitier  in  French  fignifies  a  cafe 

of  fnrgeon's  inftruments.    Dr.  Gray. 

O  4  $it 
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Qu9  ay  y  oublie?  dere  is  fome  fimples  in  my  clofet, 
dat  I  will  not  for  the  varld  I  fhall  leave  behind, 

guic,  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,  and 
'  be  mad, 

Caius.  O  (liable,  diable !  vat  is  in  my  clofet  ?  vil- 
laine,  Larron !  Rugby,  my  rapier. 

[Pulls  Simple  out  of  the  ckfet. 

Quic.  Good  mafter,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  fhall  I, be  content-a  ? 

§luic.  The  young  man  is  an  honeft  man. 

Caius.  Vat  fhall  de  honeft  man  do  in  my  clofet  ? 
dere  is  no  honeft  man  dat  fhall  come  in  my  clofet. 

Quic.  I  befeech  you,  be  not  fo  flegmatick ;  hear 
the  truth  of  it.  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from 
parfon  Hugh.    . 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forfooth,  to  defire  her  to — r- 

Quic.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue : fpeak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  defire  this  honeft  gentlewoman,  your  'maid, 
to  fpeak  a  good  word  to  miftrefs  Ann  Page  for  my 
mafter  in  the  way  of  marriage, 

Quic,  This  is  all,  indeed-la  5  but  Til  never  put  my 
finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Cains.  Sir  Hugh  fend-a  you  ?  Rugby,  baittez  me 
fome  paper :  tarry  you  a  little  while. 

Quic.  lam  glad  he'is  fo  quiet :  if  he, had  been  thq- 
roughly  moved,  you  fhould  have  heard  him  fo  loud, 
and  fo  melancholy :— but  notwithftanding,  man,  I'll 
do  for  your  mafter  what  good  I  can  :  and  the  very 
yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  Doftor  my  mafter.  I 
may  call  him  my  mafter,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his 
houfe  •,  and  I  wafh,  wring,  brew,  bake,  fcour,  drefc 
jneat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myfelf. 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quic.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that  ?  you  fhall  find  it  a 
great  charge :  aud  to  be  up  early,  and  down  late  :— 
"'    V    '     -  *  '  but 
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but  notwithftanding  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear,  I  would 
have  no  words  of  it)  my  matter  himfelf  is  in  •love 
with  miftrefs  Ann  Page :  but,  notwithftanding  that, 
I  know  Ann's  mind        -that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  (hallenge :  I  vill  alt  his  throat  in  de 
park,  and  I  vill  teach  a  fcurvy  jack-a-nape  prieft  to 

meddle  or  make: you  may  be  gone;  it  is  not 

good  you  tarry  here :  by  gar,  I  will  cut  all  his  two 
ftones  •,  by  gar,  he  fhall  not  have  a  ftone  to  trow  at 
his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

S^uic.  Alas,  he  fpeaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter'a  for  dat :  do  you  not  tell-a 
me,  dat  I  (hall  have  Ann  Page  for  myfelf  ?  by  gar, 
I  vill  kill  cfe  jack  prieft  j  and  I  have  appointed  mine 
hoft  of  de  Jarterre  to  meafure  our  weapon  :  by  gar, 
I  vill  myfelf  have  Ann  Page. 

Quic.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  fhall  be  well : 
we  muft  give  folks  leave  to  prate ;  what,  the  goujere ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me-, by 

gar,  if  I  have  not  Ann  Page,  I  (hall  turn  your  head 

out  of  my  door: follow  my  heels,  Rugby, 

[Ex.  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quic.  You  (hall  have  An  fools-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Ann's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in 
Windfor  knows  more  of  Ann's  mind  than  I  do  5  nor 
can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 
-    Fent.  [Within.']  Who's  within  there,  hoa  ? 

§>uic.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  come  near  the  houfe? 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  Mr.  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman  -,  how  doft  thou  ? 
gfuic.  The  better  that  it  pleafes  your  good  worfhip 
to  afk. 
Fent.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  miftrefs  Ann  ? 
$uic%  In  truth,  Sir,  and  (he  is  pretty,  and  honeft, 

and 
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and  gentle  •,  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell 
you  that  by  the  way,  I  praife  heaven  for  it, 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'ft  thou  ?  {hall  I 
not  lofe  my  fuit  ? 

Quic.  Troth,  Sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but 
notwithftanding,  matter  Fenton,  I'll  be  (worn  on  a 
book,  fhe  loves  you  :«— have  not  your  worfhip  a  wart 
above  your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quic.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale ;  good  faith,  it  is 
fuch  another  Nan  *,  but,  I  deteft,  an  honeft  maid  as 
ever  broke  bread : — we  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that 
wart : — I  (hall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  com- 
pany ! — But,  indeed,  (he  is  given  too  much  to  alii- 
choUy  and  mufing  :  but  for  you— —Well— —go 
to— 

Fent.  Well,  I  (hall  fee  her  to-day :  hold,  there's 
money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  thou  feed  her  before  me,  commend  me 

Quic.  Will  I  ?  ay,  faith,  that  we  will :  and  I  mil 
tell  your  worfhip  more  of  the  wart  the  next  rime  we 
have  confidence  \  and  of  other  wooers. 

.  Fent.  Well,  farewell  •,  I  am  in  great  hafte  now. 

{Exit. 

Stoic.  Farewell  to  your  worfhip.— Truly,  an  honeft 
gentleman ;  but  Ann  loves  him  not ;  I  know  Ann's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does.— Out  upon't !  what 
have  I  forgot  ?  {Exit. 


ACT 
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ACT.   II.      SCENE    I, 

Before  Page's  boufe. 
Enter  AHJire/s  Page  with  a  Utter. 

Mtfirefs  Page. 

\\T  HAT,  have  I  'fcap'd  love-letters  in  the  holy- 
VV    day-time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  fub- 
je&  For  them  ?  Let  me  fee : 

Afk  me  no  reafon  why  Ibve  you  5  fir  *  though  love 
ufe  reafon  for  bis  prect/San,  be  admits  him  not  fir  bis 
cotenfeUor :  you  are  not  youngs  no  more  am  I\  go  to  tben9 
there's  fympatby  :  you  are  merry,  fo  am  J;  ha  !  ha  f 
then  there's  more  fympatby :  you  love  facky  andfo  do  I\ 
would  you  deftre  better  fympatby  ?  let  it  fuffice  thee* 
mtfirefs  Page  (at  the  leaft  if  the  love  of  a  foldier  can  fuffice) 
that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  fay,  pity  me>  9tis  not  a 
foldier-like pbrafe ;  but  I  fay,  love  me :  By  me 

*  —though  love  u/e  reafon  fir  bis  precifian,  be  admits  bim 
not  fir  bis  counfellor .-— ]  This  is  obfcure ;  but  the  meaning  is, 
though  lo*ve  permit  reafon  to  tell  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  he  feldom 
follows  its  advice*— By  precifian9  is  meant  one  who  pretends  to 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  virtue  and  fan&ity.  On  which 
account  they  gave  this  name  to  the  puritans  of  that  time.  So 
Olborne—  Confirm  their  mode,  words,  and  looks  to  tbefe  pre- 
cisians. And  Maine,  in  his  City  Match* 
*«  I  did  commend 

"  A  great  precisian  to  her  for  her  woman." 

Warburton. 

— -precijSamt— -]  Of  this  word  I  do  not  fee  any  meaning 
that  is  rery  appofite  to  the  prefent  intention.  Perhaps  Falftaff 
(aid,  Though  tome  ufe  reafon  as  his  phyfkian,  he  admits  bim  not 
for  bis  counfellor.  This  will  be  plain  fenfc.  Afk  not  the  reafon 
of  my  love ;  die  bufinefs  of  reafon  is  not  to  affift  love,  but  to 
cure  it.  There  may  however  be  this  meaning  in  the  prefent 
reading.  Though  h*ve,  when  he  would  fubmit  to  regulation, 
may  ufe  reafon  as  bis  precifian9  or  director  in  nice  cafes,  yet 
when  he  is  only  eager  to  attain  his  end,  he  takes  not  reafon  for 
He  counfellor.    Johnson, 

Mint 
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tfbine  own  true  knight , 

By  day  or  nighty 

Or  any  kind  of  light* 

With  all  bis  mighty 

For  thee  to  fight.  John  Falftaflf. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ?  O  wicked,  wicked 
world !  one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age, 
to  (hew  himfelf  a  yOung  gallant !  What  an  unweigh'd 
behaviour  has  this  Flemifli  drunkard  pick'd  (with 
the  devil's  name)  out  of  my  converfation,  that  he 
dares  in  this  manner  aflay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not 
been  thrice  in  my  company !  What  (hould  I  fay  to 

him  ? *  I  was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth heaven 

forgive  me !  Why,  I'll  exhibit  3  a  bill  in  the 

parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men.     How  fhall 

I  be 

*  — i — I  was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth,  &c]  By  breaking  this 
fpeech  into  exclamations,  the  text  may  (land  ;  but  I  once 
thought  it  muft  be  read,  If  /  was  not  then  frugal  of  my  mirth. 

Johnson. 

3  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  ««*.—] 

What,  Mrs.  Page  put  down  the  whole  fpecies,  Unins  oh  mxam> 
for  a  Jingle  offender's  trefpafs  ?  Don't  be  fo  unreasonable  in 
your  anger.  But  'tis  a  falfe  charge  again  ft  you.  lam  per- 
iiiaded,  a  fhoft  monofy liable  is  dropped  out,  which,  once  ta- 
ilored, would  qualify  the  matter.  We  muft  neceflarily  read— 
for  the  putting  down  of  fat  men.  Mrs.  Ford  fays  in  the  vtry 
enfuing  fcene,  I  Jh all  think  the  worfe  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I 
have  an  eye,  &c.  And  in  the  old  quartos,  Mrs.  Page,  fo  foon  as 
fhe  has  read  the  letter,  fays,  Well,  IJhall  truft  fat  nun  the  worfe, 
while  I  Hue,  for  his  fake :  and  he  is  called  the  fatx  knight,  die 
greafy  knight,  by  the  women,  throughout  the  play.     Iheob. 

—Til  exhibit  a  bill  in  parliament  for  putting  down  of  mbn.] 
Mr.  Theobald  fays,  we  muft  neceflarily  read — for  putting  down 
of  fat  men.  But  how  is  the  matter  mended  ?  or  the  thought 
made  lefs  ridiculous  ?  Shakefpeare  wrote — for  the  putting  down 
a/  mum,  i.  e.  the  fattening;  liquor  fo  called.  So  Fletcher  in 
his  Wild  Goofe  Chace :  "  What  a  cold  I  have  over  my  ftomach, 
"  would  I  had  fome  mum."  This  is  truly  humorous,  and 
agrees  with  the  character  fhe  had  juft  before  given  him  of  Flemijb 
drunkard.  But  the  greateft  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  is 
the  allufion  the  words,  in  queftion,  bear  to  a  matter  then  pub-. 

licly 
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I  be  reveng'd  on  him  ?  for  reveng'd  I  will  be,  as  fure  * 
as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Ftrd. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Miftrefs  Page !  truft  me,  I  was  going 
your  houfe. 

Mrs.  Page.  And  truft  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  111  ne-er  believe  that  j  I  have  %o 
(hew  to  the  contrary.  ' 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith*  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  fay,  I  could 
fhew  you  to  the  contrary :  O  miftrefs  Page,  give  me 
fome  counfel ! 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  die  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford*  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
refpedt,  I  could  come  to  fuch  honour ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle  woman ;  take  the  ho- 
nour :  what  is  it  ?  difpenfe  with  trifles ;  what  is  it  ? 

licly  tranfa&ing.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or  appears  to  have 
been  wrote  in  1601,  or  very  fhortly  after.  And  we  are  in- 
formed by  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes*  Journal,  that  no  home  affair 
made  more  noife  in  and  out  of  parliament  at  that  time,  than 
the  fuppreffion  and  regulation  of  taverns,  inns,  ale-hpufes, 
ftrong  liquors,  and  the  drinkers  of  them.  In  the  parliament 
held  1597,  a  bill  was  brought  into  both  houfes,  "  For  fup- 
"  preffing  the  multitude  of  malfters^"  &c.  Another,  "  To 
"  reftrain  the  exceffive  making  of  malt,  and  diforderly  brewing 
'*  of  ftrong  beer."  Another,  "  For  regulating  of  inns,  ta- 
"  vernrs,"  &c.  In  the  next  parliament,  held  1601,  was  a 
bill,  "  For  the  fupprefling  of  the  multitude  of  ale-houfes  and 
"  tipling-houfes."  Another,  "  Againft  exceffive  and  com- 
"  mon  drunkennefs ;"  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame  nature. 
Some  of  which,  after  much  canvafling,  were  thrown  out,  and 
others  patted  into  acts.     Warburton. 

I  do  not  fee  that  any  alteration  is  neceflary  ;  if  it  were, 
either  of  the  foregoing  conjectures  might  ferve  the  turn.  But 
furely  Mrs.  Ford  may  naturally  enough,  in  the  firft  heat  of 
her  anger,  rail  at  the  fex  for  the  fault  of  one. 

Johnson; 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment,  or  fo,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  «•  What?— thou  heft !— Sir  Alice  Ford! 
— Thefe  knights  will  hack,  and  fo  thou  Ihouldft  not 
alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  burn  dayJight : — here,  read 

read  •, — perceive  how  I  rftight  be  knighted.— I  (hall 
think  the  worfe  of  fat  men,  as  tyng  as  I  have  an  eye 
to  make  difference  of  mens'  liking :  and  yet  he  would 
not  fwear ;  prais'd  womens'  modefty  •,  and  gave  fuch 
orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomelinefi, 

♦  What?— thou  UeJU—Sir  Alice  Ford l—Tbefi  knights  will 
hack,  and/9  thou  Jheuhfft  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry  J]  The 
unintelligible  nonfenfe  of  this  fpeech  is  hardly  to  be  matched. 
The  change  of  a  fingle  letter  has  occafioned  it,  which  is  thus 
eafily  removed.  Read  and  point— Tbefe  knights  will  lack, 
andfo  thoujbouldft  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.  The  other 
had  faid,  /  could  be  knighted,  meaning,  /  could  have  a  knight 
for  my  lover ;  her  companion  took  it  in  the  other  fenfe,  of  con- 
ferring the  title,  and  fays,  What? — thou  Heft  I — Sir  Alice  Ford  ! 
——Thefe  knights  will  lack  a  title  [i.  e.  rifk  the  pnnimment  of 
degradation]  rather  than  not  make  a  whore  of  thee.     For  we  are 

to  obferve  that and  fo  thoujbonldfi  not9  is  a  mode  of  fpeech, 

amongfl  the  writers  of  that  time,  equivalent  to— rather  than 
thou  jbouldft  not.     Warburton. 

Upon  this  pafTage  the  learned  editor  has  tried  his  ftrength, 
in  my  opinion,  with  more  fpirit  than  fuccefs. 

I  read  thus Thefe  knights  we'll  back9  and  fo  thou,  /homldejk 

not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.  The  puniihment  of  a  recreant 
or  undeferving  knight,  was  to  hack  off  his  fpurs :  the  meaning 
therefore  is ;  it  is  not  wctth  the  while  of  a  gentlewoman  to  be 
made  a  knight,  for  we'll  degrade  all  thefe  knights  in  a  little 
time,  by  the  ufual  form  of  backing  off  their  fpurs,  and  thou, 
if  thou  art  knighted,  fhalt  be  hacked  with  the  reft.    Johwso*. 

Hanrccr  fays,  to  back,  means  to  turn  hackney,  or  proJtitutc. 

I  fuppofe  he  means Tbefe  knights  will  degrade  tbemfehves,  Jo 

that  Jhe  will  acquire  no  honour  by  being  connected  with  them. 
Perhaps  the  pafTage  has  been  hitherto  entirely  snifunder&ood. 
To  hacky  is  an  expreifion  already  ufed  in  the  ridiculous  fcene 
between  Quickly,  Evans,  and  the  Boy,  and  £gni£es,  to  do 
mifcbief.  The  fenfe  of  this  paflage  may  therefore  be,  thefe 
knights  are  a  riotous;  di/Tolute  fort  of  people,  and  on  that 
account  thou  ihould'ft  not  wifli  to  be  of  the  number. 

Stiivbks. 
that 
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that  I  would  have  fworn  his  difpofition  would  have 
gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  :  but  they  do  no  more 
adhere,  and  keep  place  together,  than  the  hundredth 
pfalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves.  What  tempeft, 
I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  fo  many  tuns  of  oil  in 
his  belly,  afhore  at  Windfor  ?  How  fhsdl  I  be  revenjjfd 
on  him  ?  I  think,  the  beft  way  were  to  entertain  him 
with  hope,  'till  the  wicked  fire  of  luft  have  melted 
him  in  his  own  greafe.     Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter  •,  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs  !  To  thy  great  comfort  in  this 
myfteryx>f  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  »f  thy 
letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  firft ; .  for,  I  proteft,  mine 
never  (hall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thoufand  of  thefe 
letters,  writ  with  blank  fpacc  for  different  names 
(fure  more) ;  and  thefe  are  of  the  fecond  edition  :  he 
will  print  them  out  of  doubt  •,  for  he  cares  not  what 
he  puts  into  the  *  prefc,  when  he  would  put  us  two. 
I  had  rather  be  a  giantefc,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion. 
Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  lafcivious  turdes,  'ere 
one  chafte  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is.  the  very  fame,  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words ;  what  doth  he  think  of  us  I 

Mrs.  Page.  Na^,  I  know  not :  it  makes  me  almoft 
ready  to  wrangle  with'  mine  own  honefly.  Pll  enter- 
tain myfelf  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ; 
for,  fure,  unlefs  he  knew  6  fome  (train  in  me,  that  I 
know  not  myfelf,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me 
in  this  fury. 

5  — ^nj/r,— ]  Prefi  is  ufed  ambiguoufly,  for  zprtfs  to  print, 
and  zprefs  to  fquecze.    Johnson. 

6  -fomftrain  in  me*— ]  Thus  the  old  copies.  The  mo- 
dern editors  read,  "  {omtftain  in  me,"  bat  I  think  unaeccf- 
ferily.     A  fimilar  exprenlon  occurs  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

"  With  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent,  have  I 

"  Strain9* to  appear  thus?" 
And  again  in  Time*  : 

«        ■  ■    a  noble  nature 

"  May  catch  a  wrench."    Stibv'ens. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it  ?  I'll  be  lure  to 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
Til  never  to  fea  again.  Let's  be  reveng'd  on  him : 
let's  appoint  him  a  meeting  -,  give  him  a  Ihow  of  com- 
fort in  his  fuit ;  and  lead  hifn  on  with  a  fine  baited 
delay,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horfes  to  mine  Hoft  of 
the  Garter. 

•  Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  confent  to,  kft  any  villainy 
againft  him,  that  may  not  fully  the  charinefs  of  our 
honefty.  Oh,  that"  my  hufband  faw  this  letter !  it 
woulu  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealoufy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes  •,  and  my 
good  man  too :  he's  as  far  from  jealoufy,  as  I  am  from 
giving  him  caufe ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmea- 
furable  diftance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs,  Page.  Let's  confult  together  againft  this  greafy 
knight.     Come  hither.  [TAgp  retire* 

Enter  Ford  with  PiftoU  Page  with  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  fo. 

Pift.  Hope  is  a  7  curtail-dog  in  fome  affairs. 
Sir  John  affefts  thy  wife.  » 

Ford.  Why,  Sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pift.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 
poor, 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another,  Ford ; 
He  loves  thy  gally-mawfry ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pift.  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Like  Sir 'Alteon,  he,  with  Ring- wood  at  thy  heels  : — 
O,  .odious  is  the  name  ! 

Ford.  What  name,  Sir  ? 

7  — curtail-dog — ]  That  is,  a  dog  that  miflcs  his  game.  The 
tail  is  counted  neceflary  to  the  agility  of  a, greyhound ;  and  one 
method  of  difqualifying  a  dog,  according  to  the  foreft  laws,  is 
to  cut  his  tail,  or  make  him  a  curtail.    Johnson. 

Pijt. 
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Pifi.  The  horn,  I  fay :  farewel. 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye  \  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night. 
Take  heed,  ere  fummer  comes*  or 8  cuckoo-birds  do 

ling* 
*  Away,  Sir  corporal  Nyro.- 
Believe  it,  Page*  he  fpeaks  fenfe*  [Exit  PiftoL 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient  \  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true :  I  like  not  the  humour  of 
lying.  He  hath  wrong'd  me  in  fome  humours  :  I 
fhould  have  borne  the  humoured  letter  to  her ;  but 
2  I  have  a  fword,.  and  it  (hall  bite  upon  my  ncceflity. 
—He  loves  your  wife  •,  there's  the  fhort  and  the  long. 
— My  name  is  corporal  Nym  ;  I  fpeak,  and  I  avouch. 
*Tis  true : — my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falftaff  loves  your 
wife. t~ Adieu ;  I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and 
cheefej  and  there's  the  humour  of  it.     Adieu. 

[Exit  Nym. 

8  cuckoo-birds  do/tag.]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
and  the  quarto  1630.  The  quarto  161 9  reads— when  cuckoo- 
birds  appear.  The  modern  editors "when  cuckoo-birds  af- 
fright.    For  this  laft  reading  I  find  no  authority.     St e evens. 

9  Away,  Sir  corf  oral  Nym. 

Believe  it,  Page,  be /peaks  fenfe.]  Nym,  I  believe,  is  out 
of  place,  afld  we  fhould  read  thus  : 
Away,  Sir  corf  oral. 

Nym.  Believe  it,  Page,  be  fpeaks  finfe*     Johnson. 

*  /  have  a  fword,  and  it  Jhall  bite  upon  my  necefjity. — He  loves 
your  wife,  &c]  This  abfurd  paffagemay  be  pointed  into  fenfe. 

I  have  a  fword,  and  it  Jb  all  bite '-upon  my  necefjity,  be  loves 

your  vjife,  &c.  Having  faid  his  fword  jbould  bite,  he  (tops 

fhort,  as  was  fitting  :  for  he  meant  that  it  fhould  bite  upon  the 
highway.  And  then  turns  to  the  fubjeel  of  his  conference,  and 
fwears,  by  his  nccej/ity,  that  Falftaff  loved  his  wife. 

Warburton. 

I  do  not  fte  the  difficulty  of  this  paflage  :  no  phrafe  is  more 
common  than — -you  may,  tfpon  a  need,  thus.  Nym,'  to  gain 
credit,  fays,  that  he  is  above  the  mean  office  of  carrying  love- 
letters  ;  he  has  nobler  means  of  living ;  he  has  a  fword,  and 
upon  his  nccefpty,  that  is,  when  his  need  drives  him  to  unlawful 
expedients,  bis  fword  Jhall  bite.     Johnson. 

Vol-  I.  P  Page. 
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Page.  *  Tbe  humour  of  it%  quoth  a* !  here's  a  fel* 
low,  frights  humour  out  of  its  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  feek  out  Falftaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  fueh  a  drawling,    affe&ing 
rogue, 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  3  I  will  not  believe  fuch  a  Catalan,  though 
the  prieft  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  'Twas  a  good  fenfiWe  fellow :— well. 

Enter 

*  The  humour  of  it, ]  The  following  epigram,  tak?n  frfm 

an  old  coile&ion  without  date,  but  apparently  printed  before 
the  year  1600,  will  beft  account  for  Nym's  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  humour. 

Epig.  27. 

Afke  Humors  what  a  feather  he  doth  weare, 

It  is  his  humour  (by  the  Lord)  he'll  fweare. 

Or  what  he  doth  with  fuch  a  horfe-taile  locke; 

Or  why  upon  a  whore  he  fpends  his  ftocke  ? 

He  hath  a  humour  doth  determine  fo» 

Why  in  the  flop-tbrote  fafhion  he  doth  gop» 

With  fcarfe  about  his  necke,  hat  without  band? 

It  is  his  humour.    Sweet  Sir,  underhand 

What  caufe  his  purfe  is  fo  extreame.diftrcft 
'         That  oftentimes  is  fcarcely  penny-bleft  r 

Only  a  humour.    If  you  queftion  why 
,.  His  tongue  is  ne'er  unfurnifh'd  with  a  lye  ? 

It  is  his  humour  too  he  doth  proteft. 

Or  why  with  ferjeants  he  is  fo  oppreft, 

That  like  to  ghofts  they  haunt  him  ev  rie  day  ? 

A  rafcal  humour  doth  not  love  to  pay. 

Obje&  why  bootes  and  fpurres  are  foil  in  feafon  ? 

His  humour  anfwers :  humour  is  his  reafon. 

If  you  perceive  his  wits  in  wetting  (hrunke, 

It  commeth  of  a  humour  to  be  drunke. 

When  you  behold  his  lookes  pale,  thin,  and  poore, 

Th'  occa£on  is,  his  humour  and  a  whoore. 

And  every  thing  that  he  doth  undertake, 

It  is  a  veme,  for  fencelefs  humour's  fake.  Steevbms. 
3  /  will  not  believe  fuch  a  Catalan,—]  Mr.  Theobald  has 
here  a  pleafant  note,  as  ufual.  "  This  is  a  piece  of  fatire 
"  that  did  not  want  its  force  at  the  time  of  this  play's  appear* 
"  ing ;  though  the  hiiiory  on  which  it  is  grounded  is  become 
"  obiclete."    And  then  t$Us  a  long  ftory  of  Martin  Frobilhcr 

attempt- 
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Enter  Mftrefs  Page  and  Mifirefs  Ford. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  ? — Hark  you. 
Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  fweet  Frank  ?  why  art  thou 
melancholy  ? 

Ford. 

attempting  the  north-weft  paflage,  and  bringing  home  a  black 
ffone,  as  he  thought,  full  of  gold  ore :  that  it  proved  not  fo, 
and  that  therefore  Catalans  and  Frobiihers  became  by-words 

for  vain  boafters. The  whole  is  an  idle  dream.     All  the 

myftery  of  the  term  Cataian%  for  a  liar,  is  only  this.  China 
was  anciently  called  Cat  at  a  or  Cathay  t  by  the  firft  adventurers 
that  travelled  thither ;  fuch  as  M.  Paolo,  and  our  Mandeville, 
who  told  fuch  incredible  wonders  of  this  new  difcovered  empire 
(in  which  they  have  not  been  outdone  even  by  the  Jefuits  them- 
felves,  who  followed  them)  that  a  notorious  liar  was  ufually 
called  a  Catalan.     Waiburton. 

Mr.  Theobald  and  Dr.  Warburton  have  both  told  their  ftoriea 
with  confidence,  I  am  afraid,  very  difproportionate  to  any  evi- 
dence that  can  be  produced*  That  Catalan  was  a  word  of 
hatred  or  contempt  is  plain,  but  that  it  fignified  a  bo  after  or  a 
liar  has  not  been  proved.  Sir  Toby,  in  Twelfth  JV rigbt,  fayi 
of  the  Lady  Olivia  to  her  maid,  "  thy  Lady's  a  Cataian ;"  but 
there  is  no  reafon  to  think  he  means  to  call  her  liar.  Befides, 
Page  intends  to  give  Ford  a  reafon  why  Piftol  mould  not  be 
credited.  He  therefore  does  not  fay,  /  would  not  believe  fucb 
a  liar :  for  that  he  is  a  liar  is  yet  to  be  made  probable :  but  he 
fays,  /  would  not  believe  fucb  a  Cataian  on  any  teftimony  of  hie 
veracity.  That  is,  '*  This  fellow  has  fuch  an  odd  appearance  ; 
"  is  fo  unlike  a  man  civilized,  and  taught  the  duties  of  life* 
**  that  I  cannot  credit  him."  To  be  a  foreigner  was  always 
in  England,  and  I  fuppofe  every  where  elfe,  a  reafon  of  diflike. 
So  Piftol  calls  Slender  in  the  lirft  aft,  a  mountain  foreigner  ; 
that  is,  a  fellow  uneducated,  and  of  grofs  behaviour ;  and 
again  in  his  anger  calls  Bardolph,  Hungarian  wight.    Johnson. 

I  believe  that  neither  of  the  commentators  are  in  the  right, 
but  am  far  from  profeffing,  with  any  great  degree  of  confi- 
dence, that  I  am  happier  in  my  own  explanation.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  Shakefpeare,  this  expreflion a  true  man  is 

always  put  in  oppofition  (as  it  is  in  this  inftance)  to — a  thief 
So  in  Hem.  IF.  Part  1. 

"  now  the  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men** 

The  Chinefe  (anciently  called  Catalans)  arc  faid  to  be  the 
moft  dextrous  of  all  the  nimble-fingei'd  tribe.    Piftol  was  known 

P  2  at 
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Ford.  I  melancholy !  I  am  not  melancholy.— Get 
you  home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Faith,  thou  haft  fome  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — Will  you  go,  miftrefs  Page  ? 

'  Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to  din- 
ner, George  ?— Look,  who  comes  yonder  :  (he  fhall 
be  our  mefienger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

[JJide  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Truft  me,  I  thought  on  her :  flie'll  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  fee  my  daughter  Anne? 

Quic.  Ay,  forfooth ;  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
miftrefs  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  fee ;  wc  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

[Ex.  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  mafter  Ford  ? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me;  did 
you  not  ? 

Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  *em,  flaves  !  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it :  but  thefe  that  accufe  him  in  his  intent 
towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  difcarded  men ; 
4  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  fervice. 

at  Windfor  to  have  had  a  hand  in  picking  Slender's  pocket, 
and  therefore  might  be  called  a  Catalan  with  propriety,  if  my 
explanation  be  admitted.  From  the  ufe  Sir  Toby  Belch  makes 
of  the  word,  little  can  be  inferred  with  any  certainty.  Sir 
Toby  is  drunk,  calls  Malvolio  by  the  name  of  an  old  (beg,, 
and  talks,  in  (hurt,  nonfenfe.  Cathaia  is  mentioned  in  Tb* 
Tamer  TameJ^  of  B.  and  Fletcher. 

"  I'll  wifli  you  in  the  Indies,  or  Catbaia." 
The  tricks  of  the  Catalans  are  hinted  at  in  one  of  the  old 
l>i.  letter  hiftories  of  that  country.     Steevens. 

♦  Fery  rcgues%  now  tbey  be  out  of  fer*vlee.]  A  rogue  is  a  wan- 
derer or  vagabond*  and,  in  its  confcquential  figniii  cation,  a 
cbeat.    Johnson. 

Ford. 
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Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they.  < 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — Does  he 
lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  .marry,  does  he.  If  he  fhould  intend 
his  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loofe 
to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  ftiarp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  mifdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would  be 
loth  to  turn  them  together  :  a  man  may  be  too  con- 
fident ;  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head  :  I  can- 
not be  thus  fatisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Hoft  of  the  Garter 
comes :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money 
in  his  purfe,  when  he  looks  fo  merrily.  How,  now, 
mine  Hoft  ? 

Fnter  Hoft  and  Shallow. 

Hoft.  How,  now,  bully  Rock  ?  thou'rt  a  gentle- 
man :  cavalero-juftice,  I  fay. 

SbaL  I  follow,  mine  Hoft,  I  follow.— Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  mafter  Page !  Matter  Page,  will 
you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  fport  in  hand. 

Hoft.  Tell  him,  cavalero-juftice;  tell  him,  bully 
Rock? 

SbaL  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  Sir 
Hugh  the  Welch  prieft,  and  Caius  the  French  doftor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  Hoft  o*  the  Garter,  a  word  with 
you. 

Hoft.  What  fay'ft  thou,  bully  Rock  ? 

[Tbey  go  a  Utile  afide. 

SbaL  [To  Page.]  Will  you  go  with  us  to  behold 
it  ?  My  merry  Hoft  hath  had  the  meafuring  of  their 
weapons ;  and,  I  think,  he  hath  appointed  them  con- 
trary places  :  for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parfon  is  no 
jefter.     Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  fport  (hall  be. 

Hoft.  Haft  thou  no  fuit  againft  my  knight*  my 
gueft-cavalier  ? 

'  P  3  For d. 
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Ford-  None,  I  proteft :  but  P1I  give  you  a  pottle 
of  burnt  fack  to  give  me  recourfe  to  him,  *  and  tell 
him,  my  name  is  Brook  j  only  for  a  jeft. 

Hoft.  My  hand,  bully.  Thou  fhalt  have  egrefs  and 
regrefs  -,  faid  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  fhall  be  Brook. 
It  is  a  merry  knight.—  6  Will  you  go  an-heirs  ? 

Sbal  Have  with  you,  mine  hoft. 

Page,  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  fkill 
in  his  rapier.' 

Sbal  Tut,  Sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more.  In 
thefe  times  you  ftand  on  diftance,  your  pafles,  ftoc- 
cado'sr  and  I  know  not  what  'Tis  the  heart,  matter 
Page  j  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  fcen  the  time  with 
my  7  lone;  fword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall 
fellows  (kip  like  rats.. 

*  —  and  tell  him,  my  name  is  Brook ;.— ]  Thus  both  the  old 
quartos ;  and  thus  mot  certainly  the  poet  wrote.  We  need  no 
better  evidence  than  the  pun  that  FalftafF  anon  makes  on  the 
pame,  when  Brook  feuds  him  fome  burnt  fack. 

Such  Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  overflow  witbjucb  liquor* 
The  players,  in  their  editions,  altered  the  name  to  Broom. 

Theobald. 

6  — ?— WW  you,  go  an  heirs  ?]  This  nonfenfe  is  fpoken  to 
Shallow.  We  fhould  read,  mil  you  go  oh,  heris  ?  i.  e.  Will 
you  go  on,  mailer.     Herts,  an  old  Scotch  word  for  mailer. 

Warbvrton. 

The  merry  Hoft  has  already  faluted  them  feparately  by  titles 
of  diftinclion  ;  he  therefore  probably  now  addrefles  them  coIt 
Jeclively  by  a  general  one^f-M7// ypu  go  on,  heroes  ?  or,  as  pro* 

bably Will  you  go  on,  hearts  ?  He  calls  Dr,  Caius  Heart  of 

%ldcr ;  and  adds,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  this  play,  Famveu, 
my  hearts.  Hanmer  rtzds — Mynheer/,  My  trove  hearts,  or  my 
f>old  hearts*  is  a  common  word  of  encouragement.  A  heart  of 
fold  exprefTes  the  more  foft  and  amiable  qualities,  the  Moris 
aurei  of  Horace ;  and  a  heart  of  oakiiz  frequent  encomium  of 
.  rugged  honelly .     St  b  e  v  e n  s. 

7  . .  i  my  long  faord %—**-}  Not  long  before  the  introduction 
of  rapiers,  the  (words  in  ufe  were  of  an  enormous  length,  and 
fometimes  raifed  with  both  hands.  Shallow,  witij  an  old  man's 
yanify,  cenfures  the  innovation  by  which  lighter  weapons  were 
introduced,  tells  what  he  could  once  have  done  with  his  k*g 
fwordh  and  ridicuje*  the  terms  and  rules  of  the  rapier.  Johnson, 

gee  a  note  to  the  Firft  Part  of  K.  Hen.  If.  p.  ?8o.    Steiv, 
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Hoft.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  fliall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Hare  with  you :  I  had  rather  hear  them 
fcold  than  fight,        [Exeunt  Hoft,  Shallow  ^  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  fecure  foal,  8  and  ftand 
fo  firmly  on  his  wife's  fraiky,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  fo  eafily.  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  houfe  $  aftd,  what  they  made  there,  I  kno^w 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into't :  and  I  have  a 
difguife  to  found  Falftaff :  if  I  find  her  honeft,  I  lofe 
Aot  toy  labour ;  if  fhe  be  othefwife,  'tis  labour  well 
bdtowU  '  [Exit. 


i  ftand  fo  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,— — ]  No,  furely  ; 
Page'  ftood  tightly  to  the  opinion  of  her  honefty,  and  would  not 
•Atertahi  a  thought  of  Her  being  frail.  I  have  therefore  ven- 
tured to  fabftitute  a  word  correfpondent  to  the  fenfe  required  ; 
And  one,  which  our  poet  frequently  ufes  to  fignify  conjugal 
faith.    Theobald. 

fandfo  firmly  en  bis  yutWs  frailty,—]  Thus  all  the 


copies.  But  Mr.  Theobald  had  no  conception  how  any  man 
could  ftand  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty.  And  why  ?  Becaufe 
lie  had  no  conception  how  he  could  ftand  upon  it,  without  know- 
ing what  it  was.  But  if  1  tell  a  ftranger,  that  the  bridge  he  is 
about  to  Crofs  is  rotten,  and  he  believes  it  not,  but  will  go  on, 
may  I  not  fay,  when  I  fee  him  upon  it,  that  he  Hands  firmly 
on  a  rotten  plank  ?  Yet  he  has  changed  frailty  for  fealty,  and 
the  Oxford  editor  has  followed  him.  But  they  took  the  phrafe, 
$o  ftand firmfy  on,  to  fignify  to  infift  upon ;  whereas  it  fignifies  to 
teft  upon,  which  the  character  of  a  fecure  fool,  given  to  him, 
/hews.  So  that  the  common  reading  has  an  elegance  that 
would  be  loft  in  the  alteration.    Warburton. 
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SCENE        II. 

Changes  to  the  Garter  inn. 

Enter  Falftaff  and  Pipl, 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.  • 

Pift.  Why  then  the  world's  mine  oyfter,  which  I  with 
fword  will  open. — 9 I  will  retort  the  fum  in  equipage. 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  Sir,  yoij 
fhould  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you,  and 
1  your  coach-fellow,  Nym;  orelfe  you  had  look'd 
through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damn'd  in  hell,  for  fwearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends, 
you  were  good  foldiers,  *  and  tall  feUows  :  and  when 
miftref?  Bridget  3  l0ft  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour,  thou  hadft  it  not. 

*  /  w'11  retort  the  fum  in  equipage.]  This  is  added  from 

.the  old  quarto  of  1619,  and  means,  I  will  pay  you  again  in 
itolen  goods.     Warburton. 

I  rather  believe  he  means,  that  he  will  pay  him  by  waiting 
011  him  for  nothing.  That  equipage  ever  meant  ftolen  goods, 
J  am  yet  to  learn.     Steevens. 

*  — ~your  coach-fellow,  Nym ; *]  Thus  the  old  copies. 

Coach-fellow  has  an  obvious  meaning,  but  the  modern  editors 
read,  coueh-fellrw.  The  following  paflage  from  B.  Jonfon's 
Cynthia's  Revels,  may  juftify  the  reading  I  have  chofen."  — *Tis 
•'  the  fwaggering  coach-horfe  Anaidcs,  that  draw*  with  him 
M  there."     Steevens. 

*  -- — and  tall  fellows: ]  A  tall  fellow,  in  the  time  of  our 

author,  meant  aftout,  bold,  or  courageous  perfon.  In  A  Difcourft 
on  Ufury,  by  Dr.  Wilfon,  1 584,  he  fays,  "  Here  in  England, 
f  he  that  fan  rob  a  man  by  the  high-way,  is  called  a  tall  f el- 
t<  low.19  Lord  Bacon  fays,  "  that  bifliop  Fox  caufed  his  callle 
f  *  of  Norham  to  be  fortified,  and  manned  it  likewife  with  a 
"  very  great  number  of  tall  foldiers."  In  The  Love  of  David 
and  Bdhfabe,  1599,  Joab  enters  in  triumph,  and  fays — "  Well 
"  done  tall  foldiers,"  &cr  So  B.  Jonfon,  in  Every  Man  cut  of 
his  Humour  : 

*'  Is  he  fo  tall  a  pan?"    Steevens. 

'  hft  the  handle  of  her  fan, ]  It  fhould  be  remembered, 

that  f&ns,  an  pur  author's  time,  were  more  coftly  tfcan  they  are 
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Pift.  Didft  thou  not  (hare  ?  hadft  thou  not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

Fal  Reafon,  you  rogue,  reafon  :  think'ft  thou,  PI1 
endanger  my  foul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you  :— go. —  *  A  lhort 
knife  and  a  thong— to  your  manor  of  *  Pickt-hatch, 
go — ypu'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue ! — you 
ftand  upon  your  honour !— Why,  thou  uncpnfinable 
bafenefs,  it  *s  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  term 
of  my  honour  precife.  I,  I,  I  myfelf  fometimes,  leav- 
ing the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding 
mine  honour  in  my  neceflity,  am  fain  to  fhuffle,  to 
hedge,  and  to  lurch  -,  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  en- 
fconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-moijntain  Jooks,  your 

at  prefent,  as  well  as  of  a  different  conftruftion,  They  con- 
fitted  of  oftrich  feathers,  or  others  of  equal  length  and  flexibi- 
lity, which  were  ftuck  into  handles,  the  richer  fort  of  which 
were  compofed  of  gold,  filver,  or  ivory  of  curious  workman- 
fhip.     One  of  thele  is  mentioned  in  The  Flare,  Com,  16 10. 

"  fhe  hath  a  fan  with  a  Jhort  filler  handle,  about  the  length 

"  of  a  barber's  fyringe."     Steevens. 

♦  — — A  Jbort  knife  and  a  throng — ]  So  Lear,  *«  When  cut- 
"  purfes  come  not  to  throngs.**    Warburton. 

Part  of  the  employment  given  by  Drayton,  in  The  Mooncalf, 
fo  the  Baboon,  feems  the  fame  with  this  recommended  by  Fair 

He  like  a  gypfy  oftentimes  would  go, 
Ml  kinds  of  gibberijb  he  had  learn9 d  to  know  % 
4nd  with  a  ftick,  a  Jbort  firing,  and  a  noofe, 
Would  Jbew  the  people  tricks  at  fa  ft  and  loofe^ 
Theobald  has  throng  inftead  of  thong.    The  latter  feems  right. 

Lanctqf. 
Greene,  in  his  Life  of  Ned  Browne,  1592,  fays,  "  I  had  no 
«'  other  fence  but  my  Jbort  fnife,  and  a  paire  of  furfe-ftrings." 

Steevens. 
5  Pickt-batcb, — ]    A  poted  place  for  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets.     TftEOBALD. 

PicJ-batcb  is  frequently  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers. 
So  in  B.  Jonfon's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  : 

"  From  the  Bordello  it  might  come  as  well, 
f<  The  Spital,  or  Pig-batch."    Steeyens, 

«4 
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*  red  lattice  phrafes,  and  i  your  bofcl-beating  oaths, 
under  the  fhelter  of  your  honour !  You  will  not  do 
k,  you! 
Pijf.  I  do  relent;  what  wouldft'  thou  more  of  man? 

Enter  R$Mn. 

Rob.  Sir,,  here's  a  woman  would  (peak  with  you* 
FaL  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mijirefs  Quickly. 

2>uic.  Give  your  worfhip  good-morrow, 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Sljjic.  Not  fo,  atf  t  pleafe  your  worfhip. 
.   FaL  Good  maid,  then. 

§uic.  I'll  be  fworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  firft 
hour  I  was  born. 

Fal  I  do  believe  the  fwearer :  what  with  me  ? 

<$uk.  Shall  I  vouchfafc  your  worfhip  a  word  or 
two? 

Fal.  Two  thoufaAd,  fair  woman  j  and  Til  vouch- 
fafe  thee  the  hearing. 

§uic.  There  is  one  miftrefs  Ford,  Sir ;— -I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways : — I  myfclf  dwell  with 
mafter  Do&or  Caius. 

FaL  WeH  on :  miftrefs  Ford,  you  fay— 

<$uic.  Your  worfhip  fays  very  true :  I  pray  your 
worfhip,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

*         trtd  lattice  fbrafisf—]  Your  de-houfe  conversation. 

Johnsow. 

Red  lattice  at  the  doors  and  windows,  were  formerly  the  ex- 
ternal denotements  of  an  ale-koufe.  Hence  the  prefent  cbtnmers. 
So  in  A  Fine  Companion,  otfe  of  Shackerley  MarmJon't  plays, 
i  "  A  waterman's  widow  at  the  fign  of  the  red  lattice  in 

**  Southward"    Stbbvbns. 

r  •— -jour  £0/^- beating  oaths,— ]  We  mould  read  ioM- 
<   bearing  oaths,  i.  e.  out-facing,     Warburton. 

A  beating  oath,  is,  I  think,  right ;  fo  we  now  fay,  in  low 
Japguage,  a  thwarting  or  /winging  thing.    Johnson. 

Fal 
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Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears*— mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quic.  Are  they  fo  ?  heaven  bids  them,  and  make 
them  his  fenrants ! 

Fal.  Well :  miftrcfc  Ford ;— what  of  her  ? 

§>uic.  Why,  Sir,  fhe's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
lord  !  your  worfhip's  a  wanton  :  well,  heaven  forgive 
you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray  !■     ■■■ 

FaL  Miftrefs  Ford ;  ■  ■    .come,  miftrefc Ford 

Quic.  Marry,  this  is  the  fhort  and  the  long  of  it  j 
you  have  brought  into  fuch  a  &  canaries,  as  'tis  won- 
derful. The  bed  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court 
lay  at  Windfor,  could  never  have  brought  her  to  fuch 
a  canary.  Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches;  1  warrant  you,  coach 
after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift  *  fmelling 
fo  fweetly  (all  muik)  and  fo  rufling,  1  warrant  you, 
in  filk  and  gold  *  and  in  fuch  alligant  terms,  and  in 
fuch  wine  and  fugar  of  the  beft,  and  the  faircft,  that 
would  haye  won  any  woman's  heart ;  and,  I  warrant 
you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her.— rl  had 
myfelf  twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning ;  but  I 
defy  all  angels  (in  any  fuch  fort  as  they  fay)  but  iit 
the  way  of  honefty  :— and  I  warrant  you,  they  could 
never  get  her  fo  much  as  lip  on  a  cup  with  the 
proudeft  of  them  all :  and  yet  there  has  been  *  earis, 
nay,  which  is  more,  penfioners ;  but,  J  warrant  you, 
all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal. 

*  —^canaries, ]  This  is  the  name  of  a  hriik  light  dance* 

and  is  therefore  properly  enough  ufed  in  low  language  for  any 
hurry  or  perturbation.     Johnson. 

So  Nafh,  in  Piece  Pennylefs  his  Supplication,  1 595,  fays— * 
''  A  merchant's  wife  jets  it  as  gingerly,  as  if  {he  were  dancing 
'•  the  canaries ;"  and  our  author,  in  41? s  well,  kc.  **  Maker 
"  you  dance  canary"    St  sevens. 

9  —earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pen/toners ;»]  This  may  be 
iiluftrated  by  a  paffage  in  Gervafe  fiolies's  Life  0/  the  Fir  A 
JLarl  of  Clare.  Biog.  Brit.  Art.  Holi.es.  "  I  nave  heard  the 
*f  ear)  pf  Ql^re  fay,  that  when  he  was  fenfioner  to  the  queen, 
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Fal.  But  what  fays  flic  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good 
fhe  Mercury. 

Quic.  Marry,  (he  hath  receiv'd  your  letter  •,  for  the 
which  (he  thanks  you  a  thoufand  times :  and  (he  gives 
you  to  notify,  that  her  hufband  will  be  abfence  From 
his  houfe  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven. 

!$uic.  Ay,  forfooth  *  and  then  you  may  come  and 
fee  the  pifture,  fhe  fays,  that  you  wot  of: — matter 
Ford,  her  hufband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas  !  the 
fweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him ;  he's  a  very 
jealpufy  man ;  fhe  leads  a  very  *  frampold  life  with 
him,  good  heart. 

FaL  Ten  and  eleven :  woman,  commend  me  to 
her ;  I  will  not  fail  her.    . 

Sjuic.  Why,  you  fay  well.  But  I  have  another  mef- 
fenger  to  your  worfhip :  miftrefs  Page  has  her  hearty 

"  he  did  not  know  a  worfe  man  of  the  whole  band  than  him* 
"  felf;  and  that  all  the  world  knew  he  had  then  an  inheritance 
"  of  4000 1.  a  year/'    T.  T. 

*  — r frampold — ]  This  word  I  have  never  feen  elfewhere, 
except  in  Dr.  Hacket's  Life  of  Archbijbop  Williams*  where  a 
fr ampul  man  fignifies  a  pee  vim  troublefome  fellow.     Johnson. 

In  The  Roaring  Girl,  a  comedy,"  161 1,  I  meet  with  a  word, 
which,  though  differently  fpelt,  appears  to  be  the  fame. 

Lax.  "  Coachman. 

Coach.  "  Anon,  Sir ! 

Lax.  "  Are  we  fitted  with  good  phrampell  jades  ?" 
Ray,  among  his  South  and  Eaft  country  words,  fays,  that  from- 
paid  or  frampard  fignifies  fretful,  pee<vijh,  crofs,  frvward*  As 
froward  (he  adds)  comes  from /row,  fo  may  frampard. 

Nafh,  in  his  Praife  of  the  Red  Herring,  I599t  fpeaking  of 
Leander,  fays— '•"  the  churlifh  frampold  waves  gave  him  his 
•«  belly  full  of  fifh-broth." 

So  in  The  Inner  Temple  Mafque,  by  Middleton,  1619—'*  'tis 
<«  {oframpole,  the  puritans  will  never  yield  to  it."  So  in  The 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnall-Green,  by  John  Day.  "  I  think  the 
«'  fellow's  frampell,"  Sec.  So  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Wit  at 
federal  Weapons : 

«'  Is  Pompey  grown  fo  malapert,  foframpel?" 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Tale  of  a  Tub  : 

?«  -^— I  pray  thee  grow  not framful  now/*    Stbevens, 

com- 
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commendations  to  you  too  •,  and  let  me  tell  you  in  your 
ear,  (he's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modeft  wife,  and  one  (I 
tell  you)  that  will  not  mifs  you  morning  nor  evening  ' 
prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windfor,  whoe'er  be  the  other : 
and  (he  bad  me  tell  your  worfhip,  that  her  hufband  is 
feldom  from  home ;  but,  (he  hopes,  there  will  come  a 
time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  fo  doat  upon  a  man; 
furely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

FaL  Not  I,  I  affure  thee ;  fetting  the  attradtion  of 
my  good  parts  afide,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

§>uic.  Blefling  on  your  heart  for't ! 

FaL  But  I  prpy  thee,  tell  me  this ;  has  Ford's  wife, 
and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love 
me? 

£>uic.  That  were  a  jeft,  indeed  !  they  have  not  fo 
little  grace,  I  hope  :  that  were  a  trick,  indeed  !  but 
miftrefs  Page  would  defire  you  a  to  fend  her  your  little 
page,  of  all  loves  :  her  hu(band  has  a  marvellous  in- 
fection to  the  little  page  :  and,  truly,  mafter  Page  is 
an  honeft  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windfor  leads  a  better 
life  than  (he  does ;  do  what  (he  will,  fay  what  (he 
will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  (he  lift,  rife 
when  (he  lift,  all  is  as  (he  will ;  and,  truly,  (he  de- 
ferves  it  -,  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windfor, 
(he  is  one.  You  muft  fend  her  your  page ;  no  re- 
medy. 

FaL  Why,  I  will. 

Quic.  Nay,  but  do  fo  then :  and,  look  you,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both  ;  and  in  any  cafe 
have  a  nay-word,  that  you  may  know  one  another's 
mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  undcrftand  any 
thing  •,  for  'tis  not  good  that  children  (hould  know 

*        ■    to  fend  her  your  little  fage^  of  all  loves  : ]   Of  all 

loves  y  is  an  adjuration  only,  and  fjgnifies  no  more,  than  if  he 
had  faid  defires  you  to  fend  him  by  all  means. 

It  is  ufed  in  Decker's  Honeft  Whore*  Part  L   1 63  5 "  con- 

"  juring  his  wife,  of  all  loves t  to  prepare  cheer  fitting,"  See. 

Stesvens. 

any 
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any  wickcdnefs  :  old'  folks,  you  know,  have  dtfcrc* 
tion,  as  they  fay,  and  know  the  world* 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both : 
there's  my  purfe ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor.— Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman.— This  news  diftra&s  me  ! 

[Exeunt  Quukfy  and  Robin. 
Tift.  3  This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  : 
Clap  on  more  fails  -,  purfue ;  up  with  your  fights ; 
Give  fire ;  flie  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[Exit  PifiaL 
FaL 

3  In  former  editions. 

This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid* $  carriers: 

Clap  on  more  fails  ;  purfue  ;  up  with  your  fights  ;    • 

Give  fire  ;  Jhe  is  my  prize, — ^ ]  This  punk  //  one  of 

Cupid* s  carriert,  is  a  plauftble  reading,  yet  abfurd  on  exami- 
nation. For  are  not  all  punks  Cupid1  s  earners?  ShakeJpeare 
certainly  wrote, 

This  pink  //  one  of  Cupid* s  carriers  : 
And  then  the  fenfe  is  proper,  and  the  metaphor,  which  is  all 
the  way  taken  from  the  marine,  entire.     A  pink  is  a  reflfel  of 
the  fmall  craft,  employed  as  a  carrier  (and  fo  called)  for  mer- 
chants.    Fletcher  ufes  the  word  in  his  Tamer  Tamed: 

"  This  pi  me,  this  painted  foift,  this  cockle-boat, 
*     •'  To  hang  her  fights  out,  and  defy  me,  friends ! 
"A  well  known  man  of  war"* 
As  to  the  vtoid  fights,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  quotation,  it 
was  then,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  now,  a  common  fea- 
term.     Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  his  voyages,  p.  66,  fays— 
«•  For  ence  we  cleared  her  deck,  and  had  we  been  able  to  have 
44  fpared  but  a  dozen  men,  doubtlefs  we  had  done  with  her 
««  what  we  would;"  for  (he  had  no  clofe  fights,  i.  e.  if  I 
underftand -it  right,  no  fmall  arms.     So  that  by  fights  is  meant 
any  manner  of  defence,    either  fmall  arms  or  cannon.    So 
Dry  den,  i:i  ri!s  tragedy  of  Amboyna, 
"  Up  with  your  fights, 
"And  your  nettings  prepare,"  &c. 
But,  not  considering  this,  I  led  the  Oxford  editor  into  a  filly 
conjecture,  which  he  has  done  me  the  honour  of  putting  int* 
his  text,  which  is  indeed  a  proper  place  fur  it, 

"    Up  with  YOHD*   FRIGAT."      WaRBURTOK. 

The  quotation  from  Dryden  might  at  leaft  have  raifed  a  fuf- 
picion  that  fights  were  neither  fir  all  arms,  nor  cannon*  Fights 
and  nettings  are  properly  joined.  Fights,  I  find,  are  cleat  Is 
hung  round  the  fliip  to  conceal  the  men  from  the  enemy,  and 

elofc 
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Fat.  Sa/ft  thou  fo>  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways^—ril 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.— Will 
they  y*t  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  tfter  the  expence 
gf  fo  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer  ?  Good  body,  I 
thank  thee :  let  them  fay,  'tis  groisly  done,  fo  it  be 
fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  matter  Brook  below 
would  fain  fpeak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you  %  and  hath  lent  your  worihip  a  morning's  draught 
of  fack. 

FqL  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  Sir. 

Fal  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such  Brooks 
are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  fuch  liquor.  Ah  ! 
ha !  mjftrefs  Ford  and  mifixefs  Page,  have  I  encom- 
pafs'd  you  ?  4  go  to,  via  ! 

Re-enter  Bardolpb,  with  Ford  disguis'd. 

Ford.  Blefsyou,  Sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  Sir:  would  you  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  prefs  with  fo  little  prepa- 
ration upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome ;  what's  your  will  ?  give  us 
leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  fpent  much ; 
my  name  is  Brook. 

doji-figbts  are  bulkheads  y  or  any  other  ihelter  that  the  fabrick 
of  a  fnip  affords.    Johnson. 

So  in  Heywood  and  Rowley's  comedy,  called  Fortune  by  Land 
and  Sea— "  difplay'd  their  enfigns,  up  with  all  their  /eights, 
*'  their  matches  in  their  cocks,"  6cc. 

*    So  in  The  Cbriftian  turned  Turk,  161a— "  lace  the  netting, 
«•  and  let  down  the  fights,  make  ready  the  ihot,"  &c. 

Stebvsns. 
*  —go  to,  via !]  This  cant  phrafe  of  exultation  is  common 
in  the  old  plays.     So  in  Blurt  Mafter  Conftable  : 

"  Via  for  fate  !  Fortune,  lo  !  this  is  all."    Steevens. 

Fal 
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Fal.  Good  mafter  Brook,  I  defire  more  acquaint- 
ance of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  fue  for  yours :  $  not  to 
charge  you  •,  for  I  muft  let  you  underftand,  I  think 
myfelf  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  arc :  the 
which  hath  fomething  embolden'd  me  to  this  unfea- 
fon'd  intrufion  \  for  they  fay,  if  money  go  before,  all 
ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  foldier,  Sir,  atid  will  on. 
Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money,  here, 
troubles  me :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  Sir  John, 
take  all,  or  half,  for  eafing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  hdw  I  may  deferve  to  be  your 
porter. 

For d.  I  will  tell  you,  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing* 

Fal.  Speak,  good  mailer  Brook  j  I  (hall  be  glad  to 
be  your  fervant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  fcholar  (I  will  be  brief 
with  you) ;  and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to 
me,  though  I  had  never  fo  good  means,  as  defire,  to 
make  myfelf  acquainted  with  you.     I  fhall  difcover  a 
thing  to  you,   wherein  I  muft  very  much  lay  open 
mine  own  imperfeftion :  but,  good  Sir  John,  as  you 
have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  un- 
folded, turn  another  into  the  regifter  of  your  own ; 
that.  I  may  ,pafs  with  a  reproof  the  eafier,  fith  you 
yourfelf  know,  how  eafy  it  is  to  be  fuch  an  offender. 
Fal.  Very  well,  Sir ;  proceed. 
Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
hufband's  name  is  Ford. 
Fal.  Well,, Sir. 

Ford,  I  have  long  lov'd  her,  and,  I  proteft  to  you, 
beftow'd  much  on  her ;  follow^  her  with  a  doating 
obfervance ;  engrofs'd  opportunities  to  meet  her ;  fee'd 

5  not  to  charge  you ; ]  That  is,  not  with  a  porpofc  of 

putting  you  to  cxpence,  or  being  burtbexfom.    Johnson. 

every 
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every  flight  occafion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me 
fight  of  her ;  not  only  bought  many  prefents  to  give 
her,  but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what 
fhe  would  have  given :  briefly,  I  have  purfued  her,' as 
love  hath  purfu'd  me ;  which  hath  been  on  the  wing 
of  all  occafions.  But  whatfoever  I  have  merited,  ei- 
ther in  my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  (lire, 
I  have  received  none ;  unlefs  experience  be  a  jewel  %. 
that  I  have  purchas'd  at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that  hath 
taught  me  to  fay  this : 

"  Love  like  a  Jhadow  flies,  when  fubflance  love  pur- 
fas  •, 

"  Purfuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  purfues" 

FaL  Have  you  receiv*d  no  promife  of  fatisfa&ion 
at  her  hands  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

FaL  Have  you  importun'd  her  to  fuch  a  pUrpofe  ? 

Ford.  Never* 

FaL  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  houfe,  built  upop  another  man's 
ground ;  fo  that  I  have  loft  my  edifice,  by  miftaking 
the  place  where  I  erefted  it. 

FaL  To  what  purgofe  have  you  unfolded  this  to 
mc? 

Ford.  Whert  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
all.  Some  fay,  that  though  fhe  appear  honeft  to  me, 
yet  in  other  places  fhe  enlargeth  her  mirth  fo  far,  that 
there  is  fhrewd  conftrudtion  made  of  her.  Now,  Sir 
John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpofe :  you  are  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  difcourfe, 
of  great  admittance,  authentic^  in  your  place  and 
perfon,  generally  allow'd  for  your  many  wat-like, 
court-like,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fa/.  O  Sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it :  there  is  money; 
fpend  it,  fpend  it  •,  fpend  more  •,  fpend  all  I  have  -, 
only  give  mefo  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it, 
as  to  lay.  an  amiable  fiege  to  the  honefty  of  this  Ford's 

Vol.  I.  Q^  wife: 
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wife :  ufe  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  confent  td 
you ;  if  any  man  may,  you  may  as  foon  as  any. 

FaL  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemence  of  your 
aflfe&ion,  that  I  fliould  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ? 
methinks,  you  prefcribe  to  yourfebf  very  prepofte-* 
foufly. 

Ford.  O,  underftand  my  drift !  (he  dwells  fo  fc- 
curely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly 
of  my  foul  dares  not  prefent  itfelf ;  Ihe  is  too  bright 
to  be  look'd  againft.  Now,  could  1  come  to  her  with 
any  deteftion  in  my  hand,  my  defires  had  6  inftance 
and  argument  to  commend  themfelves  $  I  could  drive 
her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputati6n, 
her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thoufand  other  her  defences, 
which  now  are  too  too  ftrongly  embattef  d  againft  me. 
What  fay  you  to't,  Sir  John  ? 

FaL  Mailer  Brook,  I  will  firft  make  bold  with  yoor 
money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  lad,  as  I  am 
a  gentleman,'  you  (hall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Fold's  wife. 

For d.  O  good  Sir ! 

FaL  Mailer  Brook,  I  fay  you  (hall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  Sir  John,  you  fhall  want 
none. 

FaL  Want  no  miftrefs  Ford,  mailer  Brook*  you 
fhall  want  none.  I  (hall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you) 
by  her  own  appointment.  Even  as  you  came  in%  to 
me,  her  afliftant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me :  I 
fay„  I  (half  be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven  -,  for 
at  that  time  the  jealous  rafcally  knave,  her  huiband, 
will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at  night,  you  (hall 
know  how  I  fpeed. 

Ford.  I  am  bled  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  Sir? 

FaL  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know 
him  not :  yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor ;  they  fay, 
the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  mafles  of  money  -,  for 

•  — inftance  and  argument — ]  Inftance  it  exempli.    Jomcsoir. 

the 
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the  which  his  wife  fecms  to  me  well-favour'd.  I  witt 
ufe  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer ; 
and  there's  my  harveft-home* 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  Sir  j  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  few  him* 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  falt-butter  rogue !  I 
willftare  him  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  awe  him  with 
my  cudgel  j  it  (hall  hang  like  a  meteor  o#er  the  cuck- 
old's horns.  Matter  Brook,  thou  (hall  know,  I  will 
predominate  over  the  peafant,  and  thou  ftialt  lye  with 
his  wife.-^Come  to  me  foon  at  night*  Ford's  a  knave, 
*  and  I  will  aggravate  his  ftile  -,  thou,  matter  Brook, 
(halt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold.-—Come  to  me 
foon  at  night*  [Exit* 

Ford.  What  a  damn'd  Epicurean  rafcal  is  this !  My 
heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.  Who  fays, 
this  is  improvident  jealoufy  ?  My  wife  hath  fent  to 
him,  the  hour1  is  fix'd,  the  match  is  made  :  would  any 
man  have  thought  this  ?  See  the  hell  of  having  a  falfe 
woman  !  my  bed  fhall  be  abus'd,  my  coffers  ranfack'd, 
my  reputation  gnawn  at  -,  and  I  fhall  not  only  receive 
this  villainous  wrong,  but  ftand  under  the  adoption 
of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  the 
wrong.  Terms  !  names  !  Amaimon  founds  well  \ 
Lucifer,  well  j  Barbafon,  well  j  yet  they  are  devils* 
additions,  the  names  of  fiends  :  but  cuckold !  wittol  I 
cuckold !  the  devil  himfelf  hath  not  fuch  a  name. 
Page  is  an  afs,  a  fecure  afs ;  he  will  truft  his  wife,  he 
will  not  be  jealous :  I  will  rather  truft  a  Fleming  with 
my  butter,  parfon  Hugh  the  Welchrnan  with  my 
cheefe,  an  Irifhman  with  my  Aqua  vitse  bottle,  or  a 
thief  to  walk  myambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with 
herfelf :  then  fhe  plots,  then  fhe  ruminates,  then  fhe 
devifes ;  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may 

7  and  1 will  aggravate  bis  ftile  ;— ]  Stile  h  a  phrafe  from 

the  herald's  office.  Falitaff  means,  that  he  nxill  add  more  titles 
to  tho/e  he  already  ekjoys.     Steevens. 

Q^2  effedt, 
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eflfeft,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effe&. 
Heaven  be  prais'd  for  my  jealoufy  ! — *  Eleven  o'clock 
the  hour ; — I  will  prevent  this,  deteft  my  wife,  be 
revenged  on  Falftaff,  and  laugh  at  Page :  I  will  about 
it ; — better  three  hours  too  foon,  than  a  minute  too 
late.    Fie,  fie,  fie  !  cuckold  !  cuckold !  cuckold ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE        III. 

Changes  to  Windfor  park. 

Enter  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby ! 

Rug.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack  ? 

Rug .  *Tis  paft  the  hour,  Sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  pro- 
mis'd  to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  fave  his  foul,  dat  he  is  no 
come ;  he  has  pray  his  Bible  well,  dat  he  is  no  come : 
by  gar,  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be 
come. 

Rug.  He  is  wife,  Sir :  he  knew,  your  worlhip  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead  fo  as  I  vill 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack  ;  I  vill  tell  yo« 
how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  Sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villan-a,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear  •,  here's  company. 

Enter  Hojl,  Shallow*  Slender *,  and  Page. 

Hofi.  'Blefs  thee,  bully  Dodor. 
Sbal.  'Save  you,  mafter  Do&or  Caius. 

*  — Eleven  o'clock—]  Ford  mould  rather  have  faid  teno*  clock  : 
the  time  was  between  ten  and  eleven ;  and  his  impatient  fuf- 
picion  was  not  likely  to  Aay  beyond  the  time.    Johnson. 

Page. 
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Page.  Now,  good  matter  Doftor ! 

Slen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  Sir. 

Caius.'  Vat  be  all  you  one,  two,  tree,  four,  comq 
for* 

Hoft.  To  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  thee  foin,  to  fee 
thee  traverfe,  to  fee  thee  here,  to  fee  thee  there,  to  fee 
thee  pafs  thy  punto,  thy  ftock,  thy  reverie,  thy  dis- 
tance, thy  montane.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  Is 
he  dead,  my  Francifco  ?  ha,  bully  ?  What  fays  my 
TEfculapius  ?  my  Galen  ?  *  my  heart  of  elder  ?  ha  ? 
is  he  dead,  bully  ftale  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  Prieft  of  the 
vorld ;  he  is  not  fhew  his  face. 

Hoft.  Thou  art  a  f  Caftilian  king  Urinal :  Heftof 
of  Greece,  my  boy. 

Caius.  I  pray  you  bear  vitnefs,  that  me  have  ftay 
fix  or  feven,  two,  tree  hours  for  Jiim,  and  he  is  no 
come. 

Sbal.  He  is  the  wifer  man,  matter  Dodlor :  he  is  a 
curer  of  fouls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies :  if  you 
fhould  fight,  you  go  againft  the  hair  of  your  profef- 
fions  :  is  it  not  true,  matter  Page  ? 

Page.  Matter  Shallow,  you  have  yourfelf  been  a 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Sbal.  Body-kins,  matter  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
and  of  the  peace,  if  I  fee  a  (word  out,  my  finger 
itches  to  make  one  :  though  we  are  juftices,  and  doc- 
tors, and  churchmen,  matter  Page,  we  have  fome  fait . 


*  'my  heart  of  elder? ]  It  mould  be  remember'd,  to 

make  this  joke  relifh,  that  the  elder  tree  has  no  heart.  I  fuppofe 
this  expreflion  was  made  ufe  of  in  opposition  to  the  common 
one,  heart  rf  oak.     Stbevbns. 

1  —  Caftilian—']  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  Cardatian,  as  ufed 
corruptedly  for  Cetur  de  UonS   Johnson. 

Caftilian  and  Ethiopian,  like  Catalan,  appear  in  our  author's 
time  to  have  been  cant  terms.  I  have  met  with  them  in  more 
than  one  of  the  old  comedies.    Stkevbns. 

Q.3  of 
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Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I 
love  you  *  and  1  fhall  procure  'a  you  de  good  gueft, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  dp  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  pa- 
tients. 

Hoft.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adverfary  toward 
Ann  Page :  faid  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good  •,  veil  faid. 

Hoft.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  ray  heels,  Jack  Rugby.     [Exeunt. 


ACT    III.      SCENE     L 

Frogmore. 
pnter  Evans  and  Simple* 

pYANS. 

I  Pray  vou  now,  good  mailer  Slenders  ferving-man, 
and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have 
you  look'd  for  matter  Caius,  that  calls  himfelf  DoScr 
of  Pbtfick? 

Simp.  Marry,  Sir,  4  the  Pitty-wary,  the  Park- ward, 
every  way ;  ol4  Windfor  way,  and  eyery  way  but  the 
town  way, 

modern  elegancies  of  fpeech,  fuch  as  mynheers,  bull-baitiwgs, 
tec.     Warburton. 

We  yet  fay,  in  colloquial  language,  that  fuch  a  one  is— 
pamtr—OT  game  to  the  bach.  There  is  fiirely  no  need  of  blaming 
Theobald  s  emendation  with  fuch  feverity.  Cryd  gams  might 
mean,  in  thofe  days  y- a  profejVd  buck,  one  who  was  as  well 
known  by  the  report  of  his  gajantty,  as  he  could  have  been  by 
proclamation.     Stbsvehs. 

4  the  P:tty"wary%—r]  The  old  editions  read,  the  P////#- 

nvartjy  tb.e  iwodern  editors  the  Pitty-wary.  There  is  now  no 
place  that  anfwers  to  either  name  at  Windfor.  The  author 
inight  poffibly  have  writteu  the  Gity-<ward,  it  c,  towards  Lonr 
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Eva.  I  moft  fehemently  defire  you,  you  will  alio 
look  that  way. 
Simp.  I  will,  Sir. 

Eva.  Tlcfs  my  foul !  how  full  of  cholars  I  am, 
and  trempling  of  mind  !  I  fhall  be  glad,  if  he  have 
deceived  me :  how  melancholies  I  am  !  I  will  knog 
his  urinals  about  his  knave's  coftard,  when  I  have 
good  opporninities  for  the  *ork :  'plefe  my  foul ! 

[Sings. 
5  By  Jb  allow  river sy  to  whofe  falls 
Melodious  birds  Jing  madrigals  5 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  rofes  \ 
And  a  thoufand  vragrant  pofies. 

By 

s  By  Jballonv  ri<vtrs%  Sec]  This  is  part  of  a  beautiful  little 
poem  of  the  author's  ;  which  poem,  and  the  anfwer  to.  it,  toe 
reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  here. 

The  Pafftonate  Shepherd  to  bis  L&oe. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleafure  prove, 
That  hills  and  vallies,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 
There  will  we  fit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  fee  the  (hepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  (hallow  rivers,  by  whofe  falls 
Melodious  birds  fing  madrigalls  : 
There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  rofes, 
And  then  a  thoufand  fragrant  pofies  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Imbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle; 
A  gown  made  of  the  fineft  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull  % 
Fair  lined  flippers  for  the  cold,  ' 

With  buckles  of  the  pureft  sold ; 
A  belt  of  draw,  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clafps,  and  amber  duds. 
And  if  thefe  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
Thy  filver  difhes  for  thy  meat, 


As  precious  as  the  sods  do  eat, 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 


ivory  1 
Prepar'd  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

X  AC 
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fiy  Jballow—— 'Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  diipo- 
fitions  to  cry.     Melodious  birds  Jing  madrigals 

When  as  I  fat  in  Pabilon  \ and  a  tboufand  vragrant 

pofies. ByJbaUoWj  &c, 

Sifftp* 

The  mepherd*  fwaina  (hall  dance  and  fing, 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  theie  delights  thy  mind  may  move  •, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shepherd. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  fhepherd's  tongue  ; 
Thefe  pretty  pleafures  might  me  move* 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
Put  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
And  all  complain  of  cares  to  come : 
The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields. 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  fpring,  but  forrow's  fall. 
Thy  gowns,  thy  fhoes,  thy  bed  of  rofes, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  pofies : 
Soon  break,  foon  wither,  foon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reafon  rotten* 
Thy  belt  of  ftraw  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clafps,  and  amber  ftuds, 
All  thefe  in  me  no  means  can  move, 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
What  mould  we  talk  of  dainties  then, 
Of  better  meat  than's  fit  for  men  ? 
Thefe  are  but  vain :  that's  only  good 
Which  God  h*th  blefs'd,  and  fent  for  food. 
But  could  youth  laft,  and  love  flill  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  and  age  no  need ; 
Then  thefe  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Thefe  two  poems,  which  Dr.  Warburton  gives  to  Shakefpeare, 
are,  by  writers  nearer  that  time,  difpofed  of,  one  to  Marlow, 

the 

•  Tre  conclufion  of  this  ini  the  following  poem  hsve  fbrniJh*!  Miltoa 
with  the  hint  for  the  laft  lines  borh  of  hjs  AlUiro  and  Ptn/erffo. 

fTBEVSNSt 
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Simp.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  Sk  Hugh. 

Eva.  He's  welcome By  Jhallow  rivers^  towboft 

falls 

Heaven  prolper  the  right !  What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Simp*  No  weapons,  Sir :  there  comes  my  mafter,* 
mailer  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frog* 
more,  over  the  ftile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown  j  or  elfe  keep 
it  in  your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Sbalbw,  and  Slender. 

Sbal.  How  now,  matter  Parfon  !  Good-morrowf 
good  Sir  Hugh,  Keep  a  gamefter  from  the  dice,  and 
fL  good  ftudent  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderfuL 

Slen.  Ah  fweet  Anne-Page ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh ! 

Eva.  Tlefs  you  from  his  mercy  fake,  all  of  you ! 

Sbal.  What !  the  fword  and  the  word !  do  you 
frjdy  them  both,  maftcr  Parfon  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  ftill,  in  your  doublet  and  hofe^ 
this  raw  rReumaqck  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reafons  and  caufes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  office, 
mailer  Parfon. 

Eva .  Fery  well :  what  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  moft  reverend  gentleman,  who 
belike,  having  receiv'd  wrong  by  fome  perfon,  is  at 
moft  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that 
ever  you  faw. 

Sbal.  I  have  HVd  fourfcore  years,  and  upward ;  I 
pever  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learnipg 
£>  wide  of  his  own  refpeft, 

Eva.  What  is  he  ? 

the  other  to  Raleigh.    Thefe  poems  are  read  in  different  copiet 
with  great  variations.     Johnson. 

In  England's  Helicon,  a  collection  of  love-verfes  printed  in 
Shakefpearc's  life-time,  viz.  in  1600,  the  fir  ft  of  them  is  given 
fo  Marlow,  the  fecon4  to  a  perfon  unknown,    Stijv*ns.| 
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Page.  I  think  you  know  him  -,  mafter  Do&or  Caius, 
the  renowned  French  phyfician. 

Eva.  Gofs  will,  and  his  paflion  o*  my  heart !  I 
had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mefs  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates 
and  Galen— —and  he  is  a  knave  befides  •,  a  cowardly 
knave,  as  you  would  defires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  fhould  fight 
with  him. 

Slen.  O,  fweet  Ann  Page ! 

Enter  Hofti  Casus,  and  Rugby. 

Sbal.  It  appears  fo,  by  his  weapons. Keep  them 

afunder  •, — here  comes  Doctor  Caius. 

Page*  Nay,  good  mafter  Parfon,  keep  in  your 
weapon.- 

Sbal:  So  do  you,  good  mafter  Do&or. 

Hoft.  Difarm  them,  and  let  them  queftion-,  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Englifh. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  fpeak  a  word  with  your 
ear :  verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  ? 
<   Eva.  Pray  you,  ufe  your  patience.     In  good  time. 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  <le  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-ftogs  to 
other  mens  humours.  I  defire  you  in  friendihip,  and 
will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends :  I  will  knog 
your  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogs-combs,  for 
miffing  your  meetings  and  appointments. 

Caius.  Diable !  Jack  Rugby,  mine  Hoft  de  Jwrt€rrey 
have  I  not  ftay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not,  at 
de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  chriftian's  foul,  now  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed  j  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine 
Hoft  of  the  Garter. 

Hofi.  Peace,  I  fay,  Gallia  and  Gaul,  French  and 
Welch,  foul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Caius. 
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Cuius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good !  excellent ! 

Hoft.  Peace,  I  fay ;  hear  mine  Hoft  of  the  Garter; 
Am  I  politick  ?  am  I  fubtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ? 
Shall  I  lofe  my  do&or  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions 
and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lofe  my  parfon  ?  my  prieft  ? 
my  Sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the 
no-verbs. — Give  me  thy  hand*  terreftial ;  fo. — Give 
me  thy  hand,  celeftial ;  fo.  Boys  of  art,  I  have  de- 
ceived you  both ;  I  have  diredted  you  to  wrong  places : 
your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  (kins  are  whole,  and 
let  burnt  fack  be  the  iffue.  Come,  lay  their  fwords 
to  pawn.  Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow, 
follow. 

Sbal.  Truft  me,  a  mad  Hoft.— Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen.  O,  fweet  Anne  Page ! 

[Exeunt  Sbal  Slen.  Page,  and  Hofii 

Caius.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make  a 
de-fot  of  us  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting- 
ftog.  I  defire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and  let 
us  knog  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on  this 
fame  6  fcald,  fcurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  Hoft 
of  the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart ;  he  promife  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page ;  by  gar,  he  deceive  me 
too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  finite  his  noddles. — Pray  you 
follow. 

•  —  (call,  fcurvyi—  ]  Scall  was  an  old  word  of  reproach, 
zsfeab  was  afterwards. 

Chaucer  imprecates  on  \i\$  fcrivener  : 
"  Under  thy  longe  lockes  xnayeii  thou  have  the  fcallt" 

Johnson. 
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SCENE       IL 
Tbeftreet  intVindfor. 

£nier  Mftrefi  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant } 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
leader.  "Whether  had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or 
eye  your  mailer's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forfooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  you  arc  a  flattering  boy ;  now,  I 
ice,  you'll  be  a  courtier* 

Enter  Ford* 

Ford.  Well  met,  miftrefs  Page  i  whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  Sir,  to  fee  your  wife ;  is  lhe  at 
home  ? 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  fhe  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company :  I  think,  it  your  hufbands 
were  dead^  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  furc  of  that—— two  other  hufbands. 

Ford*  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  tnc  dickens  his  name 
is  my  hufband  had  him  of :  what  do  you  call  your 
knight's  name,  firrah  ? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falftaffl 

Ford.  Sir  John  FalftafF! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he  -,  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. 
There  is  fuch  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he ! 
—Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  lhe  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  Sir. — I  am  fick,  'till  I* 
fee  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinking  ?  fure,  they  deep  ;  he  hath  no 
ufc  of  them.    Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty 

miles, 
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miles,  as  cafy  as  a  cannon  will  fhoot  point-blank  twelve 
fcore.  He  pieces  out  his  wife's  inclination ;  he  give* 
her  folly  motion  apd  advantage :  and  now  (he's  going 
-so  my  wife,  and  FalftafPs  boy  with  her.  A  man 
may  hear  this  fhower  fing  in  the  wind ; — and  FalftafPa 

boy  with  her  ! Good  plots  ! they  are  laid ;  and 

our  revolted  wives  (hare  damnation  together.  Well, 
I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my  wife ;  pluck  the 
borrowM  veil  of  modefty  from  the  fo  feeming  miftrefi 
Page,  divulge  Page  himfelf  for  a  fecure  and  wilful 
Afteon  ;  and  to  thefe  violent  proceedings  all  my 
neighbours  (hall  cry  aim.  The  clock  gives  me  my 
cue,  and  my  affurance  bids  me  fearch ;  there  I  (hall 
find  Falftaff.  I  fhall  be  rather  prais'd  for  this,  than 
mock'd  \  for  it  is  as  pofitive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  tfcat 
Falftaff  is  there :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  SbaUow9  Slender ',  Hoft,  Evans,  and  Cuius: 

Sbal  Page,  &c.    Well  met,  mafter  Ford. 

Ford.  Truft  me,  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer 
at  home  •,  and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 

Sbal.  I  muft  excufe  myfelf,  mafter  Ford. 

Slen.  And  fo  muft  I,  Sir ;  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  miftrefs  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with 
her  for  more  money  than  Til  fpeak  of. 

Sbal.  i  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  coufin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
fhall  have  our  anfwer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have," Mr.  Slender;  I  ftand  wholly  for 
you :  but  my  wife,  mafter  Doftor,  is  for  you  alto- 
gether. 

Cains.  Ay,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me ;  my 
nurfh-a  Quickly  tell  me  fo  mufti. 

7  We  have  linger' d— •]  They  have  not  lingered  very  long. 
The  match  was  propofed  by  Sir  Hugh  but  the  day  before. 

Johnson. 
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Hqft.  What  fay  you  to  young  Mr.  Fenton  ?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  *  he  writes 
verfes,  he  fpeaks  holy-day,  he  fmells  April  and  May : 
he  will  carry't,  he  will  carry't ;  9  'tis  in  his  buttons ; 
he  will  carry't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  content,  I  promife  you.  The 
gentleman  is  '  of  no  having :  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  prince  and  Poins.     He  is  of  too  high  a  re- 

fion,  he  knows  too  much.    No,  he  {hall  not  knit  a 
not  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  fubftance. 

•  be  writes  verfis,  be /peaks  holy-day,——]  i.  e.  in  a  high- 
flown,  fuftian  (tile.  It  was  Called  a  holy-day  ftile,  from  the  old 
cuftom  of  acting  their  farces  of  the  mjfteties  and  moralities,  which 
were  turgid  ana  bombaft,  on  holy-days.  So  in  Mucb  Ad*  about 
Nothing-—"  I  cannot  woo  in  feftival  terms."  And  again,  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice—  "  thou  fpend'H  fuch  high-day  wit  in 
*«  praifing  him."    Warrurton. 

• ///  in  bis  buttons; ]  Alluding  to  an  ancient  cafrom 

among  the  country  fellows,  of  trying  whether  they  fhaJI  fuc- 
ceed  with  their  miftreftes,  by  carrying  the  batcbelor's  buttons  (a 
plant  of  the  Lychnis  kind,  whofe  flowers  refemble  a  coat  button 
in  form)  in  their  pockets.  And  they  judged  of  their  good  or 
bad  fuccefs,  by  their  growing,  or  thev  not  growing  there. 

Smith. 
Greene  mentions  thefe  batchelor's  buttons,  in  his  Quip  for  am 

upftart  Courtier "  I  faw  the  batcbelor's  buttons,  whofe  virtue 

"  is,  to  make  wanton  maidens  weep,  when  they  have  worne 
"  them  forty  weeks  under  their  aprons,"  &c. 

The  fame  expreffion  occurs  in  Heywood's  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Weft,    163  I. 

44  He  wears  batchelor's  buttons,  does  he  not  ?" 
Again,  10  The  Conftant  Maid,  by  Shirley,   1640. 
"  I  am  abatcbelor, 

"  I  pray  let  me  be  one  of  your  buttons  ftill  then." 
Again,  in  A  Fair  Quarrel,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  1617. 

"  I'll  wear  my  batcbelor's  buttons  ftill." 
So  in  Weftward  Hoe>  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607. 

*'  he's  my  hufband,  he  has  no  batcbelor's  buttons  at 

•^  his  doublet." 
Again,  in  A  Woman  never  Vex'd,  com.  by  Rowley,  1632. 
••  Go,  go  and  reft  on  Venus'  violets  ;  (hew  her 
"  A  dozen  of  batcbelor's  buttons,  boy."     Ste evens. 

*  of  no  having;—]   Having  is  the.  fame  as  eft  ate  or 

fortune*     Jo  h  n  %  0  n  . 

if 
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If  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  (imply ;  the  wealth 
I  have,  waits  on  my  conlent,  and  my  confent  goes  not 
that  way. 

Ford.  I  befeech  you,  heartily,  fome  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner :  befides  your  cheer  you  fhall  have 
lport ;  I  will  (hew  you  a  monfter.  Matter  Doftor, 
you  {hall  go;  fo  {hall  you,  matter  Page;  and  you, 
Sir  Hugh. 

Sbal.  Well,  fare  you  well :  we  (hall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  Mr.  Page's. 

Casus.  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 

Hoft.  *  Farewell,  my  hearts  :  I  will  to  my  honeft 
knight  FalftafF,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

Ford.  [Afide.]  I  think,  I  fhall  drink  in  pipe-wine 
firft  with  him  :  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  you  go, 
gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  fee  this  monfter.     [Exeunt. 

Hoft.  *  Farewell*  my  hearts  :  I  will  to  my  honeft  knight  Fal- 
ftaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

Ford.  [Afide.]  I  think,  1  Jball  drink  IN  PiPE-wine  firft  with 
him  :  I'll  make  him  dance. — ]  To  drink  in  pipe-wine,  is  a  phrafe 
which  I  cannot  underftand.  May  we  not  fuppofe  that  Shake- 
fpeare  rather  wrote  ?  I  think  I  Jball  drink  horn-pipb  wine  firft 
with  him  :  I'll  make  him  dance. 

Canary  is  the  name  of  a  dance,  as  well  as  of  a  w'ine.     Ford 
lays  hold  of  both  fenfes ;  but,  for  an  obvions  reaibn,  makes 
the  dance  a  horn-pipe.    It  has  been  already  remarked,    that 
Shakefpeare  has  frequent  allufions  to  a  cuckold's  horns.     Qbfer-  , 
<v  at  ions  and  Conjeclnres,  &c.  printed  at  Oxford  1766. 

Pipe  is  known  to  be  a  veflel  of  wine,  now  containing  two 
hogfheads.  Pipe  wine  is  therefore  wine,  not  from  the  bottle, 
but  the  pipe ;  and  the  text  confifts  in  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word9  which  fignifies  both  a  cafk  Of  wine,  and  a  mufical  in* 
ftrument.     Horn-pipe  wine  has  no  meaning.     Johnson. 
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SCENE        III. 

Ford's  boufe. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  fervmts  with  * 
bajket. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John !  what,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly :  is  the  buck-baflcet— 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant. — What,  Robin,  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  fct  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge  •,  we  rouft 
be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John  and 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-houfe  * 
and  when  I  fuddenly  call  on  you,  come  forth,  and 
(without  any  paufe  or  ftaggering)  take  this  bafket  on 
your  (boulders  :  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haftc, 
and  carry  it  among  the  whitfters  in  Datchet  mead, 
and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch  clofe  by  the 
Thames  fide. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over ;  they 
lack  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are 
calPd.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  *  How  now,  my  eyas-mufket,  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Rob. 

3  How  nonv,  my  tyas-mujkct>—']  Eyas  is  a  young  nnfledgM 
hawk.  I  fuppofe  from  the  Italian  Niafoy  which  originally  fig- 
nificd  any  young  bird  taken  from  the  neft  unfiedg'd,  afterwards 
a  young  hawk.  The  French,  from  hence,  took  their  miais, 
and  ufed  it  in  both  thofe  Verifications ;  to  which  they  added  a 
third,  metaphorically  a  July  fellow  ;  un  garden  fort  niais9  mm 
minis,     hiujket  fignifies  a  /farrow  hawk,  or  the  (malleit  fpecies 

of 
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Rob.  My  matter  Sir  John  is  come  in  at  your  back- 
door, miftrefs  Ford ;  and  reauefts  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,  have  you  been 
true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  Til  be  fworn  :  my  matter  knows  not  of 
your  being  heitr:  and  hath  threaten*d  to  put  me  into 
everlafting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for  he  (wears, 
he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy :  this  fecrecy  of 
thine  (hall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  (hall  make  thee  a 
new  doublet  and  hofe.     Ill  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  fo :  go  tell  thy  matter,  I  am  alone. 
Miftrefs  Page,  remember  you  your  cue.     {Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee  $  if  I  do  not  aft  it,  hifs 
me.  [Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then ; we'll  ufe  this  unwhol- 

fome  humidity,  this  grofs  watry  pumpion  * we'll 

teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falftaff. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ?  Why, 
now  let  die  •,  for  I  have  liv*d  long  enough :  this  -is 
the  period  of  my  ambition  :  O  this  blefied  hour ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  fweet  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Miftrefs  Ford,  I  cannot  cog ;  I  cannot  prate, 
miftrefs  Ford.  Now  (hall  I  (in  in  my  wifh  :  I  would 
thy  hu(band  were  dead  j  I'll  fpeak  it  before  the  beft 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  Sir  John  !  alas,  I  (hould 
be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  (hew  me  fuch  another  * 
I  fee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :  thou 

of  hawks.  This  too  is  from  the  Italian  Mufcbttto,  a  fmall 
hawk,  as  appears  from  the  original  fignification  of  the  word, 
namely,  a  iroubUfome flinging  fly.  So  that  the  humour  of  calling 
the  little  page  an  eyas-mujkct  is  very  intelligible. 

Warburton. 

R  2      .  haft 
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haft  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  4  that  be- 
comes the  fhip-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of 
Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs. 


4  t^ai  becomes  the  Jbip-trre,  the  tirg-r  aliakt%  or  any 

Venetian  attire.]  The  old  quarto  reads,  tire-<veltet>  and  the  old 
folio  reads,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.  So  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  whole  is  this,  that  becomes  the  Jbip-tire,  the  tire- 
vailant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.  The  fpeaker 
tells  his  miflrefs,  (he  had  a  face  that  would  become  all  the  head- 
drefles  in  faihion.  The  pip-tire  was  an  open  head-drefs,  with 
a  kind  of  fcarf  depending  from  behind.  Its  name  of  jbip-tirt 
was,  I  prefume,  from  its  giving  the  wearer  fome  refemblance 
of  ajbip  (as  Shakefpeare  fays)  in  all  her  trim  :  with  all  her 
pennants  out,  and  flags  ana  ftreamers  flying.  Thus  Milton, 
in  Sam/on  Agoniftes,  paints  Dalila : 

"But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  fea  or  land  ? 

"  Female  of  fex  it  feems, 

"  That  fo  bedeck'd,  ornate  and  gay, 

"  Comes  this  way  failing  ( 

"  Like  a  ftately  (hip 

"  Of  Tarfus,  bound  for  the  ifles 

**  Of  Javan  or  Gadier, 

"  With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 

"  Sails  fill'd,  and  ftreamers  waving, 

"  Courted  by  all  .the  winds  that  hold  them  play." 
This  was  an  image  familiar  with  the  poets  of  that  tune.  Thus 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  their  play  of  Wit  without  Money— 
44  She  fpreads  fattens  as  the  king's  (hips  do  canvas  every  where, 
«•  fhe  may  fpace  her  mifen,"  &c.  This  will  direft  us  to  re- 
form the  following  word  of  tire-valiant,  which  I  fuJpedfc  to  be 
corrupt,  <valiant  being  a  very  incongruous  epithet  for  a  woman's 
,  head-drefs.  I  fuppofe  Shakefpeare  wrote  tire-<voilant.  As  the 
/hip-tire  was  an  open  head-drefs,  %fo  the  tire-wilant  was  a  clofe 
one ;  in  which  the  head  and  breaft  were  covered  as  with  a  <vaiL 
And  thefe  were,  in  fadfc,  the  two  different  head-drefles  then  in 
fafli ion,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  pictures  of  that  time.  One  of 
which  was  fo  open,  that  the  whole  neck,  breaft s,  and  moulders, 
were  opened  to  view  :  the  other,  fo  fecurely  inclofed  in  ker- 
chiefs, &c.  that  nothing  could  be  feen  above  the  tye$9  or  below 
the  chin. 

or  any  Venetian  attire.]  This  is  a  wrong  reading,  as 

appears  from  the  impropriety  of  the  word  attire  nerc  ufeS  for 
a  woman's  head-drefs  :  whereas  it  fignifies  the  drefs  of  any  part. 
We  fhould  read  therefore,  or  any  ntire  of  Venetian  admittance. 
For  the  word  attiref  reduced  by  the  aphacrefis,  to  'tire,  takes 

anew 
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Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John  :  my  brows 
become  nothing  elfe ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  fay  fo :  thou  would'ft 
make  an  abfolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm  fixure  of  thy 
foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a 
femi-circled  farthingale.  I  fee  what  thou  wert,  if  for- 
tune thy  foe  were  not ;  nature  is  thy  friend  :  come, 
thou  canft  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  fuch  thing  in 
me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  perfuade 
thee,  there's  fomething  extraordinary  in  thee.  Corn*, 
I  cannot  cog,  and  fay,  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a- 
many  of  thefe  lifping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  fmell  like  Bucklers-bury 
in  fimpling  time  •,  I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee ;  none 
but  thee ;  and  thou  deferveft  it. 

a  new  fignification,  and  means  only  the  hcad-d re fs.  Hence 
tire-woman,  for  a  drefler  of  the  head.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  fentence,  this  may  be  feen  by  a  paraphrafe 

of  the  whole  fpeech. Your  face  is  fo  good,  fays  the  fpeaker, 

that  it  would  become  any  head-drefs  worn  at  court,  either  the 
open  or  the  clofe,  or  indeed  any  rich  and  fafhionable  one  worth 
adorning  with  Venetian  point,  or  which  vjill  admit  to  be  adorned. 
[Of  Venetian  admittance.]  The  falhionable  lace,  at  that  time, 
was  Venetian  point.     WaR^urton. 

This  note  is  plaufi  ble,  except  in  the  explanation  of  Venetian 
admittance :  but  I  am  afraid  this  whole  fyftem  of  drefs  is  un- 
supported by  evidence.     Johnson. 

of  Venetian  admittance.}    i.  e.  of  a  fafhion  received 

from  Venice.  Dr.  Warburton  might  have  found  the  fame 
reading  in  the  quarto,  1630.  Inftead  of  tire-valiant*  I  would 
read  tire-volant.  Stubbs,  who  defcribes  molt  minutely  every 
article  of  female  drefs,  has  mentioned  none  of  thefe  terms, 
bat  (peaks  of  vails  depending  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
flying  behind  in  loofe  folds.  The  word  volant  was  in  ufe 
before  the  age  of  Shakefpeare.  I  find  it  in  Wilfride  Holme's 
Fall  and  evil  Succefe  of  Rebellion,  of  which  book  the  reader 
will  find  a  fufficient  account  in  a  note  in  the  firil  fcene  of  the 
fifth  ac~t  of  Lovers  Lab.  Loft  : 

«•  —high  wlant  in  any  thing  divine/'    St*evens, 

ft  3  '      ^J- 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  Sir  5  I  fear,  you 
love  miftrels  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  mightft  as  well  fay,  I  love  to  walk  by 
the  Counter-gate ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the 
reck  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you ; 
and  you  fhall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  •,  FU  deferve  it. 

Mrs. Ford.  Nay,  I  muft  tell  you,  foyou  do;  or 
elfe  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [mtbin.]  Miftrefs  Fori,  miftrefs  Ford !  here's 
miftrefs  Page  at  the  door,  fweating,  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  fpeak  with  you  pre- 
fently. 

Fal.  She  (hall  not  fee  me  \  I  will  enfoonce  me  be- 
hind the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you*  do  fo  5  flie's  a  very  tattling 
woman.  *  [Falftaff  bides  bimfelf. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Page. 

What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.'O  miftrefs  Ford,  what  have  you  done  ? 
you're  fham'd,  you  are  overthrown,  you  are  undone 
for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  miftrels  Ford !  having  an 
honeft  man  to  your  hufband,  to  give  him  fuch  caufe 
of  fufpicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  caufe  of  fufpicipn  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  caufe  of  fufpicion  ?— Out  upon 
.    you ! — how  am  I  miftook  in  you  r 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windfor,  to  fearch  for  a  gentle- 
man, that,  he  fays,  is  here  now  in  the  houfe,  by  your 
consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  abf^nce.  You 
are  un4one. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder—  [Afide.]  *Tis  not  fo,  I 
hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  fo,  that  you  have 
fuch  a  man  here;  but  'tis  moft  certain,  yourhufband's 
coming  with  half  Windfor  at  his  heels,  to  fearch  tor 
fuch  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you :  if  you  know 
yourfelf  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  if  you  have 
a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amaz'd, 
call  all  your  fenfes  to  you ;  defend  your  reputation,  or 
bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  fhall  I  do  ?  There  is  a  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  fhame,  fo 
much  as  his  peril.  I  had  rather  than  a  thoufand  poun^ 
he  were  out  of  the  houfe. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  (hame,  never  (land  you  had  rather \ 
andjw  had  rather  \  your  hufband's  here  at  hand  ;  be- 
think you  of  fome  conveyance;  in  the  houfe  you 
cannot  hide  him.  Oh,  how  have  you  deceiv'd  me  ! 
Look,  here  is  a  baflcet ;  if  he  be  of  any  reafonable 
ftature,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and  throw  foul  linen 
upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking :  or,  it  is 
whiting-time,  fend  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet 
mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  what  fhall 
I  do? 

Re-enter  Falftaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  fee't,  let  me  fee't !  O  let  me  fee't !  I'll 
in,  Til  in. — Follow  your  friend's  counfel. — I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  Sir  John  Falftaff?  Are  thefe 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee — help  me  away  :  let  me  creep  in 
here;  FU  never 

[He  goes  into  the  bajket^  they  cover  him  with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  rr.after,  boy : — call 
your  men,  miftrefs  Ford. — You  difiembiing  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John,  Robert,  John  !  go  take 
up  thefe  clothes  here,  quickly.    Where's  the  co.vl- 

R  4  flaff? 
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ftaff?  Look,  5  how  you  drumble  :  carry  them  to  the 
laundrefs  in  Datchet  mead  •,  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Evans. 

Ford,  tray  you,  come  near :  if  I  fufpeft  without 
caufe,  why  then  make  fport  at  me,  then  let  me  be 
your  jeft,  I  deferve  it.  How  now  ?  whither  bear  you 
this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundrefs,  forfooth. 

M?s.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it  ?  You  were  beft  meddle  with  buck-wafhing. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wafh  myfelf  of  the 
buck !  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  ay,  buck :  I  warrant  you, 
buck,  and  of  the  feafon  too,  it  fhall  appear.  [Exeunt 
Servants  with  the  ba/ketJ]  Gentlemen,  I  have  dream'd 
to-night,  I'll  t$ll  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be 
jny  keys  :  afcend  my  chambers,  fearch,  fcek,  find  out; 
Til  warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the  fox.  Let  me  ftop 
this  way  firft.     6  So  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  mafter  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong 
yourfelf  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  mafter  Page.  Up,  gentlemen ;  you 
fhall  fee  fport  anon  :  follow  me,  gentlemen.      [Exit. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantaftical  humours  and  jealou- 
fies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fafhion  of  France :  it  is 
pot  jealous,  in  France.— 

5  bow  you  drumble  .•— ]  If  I  was  certain  that  there  was  no 

fuch  word  as  drumble,  I  lhould  propofc  to  read,  fumble.     T.  T. 

6  So  now  uncafe.]  So  the  folio  of  1623  reads,  and  rightly. 

It  is  a  $erm  in  foxhunting,  which  fignifies  to  dig  out  the  fox 
when  earth'd.  And  here  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  take  out  the 
foul  linen  under  which  the  adulterer  lies  hid.  The  Oxford 
editor  reads  uncouple  t  out  of  pure  love  to  an  emendation. 

Warburton. 
Dr.  Warburton  feems  to  have  forgot  that  the  linen  was  al- 
ready carried  away.     The  allufion  in  the  foregoing  line  is  to 
rhe  flopping  every  hole  at  which  a  fox  could  efcape,  before 
\\vty  dig  ipr  Jumf     Stbeyh^s, 

Page. 
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Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen;  fee  the  iffue 
of  his  fearch.  [Exeunt* 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleafes  me  better, 
that  my  hufband  is  deceiv*d,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
hufband  a(k'd  who  was  in  the  baflcet ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
walhing ;  fo  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him 
a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  difhoneft  rafcal !  I  would, 
all  of  the  fame  ftrain  were  in  the  fame  diftrefs. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  hufband  hath  fome  Ipecial 
fufpicion  of  FalftafPs  being  here;  for  I  never  faw 
him  fo  grofs  in  his  jealoufy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that ;  and  we 
will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falftaff :  his  diflblutc 
difeafe  will  fcarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  fend  thatfoolifh  carrion,  mi£ 
trefs  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excufe  his  throwing  into 
the  water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him 
to  another  punifhment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it ;  let  him  be  fent  for  to-mor- 
row by  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford>  Page,  and  the  reft  at  a  diftance. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be  the  knave  bragM 
of  that  he  could  not  compafs. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I,  I ;   peace  : you  ufe  me  well  j 

mafter  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  fo. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourfelf  mighty  wrong,  mafter 
Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  muft  bear  it. 

Eva. 
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Eva .  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  prefies,  heaven 
forgive  my  fins  at  the  day  of  judgment ! 

Cams.  By  gar,  nor  I  too  ;  derc  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Ford !  are  you  not  afham'd  ? 
what  fpirit,  what  devil  fuggefts  this  imagination  ?  I 
would  not  have  your  diftemper  in  this  kind,  for  the 
wealth  of  Windfor  Caftle. 

Ford.  Tis  my  fault,  Mr.  Page :  I  fufier  for  it. 

Eva.  You  fuffer  for  a  pad  confcience :  your  wife 
is  as  honeft  a  o'mans,  as  I  will  defiles  among  five 
thoufand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  fee,  'tis  an  honed  woman. 

Ford.  Well;—  I  promis'd  you  a  dinner : — come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  I 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this.  Come,  wife ;  come,  miftrefs  Page ;  I  pray  you 
pardon  me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen  ;  but  truft  me,  we'll 
mock  him*  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to 
my  houfc  to  breakfaft ;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together  -, 
I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bulh.     Shall  it  be  fo  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  (hall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Casus.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  (hall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Eva.  In  your  teeth : — for  fhame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  Mr.  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  loufy  knave,  mine  Hoft.         / 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  with  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  loufy  knave;  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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SCENE       IV. 
Changes  to  Page's  boufe. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Miftrefs  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  fee  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  fweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas!  how  then? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  muft  be  thyfelf. 
He  doth  objeft,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  \ 
And  that  my  ftate  being  galPd  with  my  expenee, 
I  feek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Befides  thefe,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me— 
My  riots  paft,  my  wild  focieties  : 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impoilible 
I  fhould  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  fo  foeed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confefs,  thy  i  father's  wealth 
Was  the  firft  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  (lamps  in  gold,  or  fums  in  fealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyielf 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne*  Gentle  Mr.  Fenton, 
Yet  feek  my  father's  love  *  ftill  feek  it,  Sir : 

*  father's  wealth]  Some  light  may  be  given  to  thofe 

who  fhall  endeavour  to  calculate  the  increafe  of  Englifh  wealth, 
by  obferving,  that  Latymer,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  men- 
tions it  as  a  proof  of  his  father's  profperity,  That  though  but 
a  yeoman*  hi  gave  bis  daughters  five  pounds  each  for  her  portion. 
At  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth,  feven  hundred  pounds  were 
fuch  a  temptation  to  courtfhip,  as  made  all  other  motives  fuf- 
pe&ed.  Congreve  makes  twelve  thoufand  pounds  more  than 
a  counterbalance  to  the  affectation  of  Belinda.  No  poet  would 
now  fly  his  favourite  character  at  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand. 

Johnson. 

if 
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s  If  opportunity  and  humbled  fuit 

Cannot  attain  it,  why  then-— —Hark  you  hither. 

[Pent on  and  Miftrefs  Anne  go  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

SbaL  Break  their  talk,  miftrefs  Quickly  ;  my  kinf- 
man  fhall  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  fhaft  or  a  bolt  on't :  '(lid,  'tis  but 
venturing. 

SbaL  Be  not  difmay'd. 

Slen.  No,  fhe  fhall  not  difmay  me :  I  care  not  for 
that,  but  that  I  am  affeard. 

^uic.  Hark  ye  j  matter  Slender  would  fpeak  a  word 
with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favourM  faults 
Look  handfome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  ! 

§>uic.  And  how  does  good  matter  Fenton  ?  Pray 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

SbaL  She's  coming;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou 
hadft  a  father  J 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  Mrs.  Anne ;  my  uncle  can  tell 
you  good  jefts  of  him.— Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  Mrs. 
Anne  the  ieft,  how  my  father  ftole  two  geefe  out  of  a 
pen,  good  uncle. 

Sbal.  Miftrefs  Anne,  my  coufin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Gloucefterfhire. 

SbaL  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  9  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under 
the  degree  of  a  'fquire. 

1  If  opportunity  and  humbleft  fuit]  Dr.  Thirlby  imagines, 
that  our  author  with  more  propriety  wrote  : 

If  importunity  and  humbleft  fuit. 
I  have  not  ventur'd  to  diiturb  the  text,  becaufe  it  may  mean, 
"  If  the  frequent  opportunities  you  find  of  folliciting  my  fa- 
"  ther,  and  your  obfequioufnefs  to  him,  cannot  get  him  over 
•*  to  your  party,"  &c.    Theobald. 

9  come  cut  iind  long-tail, — ]  According  to  the  foreft  laws, 

the  dog  of  *  man,  who  had  no  right  to  the  privilege  of  chace, 

was 
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Sbal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne,  Good  matter  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himfelf. 

Sbal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 
that — good  comfort.  She  calls  you,  coz.  Pllleaveyou. 

Anne.  Now,  matter  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  miftrefc  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heart-lings,  that's  a  pretty  jeft^ 
indeed  !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ; 
I  am  not  fuch  a  fickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praife. 

Anne.  I  mean,  matter  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you :  your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions  :  if  it  be  my  luck,  fo  •,  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole !  They  can  tell  how  things  go,  better 
than  I  can  :  you  may  alk  your  father ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page,  and  Miftrefs  Page. 

Page.  Now,  matter  Slender : — love  him,  daughter 
Anne. 

Why  how  now  !  what  does  matter  Fenton  here  ? 

You  wrong  me,  Sir,  thus  ftill  to  haunt  my  houfe : 
I  told  you,  Sir,  my  daughter  is  difjjos'd  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  matter  Page,  be  not  impatient, 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  matter  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Tent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  matter  Fenton. 

Come,  matter  Shallow ;  come,  fon  Slender ;  in 

Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  matter  Fenton. 
{Exeunt  Page^  Shallow^  and  Slender. 

Quic.  Speak  to  miftreis  Page. 

was  obliged  to  cut,  or  law  his  dog,  amongft  other  modes  of 
difabling  him,  by  depriving  him  of  his  tail.  A  dog  fo  cut 
was  called  a  cut,  or  curt-tail,  and  by  contraction  cur.  Cut  and 
long-tail  therefore  iignify  the  dog  of  a  clown,  and  the  dog  of  a 
gentleman.     Steevens. 

Fent. 
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Fent.  Good  miftrefs  Page,  for  that  I  love  your 
daughter 
In  fuch  a  righteous  fafhion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  againft  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  muft  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire.    Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yon'  fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not;  I  foejc  you  9  better  hufband. 

<%uic.  That's  my  matter,  mailer  Do&or. 

9  Anne.  Ala*,  I  had  rather  be  fet  quick  i'the  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:  good  matter 
Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  queftion  how  ftie  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  fo  am  I  aflefted. 
'Till  then,  farewell,  Sir  >— ftie  muft  needs  gp  in, 
Her  father  will  be  angry.    [Exe.  Mrs.  Pfge  and  Ame. 

Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  miftrefs  -9  farewell,  Nan. 

Quic.  This  is  my  doing  now.  Nay,  faid  I,  will 
you  caft  away  your  child  on  a  *  fool  and  a  phyfician  ? 
Look  on,  matter  Fenton : — this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ; .  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
give  my  fweet  Nan  this  ring.    There's  for  thy  pains. 

[Exit. 

§uic.  Now  heaven  fend  thee  good  fortune!  A  kind 
heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and 
water  for  fuch  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would  my 
matter  had  miftrefs  Anne;  or  I  would  matter  Slender 
had  her;  or,  in  (both,  I  would  matter  Fenton  had 
her.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three ;  for  fo 
I  have  promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word ; 

•  Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  he  fet  quick  i'  the  earth* 

And  howl'd  to  death  with  turnifsJ]  Can  we  think 
the  fpeaker  would  thus  ridicule  her  own  imprecation  ?  We  may 
be  Aire  the  laft  line  mould  be  given  to  the  procurefs,  Quickly, 
who  would  mock  the  young  woman's  averfion  for  her  mailer 
the  Doltor.    Warburton. 

1  - — fool and  a  phyfician  ?]  I  mould  readyWora/A^frfar, 
n.caning  Slender  and  Caius.    Johnson. 

but 
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but  fpecioufly  for  matter  Fentori,  Well,  I  muft  of 
another  errand  to  Sir  John  Falftaff  from  my  two 
miftrefies  ;  what  a  beaft  am  I  to  flack  it  ?  [Exit. 

SCENE        V. 
Changes  to  the  Garter  inn. 

Enter  Falftaff  and  Bardolpb. 

Fal  Bardolph,  I  %.— 

Bard.  Here, 'Sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  fack  j  put  a  toaft  in't. 
[Ex.  Bard.]  Have  I  liv'd  to  be  carried  in  a  baflcet,  like 
a  barrow  of  butchers'  offal ;  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames  ?  Well ;  if  I  be  fervid  fuch  another  trick,  FU 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  *  as  they  would 
have  drown'd  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the 
litter :  and  you  may  know,  by  my  fize,  that  I  have  a 
kind  of  alacrity  in  finking :  if  the  bottom  were  as 
deep  as  hell,  I  fhould  down,  I  had  been  drown'd, 
but  that  the  fliore  was  fhelvy  and  (hallow  *  a  death 
that  I  abhor  -,  for  the  water  fwells  a  man  :  and  what 
a  thing  fhould  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been  fwell'd ! 
I  fhould  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

Now,  is  the  fack  brew'd  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  Sir :  there's  a  woman  below  would  fpeak 
with  you. 

*  In  former  copies, 
— «j  they  would  have  drown* d  a  blind  bitch's  puppies, — ]  I  have 
ventured  to  tranfpofe  the  adjective  here,  again  it  the  authority 
of  the  printed  copies.  I  know,  in  horfes,  a  colt  from  a  blind 
ftailion  lofes  much  of  the  value  it  might  otherwife  have  ;  but 
are  puppies  ever  drown'd  the  fooner,  for  coming  from  a  bhn& 
bitch  f  The  author  certainly  wrote,  as  they  would  have  drown'd 
a  bitch's  Hind  puppies.     Thiobald. 

Fal 
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Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  fome  fack  to  the  Thames 
water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  (wallow'd 
foow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.    Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quic.  By  your  leave ; — I  cry  you  mercy  : — give 
your  worfhip  good  morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  thefe  chalices :  go  brew  me  a  pottle 
of  fack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  Sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itfelf ;  1*11  no  pullet-fperm  in  my 
brewage. — How  now  ? 

Quic.  Marry,  Sir,  I  come  to  your  worfhip  from 
miftrefs  Ford. 

Fal.  Miftrefs  Ford  !  I  have  had  Ford  enough :  I 
was  thrown  into  the  Ford ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of 
Ford. 

gtuic.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  fhe  does  fo  take  on  with  her  men ;  they  miftook 
their  ereftion. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  on  a  foolifh  woman's 
promife. 

<$uic.  Well,  fhe  laments,  Sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yern  your  heart  to  fee  it.  Her  hufband  goes  this  morn- 
ing a  birding ;  fhe  defires  you  once  more  to  come  to 
her  between  eight  and  nine.  I  mufl  carry  her  word 
quickly :  fhe'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  vifit  her :  tell  her  fo ;  and  bid 
her  think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  confider  his  frailty, 
and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quic.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  fo.     Between  nine  and  ten,  fay'ft  thou  ? 

Quic.  Eight  and  nine,  Sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  mifs  her. 

§uic*  Peace  be  with  you,  Sir !  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  mailer  Brook  *  he  fent 

me 
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me  word  to  flay  within :  I  like  his  money  well.    Oh, 
here  he  comes. 

,       Enter  Ford 

Ford.  Blefsyou,  Sir! 

FaL  Now,  matter  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  pafs'd  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  Sir  John,  is  my  bufinefs. 

FaL.  Mailer  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you  j  I  was  at 
her  houfe  the  hour  fhe  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  you  fped,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favour'dly,  mailer  Brook. 

Ford.  How,  Sir  ?  Did  fhe  change  her  determination  ? 

FaL  No,  mailer  Brook  :  but  the  peaking  cornuto 
her  hufband,  mailer  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
larum  of  jealoufy,  comes  to  me  in  the  inftant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embrae'd,  kifs'd,  protefled, 
and,  as  it  were,  fpoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provok'd  and  inftigated  by  his  diftemper,  and,  for- 
lboth,  to  fearch  his  houfe  for  his  wife's  lev,?. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  was  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  fearch  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  fhall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  millrefs  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's 
wife's  dilira£lion,  they  convey'd  me  into  a  buck-balket. 

Ford.  A  buck-balket ! 

Fal.  Yea,  a  buck-balket :  ramm'd  me  in  w'th  foul 
fhirts  and  fmocks,  focks,  foul  llockings,  and  greafy 
napkins  ;  that,  mailer  Brook,  there  was  the  r.inkeit 
compound  of  villainous  fmell,  that  ever  offended 
nollril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  lhall  hear,  mailer  Brook,  what  I  have 
fufferM  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good. 

Vol.  I.  S  Being 
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Being  thus  cramrfd  in  the  bafket,  a  couple  of  Ford's 
knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  tneir  miftrefs* 
to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  cloaths  to  Datchet- 
lane :  they  took  me  on  their  fhoulders ;  met  the  jea- 
lous knave  their  mailer  in  the  door,  who  afle'd  them 
once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  bafket :  I  quak'd 
for  fear,  left  the  lunatick  knave  would  have  fcarch'd 
it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he  fhould  be  a  cuckold,  held 
his  hand.  Well  \  on  went  he  for  a  fearch,  and  away 
went  I  for  foul  cloaths.  But  mark  the  fequel,  matter 
Brook  :  I  fufrer'd  the  pangs  of  three  *  feveral  deaths : 
firft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  by  a  jealous 
rotten  bell-weather  :  next,  to  be  compafs'd  like  a  good 
♦  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point, 
heel  to  head  :  and  then,  to  be  ftopp'd  in,  like  a  ftrong 
diftillation,  with  (linking  cloaths  that  fretted  in  their 
own  greafe :  think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  s  kidney  * 
think  of  that,  that  am  as  fubjeft  to  heat  as  butter  ; 
a  man  of  continual  diflblution  and  thaw ;  it  was  a 
miracle  to  *fcape  fuffocation.  And  in  the  height  of 
this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  ftew'd  in  greafe* 
ike  a  Dutch  difh,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and 
cool*d,  glowing  hot,  in  that  furgje,  like  a  horfe-flioe  ^ 
rfiink  of  that ;  hifling  hot ;  think  of  that,  matter 
Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  fadnefs,  Sir,  I  am  forry  that  for  my 
fake  you  have  fufler'd  all  this.  My  fuit  is  then  de- 
fperate ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

Fal.  Matter  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  /Etna,  as 
I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus. 
Her  hufband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding :  I  have 

*  —feveral  deaths  ]  Thus  the  folio  and  the  moft  corred 
of  the  quartos.     The  firft  quarto  reads-*-  egregious  deaths. 

Steevens. 

♦  —  hilt*, — 1  A  bilbo  is  a  SpaniOi  blade,  of  which  the  ex- 
cellence is  flexibienefs  and  elafticity.     Johnson. 

s  ~— kidney  \\  Kidney  in  this  phrafe  now  iignifxes  kind  or 
qualities*  but  Falftaff  means  a  man  whofe  ksdmies  are  as  fat  as 
mine.    Johnson, 

received 
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receivM  from  her  another  embafly  of  meeting ;  *twixt 
eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  mafter  Brook. 

Ford.  *Tis  paft  eight  already,  Sir. 

Fal  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  addrefi  me  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leifure,  and  . 
you  fhall  know  how  I  fpced ;  and  the  conclufion  (hall 
be  crown'd  with  your  enjoying  her :  adieu,  you  fhall 
have  her,  matter  Brook ;  mafter  Brook,  you  fhall 
cuckold  Ford.  [Exit. 

.  Ford.  Hum !  ha !  is  this  a  vifion  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  deep  ?  mafter  Ford,  awake ;  awake,  mafter  Ford  * 
there's  a  hole  made  in  your  beft  coat,  mafter  Ford. 
This  'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  have  linen,  and 
buck-balkets  !  —Well,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf  what  I 
am  :  I  will  now  take  the  letcher ;  he  is  at  my  houfc : 
he  cannot  'fcape  me ;  'tis  impoflible  he  fhould  :  he 
cannot  creep  into  a  half-penny  purfe,  nor  into  a  pep- 
per-box :  but,  left  the  devil  that  guides  him  fhould 
aid  him,  I  will  fearch  impoflible  places.  Though 
what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would 
not,  fhall  not  make  me  tame :  if  I  have  horns  to 
make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  6  I'll  be 
horn-mad.  [Exit. 

*  Ftt  bt  born-mad*]  There  is  no  image  which  our  author 

appears  fo  fond  of,  as  that  of  cuckold's  horns.  Scarcely  a  light 
character  is  introduced  that  does  not  endeavour  to  produce 
merriment  by  fome  allufion  to  horned  hulbands.  As  he  wrote 
his  plays  for  the  ftage  rather  than  theprefs,  he  perhaps  reviewed 
them  fcldom.  and  did  not  obferve  this  repetition,  or  finding 
the  jeft,  however  frequent,  ftill  fuccefiful,  did  not  think  cor- 
rection neceflary.    Johnson, 


ACT 
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^ACT    IV.      SCENE    I. 

Page's  boufe. 

Enter  Mrs.  Pagey  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page. 

IS  he  at  matter  Ford's  already,  think'ft  thou  ? 
Quic.  Sure,  he  is  by  this  ;  or  will  be  prefently : 
but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throw- 
ing into  the  water.    Miftreis  Ford  defires  you  to  come 
fuddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  HI  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  Fll  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  fchool.  Look,  where 
his  matter  comes  -,  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  fee. 

Enter  Evans. 

How  now,  Sir  Hugh  ?  no  fchool  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No ;  matter  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

Quie.  Bleflin?;  on  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  hufband  fays*  my  fon 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book ;  I  pray  you, 
aflc  him  fome  queftions  in  his  Accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William ; — hold  up  your  head ; 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  firrah ;  hold  up  your  head. 
Anfwer  your  matter,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

Will.  Two. 

<j$uic.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more,  becaufc  they  fay,  od's  nouns. 

»  This  is  a  very  trifling  fcenc,  of  no  ufe  to  the  plot,  and  I 
fliould  think  of  no  great  delight  to  the  audience;  but  Shake* 
fpeare  bed  knew  what  would  plea/e.    Johnson. 

Eva. 
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Eva.  Peace  your  tatlings.    What  is  fair,  William  ? 

Will.  Pulcber. 

Quh-  Poulcats  !  there  are  fairer  things  than  poul- 
cats, fiire. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  fimplicity  'oman  -,  I  pray  you, 
peace.     What  is  Lapis,  William  ? 

Will.  A  ftone. 

Eva .  And  what  is  a  ftone,  William  ? 

'mil.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  Lapis ;  I  pray  you,  remember  in 
your  prain. 
v  Will.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  a  good  William  :  what  is  he,  William, 
that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrow'd  of  the  pronoun ;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Jingulariter,  nominativo,  bic,  bac,  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo,  big,  bag,  bog  •,  pray  you,  mark : 
gemtivo,  bujus  :  well,  what  is  your  accufative  cafe?- 

Will.  Accufative,  bine. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child ; 
accufative,  bung,  bang,  bog. 

£>uic.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.     What  is  the 
focative  cafe,  William  ? 

Will.  O,  vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William  5  focative  is,  caret. 

<$uic.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  *Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  cafe  plural,  William  ? 

Will.  Genitive  cafe  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Genitive,  horum,  barum,  borum. 

£>uic.  'Vengeance  of  Gine/s  cafe !  fie  on  her !  nev<r 
name  her,  child,  if  fhe  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  Jhame,  *oman. 

$uic.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  fuch  words :  he 
eaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do  fait 

S  3  enough 
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enough  of  thcmfclvcs ;  and  to  call  honim :  fie  upon 
you ! 

Eva.  'Oman  art  thou  lunacies  ?  haft  thou  no  un- 
derftanding  for  thy  cafes,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
genders  ?  thou  an  as  foolifh  chriftian  creatures,  as  I 
would  defires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Shew  me  now,  William,  lome  declenfions  of 
your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forfooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is,  kiy  ka^  cod ;  if  you  forget  your  hes% 
your  kaSy  and  your  cods9  you  muft  be  preeches.  Go 
your  ways  and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  fcholar  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva .  He  is  a  good  fprag  memory.  Farewell,  Mrs. 
Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  Get  you  home, 
boy.    Come,  we  Hay  too  long.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        II. 

Changes  to  Ford's  boufe. 

Enter  Falftaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal.  Miftrefs  Ford,  your  forrow  hath  eaten  up  my 
fufFerance ;  I  fee,  you  arc  obfequious  in  your  love, 
and  I  profefs  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  not  only, 
miftrels  Ford,  in  the  fimple  office  of  love,  but  in  all 
the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it. 
But  are  you  fure  of  your  hufband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  fwect  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  [Within.]  Whathoa,  goffipFord  I  what 
boa! 

Mr*.  Ford.  §tep  into  the  chamber,  Sir  John. 

[pat  Fal/laff. 

Enter 
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Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  fweetheart,  who's  at  home 
befides  yourfclf  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? . 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly-, — Speak  louder.   [Afide. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  fo  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  hufband  is  in  his 
old  lunes  again :  *  he  fo  takes  on  yonder  with  my 
hufband  >  io  rails  againft  all  married  mankind  >  fo 
-curies  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  fo- 
ever ;  and  fo  buffets  himfelf  on  the  forehead,  crying, 
9  peer-out,  peer-out !  that  any  madnefs  I  ever  yet  be- 
held, feem'd  but  tamenefs,  civility,  and  patience,  to 
this  diftempcr  he  is  in  now.  I  am  glad  the  fat  knight 
is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  •,  and  fwears,  he  was 
carried  out,  the  laft  time  he  fearch'd  for  him,  in  a 
bafket :  protefts  to  my  hufband,  he  is  now  here  *  and 
hath  drawn  him  and  the  reft  of  their  company  from 
their  fport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  fufpi-y 
cion  :  but  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now  he 
fhall  fee  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  ftreet  end,  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

Mrs.  Ford,,  I  am  undone  !  the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  thou  art  utterly  fham'd,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.     What  a  woman  are  you  ?— 

*  be  fo  takes  on ]  To  take  on,  which  is  now  ufed  for  to 

grieve,  feems  to  be  ufed  by  our  author  for  to  rage.  Perhaps  it 
was  applied  to  any  pafficn.     Johnson. 

9  —  peer- out,]  That  is,  appear  horns.  Shakefpeare  is  at 
his  old  lunes.     Johnson. 

S  4  Away 
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Away  with  hirp,  away  with  him  ;  better  lhame  than 
murther. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  fhould  he  go  ?  how  fhould 
I  bellow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  bafket  again  ? 

Enter  Faljlaff. 

Fal  No,  I'll  come  no  more  P  the  bafket :  may  I 
not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas ;  three  of  mafter  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  piftols,  that  none  Ihould  ifiiie 
out  •,  otherwife  you  might  flip  away  ere  he  came.— 
But  what  make  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  fhall  I  do  ?  I'll  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  ufe  to  difcharge  their 
birding-pieces  :  creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  feek  there  on  my  word.  Nei- 
ther prefs,  coffer,  cheft,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he 
hath  an  abftracl  for  the  remembrance  of  fuch  places, 
and  goes  to  them  by  his  note  :  there  is  no  hiding  you 
in  the  houfe, 

Fal.  Fll  go  out  then, 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  femblance, 
you  die,  Sir  John  -,  unlefs  you  go  out  difguis*d.— 
How  mb;ht  we  difguife  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas-thcrday,  I  know  not.     There  is 
no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwife,  he 
'  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  fo 
efcape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devife  fomething :  any  extremity, 
rather  than  mifchief. 

Airs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brent- 
ford, has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  ferve  him  ;  (he's 
as  big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrum  hat,  and  her 
muffler  too  :  run  up,  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  fweet  Sir  John  :  miftrefs  Page 
and  I  will  look  fome  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick,  we'll  come  drefs  you 
ilraight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while.      [Exit  Faljlaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  hufband  would  meet  him 
in  this  ihape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brent- 
ford ;  he  iwears,  (he's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  houfe, 
and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mn.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  hufband's 
cudgel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  hu(band  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  fadnefs,  is  he ;  and  talks 
of  the  bafket  too,  hbwlbever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  FU  appoint  my  men 
to  carry  the  bafket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door 
with  it,  as  they  did  laft  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  prefently  :  let's 
go  drefs  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Til  firft  direft  my  men  what  they  fhall 
do  with  the  bafket.  Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen  for  him 
ftraight. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  difhoneftvarlet!  we  cannot 
mifufe  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honeft  too : 
We  do  not  a£t,  that  often  jeft  and  laugh ; 
'Tis  old  but  true,  Still /wine  eat  all  the  draugb. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  Sirs,  take  the  bafket  again  on  your 
fhoulders ;  your  matter  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid 
you  fet  it  down,  obey  him :  quickly,  difpatch. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Servants  with  the  bajket. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  the  knight 
again. 

1  Serv.  I  hope  not  j  I  had  as  lief  bear  fo  much 
lead. 


Enter 
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Enter  Ford,  Shaikh  Pagt,  Casus,  and  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  matter  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set  down  the 
bafket,  villain : — fomebody  call  my  wife : — youth  in 
a  bafket !— Oh,  you  panderly  rafcals !  there's  a  knot, 
a  gang,  a  pack,  a  confpiracy,  againft  me  :  now  (hall 
the  devil  be  fham*d.  What !  wife,  I  fay !  come, 
come  forth  •,  behold  what  honeft  cloaths  you  fend  forth 
to  bleaching. 

Page,  Why,  this  pafles  !  Matter  Ford;  you  are  not 
to  go  loofe  any  longer ;  you  mutt  be  pinion'd. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunaticks :  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Sbal.  Indeed,  matter  Ford,  this  is  not  well *  indeed. 

Ford.  So  fay  I  too,  Sir.— Come  hither,  miftrefs 
Ford  •, — miftrefs  Ford,  the  honeft  woman,  the  modeft 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool 
to  her  hufband  !— I  fufpect  without  caufe,  miftrefs, 
do  I? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witnefs,  you  do,  if  you 
fufpeft  me  in  any  difhonefty. 

Ford.  Well  faid,  brazen-face ;  hold  it  out.— Come 
forth,  firrah.  [Pulls  the  cloaths  out  cf  the  bafket. 

Page.  This  pafles- 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  afham'd  ?  let  the  cloaths 
alone. 

Ford.  I  (hall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  *Tis  unreasonable:  will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  cloaths  ?  come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  bafket,  I  fay. 

^Id&v.  Ford,  why,  man,  why- 

Ford,  Matter  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conve/d  out  of  my  houfe  yefterday  in  this  bafket ; 
why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  houfe  X  am 
fure  he  is  :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my  jeajoufy  is 
rcafonabk  •  pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  be  (hall  die  a 
flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Sbai.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  mailer  Ford  j 
1  this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Mailer  Ford,  you  muft  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealoufies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  feek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  elfe  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  fearch  my  houfe  this  one  time :  if  I 
find  not  what  I  feek,  fhew  no  colour  for  my  extre- 
mity ;  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-lport  \  let  them 
fay  of  me,  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  fearch'd  a  hollow 
wall-nut  for  his  wife's  leman.  Satisfy  me  once  more, 
once  more  fearch  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  miftrefs  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman  down ;  my  hufband  will  come 
into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !  what  old  woman's  that?    ' 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  houfe  ?  She  comes  of  er» 
rands,  does  fltf  ?  We  are  fimple  men ;  we  do  not 
know  what's  brought  to  oafs  under  the  profeflion  of 
fortune-telling.  She  worlfs  by  charms,  by  ipells,  by 
the  figure  •,  and  fuch  dawbery  as  this  is »,  oeyond  our 

element:   we  know  nothing. Come  down,  you 

witch ;  you  hag  you,  come  down,  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good  fweet  hufband ;  good  gph 
tleman,  let  him  not  ftrike  the  old  woman* 

1  this  wrongs  jom.]  This  is  below  your  character,  un- 

worthy of  your  nnderftanding,  injurious  to  your  honour.  So 
in  Tke  Taming  of  tbt  Sbrrw,  Bianca,  being  ill  treated  by  her 
.nigged  lifter,  fays : 

#•  You  wrong  me  muchi  indeed  you  wrong  yourfelf." 

Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  Falfiaff  in  women/  chatbs^  led  by  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat,  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford.  I'll  Prat  her.  Out  of  my  door,  you  witch ! 
{Beats  bim.]  You  hag,  you  baggage,  you  poulcat, 
you  *  ronyon  !  out !  out  I  out !  Pll  conjure  you,  I'll 
fortune-tell  you.  [Exit  Fal. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  afham'd?  I  think,  you 
have  kilPd  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it.— 'Tis  a  goodly  credit 
for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch  ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed  :  I  like  not  when  a  'omans  has  a  great  peard  j 
3  I  fpy  a  great  peard  under  his  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  befeech  you, 
follow  •,  fee  but  the  iffue  of  my  jealoufy :  if  I  4  cry 
out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  truft  me  when  I  open 
again. 

Page.  Let'^obey  his  humour  a  little  further :  come, 
gentlemen,     i  [Exeunt. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truft  me,  he  beat  him  moft  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mafs,  that  he  did  not ;  he 
beat  him  moft  unpitirully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pll  have  the  cudgel  hallowM,  and  hung 
o'er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  fervice. 

Jifrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  may  we,  with  the 

*  ronyon! ]  Ronyon,  applied  to  a  woman,  means,  as 

far  as  can  be  traced,  much  the  fame  with  /call  or  /cab  fpoken 
of  a  man.     Johnson. 

3  I/py  a  great  peard  under  bis  muffler.]  As  the  fecond 

ftratagem,  by  which  Falilaff  efcapes,  is  much  the  grofler  of 
the  two,  I  wifh  it  had  been  pra&ifed  fir&.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  Ford,  having  been  fo  deceived  before,  and  knowing  that 
he  had  been  deceived,  would  fuifer  him  to  efcape  in  fo  flight 
a  difguife.     Johnson. 

4  cry  cut  upon  no  trail, ]  The  expreffion  is  taken  from 

the  huntew.  Trail  is  the  fcent  left  by  the  paffagc  of  the  game. 
To  cry  out$  is  to  open  or  bark.    Johnson. 

warrant 
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warrant  of  woman-hood,  and  the  witnefs  of  a  good 
conference,  pUrfue  him  with .  any  further  revenge  ? 

Airs.  Page.  The  fpirit  of  wantonnefs  is,  fure,  fcar*d 
out  of  him  •,  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-fimplef 
with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  wafte,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  hufbands  how  we  have 
ferved  him  ?. 

Mrs.  Page.  Yea,  by  all  means  -,  if  it  be  but  to 
fcrape  the  figures  out  of  your  hulband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat 
knight  fhall  be  any  further  afflifted,  'we  too  will  ftill 
be  the  minifters. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Til  warrant  they'll  have  him  publickty 
fkam'd  :  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to 
the  jeft,  ftiould  he  not  be  publickly  fliam'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  to  the  forge  with  it,  then  fhape 
it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        HI. 
Changes  to  the  Garter  inn. 

Enter  Hoft  and  Bardolpb. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  defire  to  ..'have  three  of 
your  horfes  :  the  duke  himfelf  will  be  to-morrow  at 
court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Hoft.  What  duke  fhould  that  be,  comes  fo  fecretly  ? 
I  hear  not  of  him'  in  the  court :  let  me  fpeak  with 
the  gentlemen  •,  they  fpeak  Englifh  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Hoft.  They  fhall  have  my  horfes ;  but  I'll  make 
them  pay,  I'll  fawce  them.  They  have  had  my  houfc 
a  week  at  command  •,  I  have  turn'd  away  my  other 
guefts  :  5  they  muft  come  off  -y  I'll  fawce  them,  come. 

[Exeunt. 

5  thy  muft  comb  off; ]  This  never  can  be  our  poet's 

or  hi*  holt's  meaning.  To  come  off  being  in  other  terms  to  go 
fist-fret.    Wemuit  read,  compt  off,  i.e.  clear eheir reckoning. 

War  burton; 

To' 
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SCENE       IV. 
Changes  So  Forfs  boufe. 

Enter  Page,  Ford*  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Evans. 

Eva.  9Tis  one  of  the  bed:  difcretions  of  a  'omans, 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  fend  you  both  theft  letters  at  an 
itiftant  ? . 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife*    Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt; 
6  I  rather  will  fufpeft  the  fun  with  cold. 
Than  thee  with  wantonnefs :  now  doth  thy  honour  (land, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heittick* 
As  firm  as  faith. 

To  come  off,  fignifies  in  oar  author,  fometiincs  to  be  uttered 
with  fpirit  and  volubility.  In  this  place  it  feems  to  mean  what 
is  in  oar  time  exprefled  by  to  come  down,  tb  pay  liberally  and 
readily.  Thefe  accidental  and  colloquial  fenfes  are  the  difgrac* 
of  language,  and  the  plague  of  commentators.    Johnson. 

To  come  off  is  to  pay.  In  this  fenfe  it  .is  ufed  by  Maffinger, 
in  The  Unnatural  Combat,  a&  4.  fc.  2%  where  a  wencb,  demand- 
ing money  of  the  father  to  keep  his  baftard,  hyi— Will  you  came 
off,  Sir?    Stbcvews. 

The  phrafe  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  338.  edit.  Urry. 
"  Come  off,  and  let  me  riden  haitily, 
"  dive  me  twelve  pence;  I  may  no  longer  tarie."    T.T. 

4  /  rather  will  fufpeel  the  fun  with  cold,]  Thus  the  modern 

editions. The  old  ones  read-— with  gold,  which  may  mean* 

I  rather  will  fufped  the  fun  can  bo  corrupted  by  a  bribe,  than 
thy  honour  be  betrayed  to  wantonnefs.    Mr.  Rowe  filently  made 
the  change,  which  fucceeding  editors  have  as  filently  adopted. 
Surely  Shakefpeare  would  rather  have  fzid~-~fu/pee7  the  fun  of 
«W— if  he  had  defigned  what  is  implied  by  the  alteration. 
A  thought  of  a  fimilar  kind  occors  in  Hen.  IV.  Fart  I. 
"  Shall  the  blefled  fun  of  heaven 
"  Prove  a  micher  ?" 
I  have  not,  however,  difplaced  Mr.  Rowe's  emendation,  as  a 
zeal  to-preferve  old  readings  without  diftin&ion  may  fometimes 
prove  as  injurious  to  the  author's  reputation,  as  a  defire  to 
introduce  new  ones,   without  attention  to  the  quaintnefs  of 
phrafeology  then  in  ufc.    Stibvims. 

P*gi 
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Page.  TTis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 
Be  not  as  extreme  in  fubmiflion,  as  in  offence, 
But  let  our  plot  go  forward  :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  publick  fport, 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  difgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  fpoke  of. 

Page.  How !  to  fend  him  word  theyMl  meet  him  in 
the  park  at  midnight !  fie,  fie,  he'll  never  come. 
.  Eva.  You  fay,  he  hath  been  thrown  into  the  rivers  ; 
and  has  been  grievoufly  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman  :  me- 
thinks,  there  fhould  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  fhould 
not  come;  methinks,  his  flefh  is  punifh'd,  he  ihall 
have  no  defires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devife  but  how  you'll  ufe  him,  when 
he  comes, 
And  let  us  two  devife  to  bring;  him  thither* 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windfor  foreft, 
Doth  all  the  winter-time  at  ftill  of  midnight 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns  ; 
And  there  he  blafts  the  tree,  ?  and  takes  the  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  fhakes  a  chain 
In  a  moft  hideous  and  dreadful  manner : 
You've  heard  of  fuch  a  fpirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  fuperftitious  idle-headed  Eld 
Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak : 
But  what  of  this  ? 

*  and  takes  the  cattle ;]  To  take9  in  Shakefpeare,  fignifies 

to  fcize  or  ftrilce  with  a  difeafe,  to  blafh     So  in  Hamlet: 

"  No  planet  takes." 
So  in  Lear  : 

««  Strike  her  young  bones, 

**  Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameneft."    Johksok. 

Mrs, 
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8  Mrs.  Ford.  Many,  this  is  our  device ; 
That  Falftaff  at  that  oak  (hall  meet  with  us. 
We'll  fend  him  word  to  meet  us  in  the  field, 
Difguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted,  but  he'll  come, 
And  in  this  fhape;  when  you  have  brought  him  thither, 
What  (hall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewife  we  have  tnought  upon, 
and  thus : 
Nan  Page  (my  daughter)  and  my  little  fon, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  drefs 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands  \  upon  a  fudden, 
As  Falftaff,  fhe,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  faw-pit  rufti  at  once 
9  With  fome  diffufed  fong:  upon  their  fight, 
We  two,  in  great  amazednefs,  will  fly  : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
1  And,  fairy-like  too,  pinch  the  unclean  knight  -, 

•  Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device  ;         ■ 
Thai  Falftaff  at  that  oak  jball  meet  <witb  us. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted,  but  be9 11  come. 

And  in  tbisjbape  \  ivbenyou  have  brought  bim  fbitber,]  Thus 
this  paiTage  has  been  tranfxnitted  down  to  us,  from  the  time  of 
the  firft  edition  by  the  players :  but  what  was  this  ihape,  in 
which  Falftaff  was  to  be  appointed  to  meet  ?  For  the  women 
have  not  faid  one  word  to  afcertain  it.  This  makes  it  more 
than  fufpicious,  the  defeft  in  this  point  muft  be  owing  to  fome 
wife  retrenchment.  The  two  intermediate  lines,  which  I  have 
reftored  from  the  old  quarto,  are  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  clear 
up  the  matter.     Theobald. 

9  Witbfome  diffufed  fong  : ]  A  diffufed  fong  fignifics  a  ibng 

that  ltrikes  out  into  wild  fentiments  beyond  the  bounds  of 
nature,  fuch  as  thofe  whofe  fubjeft  is  fairy  land.     Warb. 

By^K/^^/©^Shakefpearemaymean  fuch  fongs  as  mad  people 
ring.  Edgar  in  K.  Lear,  when  he  has  determined  to  a  flu  me 
the  appearance  of  a  travelling  lunatic,  declares  his  refolution 
to  dijfyfe  bisfpeecb,  i.  e.  to  give  it  the  turn  peculiar  to  madnefs. 

Steevbns. 
1  And%  fairy -like,  to  pi  neb  tbe  unclean  knigbt  j]  TJie  gram- 
mar requires  us  to  read, 

And,  fairy 'like  too,  pinch  the  unclean  knigbt.     Warb. 

This 
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And  afk  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  fo  facred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  fhape  prophane  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  And,  'till  he  tell  the  truth, 
Let  the  fuppofed  fairies  pinch  him  round. 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known, 
We'll  all  prefent  ourfelves  ;  dif-horn  the  fpint, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windfor. 

Ford.  The  children  muft 
Be  pra£tis*d  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do*  t. 

ErOd.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  and 
I  Will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  alfo,  to  burn  the  knight 
with  my  taber. 

Ford.  This  will  be  excellent.  I'll  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  fhall  be  the  queen  of  all  the 
fairies ;  finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  *  That  filk  will  I  go  buy ; — and  in  that  time 
Shall  matter  Slender  fteal  my  Nan  away,  [Afide. 

And  many  her  at  Eaton. Go,  fend  to  FalftafF 

ftraight. 
.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook : 
he'll  tell  me  all  his  purpofe.     Sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :  go  get  us  properties 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

This  mould  perhaps  be  written  to-pineb,  as  one  word.     This 

life  of  to  in  composition  with  verbs,  is  very  common  in  Gower 

and  Chaucer,  but  muft  have  been  rather  antiquated  in  the  time 

of  Shakefpeare.    See  Gower  De  QonfeJJione  Amantis,  B.  4*  fol.  7. 

"  All  to-tore  is  myn  araie.'* 

And  Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale \  1169. 

*•  mouth  and  nofe  to-broke" 

The  conftruftion  will  otherwife  be  very  hard.     T.  T. 

*  That  filk  nvill  I  go  buy  ; — and  in  that  time]  Mr.  Theobald 
referring  that  time  to  the  time  of  buying  the  filk,  alters  it  to 
tire.  But  there  is  no  need  of  any  change  :  that  time  evidently 
relating  to  the  time  of  the  mafk  with  which  FalftafF  was  to  be 
entertained,  and  which  makes  the  whole  fubjeft  of  this  dia- 
logue.    Therefore  the  common  reading  is  right.     Warb. 

Vol.  I.  '    T  Eva. 
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Eva.  Let  us  about  it,  it  is  admirable  pleafurts,  and 
fery  honeft  knaveries.       [Ex.  Page,  Fcrd9  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  miftrds  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  Sir  John  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Fori 
Til  to  the  do&or  •,  he  hath  my  good  will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page, 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  ideot  * 
And  he  my  hufband  belt  of  all  affe&s  : 
The  doftor  is  well-mony'd,  and  his  Friends 
Potent  at  court  •,  he,  none  but  he  ftiall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thoufand  worthier  came  to  crave  her. 

[Exit. 

SCENE        V. 
Changes  to  the  Garter  inh. 

Enter  Hoft  and  Simple. 

Heft.  What  would'ft  thou  have,  boor?  what,thkk- 
fkin  ?  fpeak,  breathe,  difcufi ;  brief,  fhort,  quick, 
fnap. 

Simp.  Marry,  Sir,  I  come  to  fpeak  with  Sir  John 
Falftaff,  from  matter  Slender. 

Heft.  There's  his  chamber,  his  houfe,  his  caftle, 
his  3  ftanding-bed,  and  truckle-bed  v  'tis  painted  about 
with  the  ftory  of  the  prodigal,  frefh  and  new :  go, 
knock  and  call  -,  he'll  (peak  like  an  Antbropopbaginm 
unto  thee :  knock,  I  fay. 

Simp.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman  gone  up 
into  his  chamber  -,  Pll  be  fo  bold  as  day,  Sir,  'till  {he 
come  down  :  I  come  to  fpeak  widi  her,  indeed. 

3  —ftanding-bed*  and  truckle-bed  %—]  The  ufual  furniture 
of  chambers  in  chat  time  was  a  (landing-bed,  under  which  wai 
itrocble,  truckle,  or  running  bed.'  In  the  (landing- bed  lay  xht 
mailer,  and  in  the  truckle-bed  the  fcrvant.  So  in  Hall's  Accmmt 
*f  a  Servile  Tutor : 

V  He  licth  in  the  truckle-bed, 

«•  While  his  young  nuUcr  lieth  o'er  his  head.'*    Johks. 

Hofi. 
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Ho  ft.  Ha !  a  fat  woman  ?  the  knight  may  be  robb'd : 
111  call.  Bully-knight !  Bully-Sir  John !  fpeak  from 
thy  lungs  military :  art  thou  there  ?  it  is  thine  Hoft, 
thine  Ephefian,  calls. 

Falftaff  above. 

Fal.  How  now,  mine  Hoft  ? 

Hoft.  Here's  a  *  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fat  woman :  let  her  defcend*  bully,  let 
her  defcend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable.  FfeJ 
privacy  ?  fie ! 

Enter  Falftaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  Hoft,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
now  with  me  -,  but  (he's  gone. 

Simp.  Pray  you,  Sir,  was't  not  the  wife  woman  of 
Brentford  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry  was  it,  *  muflel-fhell ;  what  would 
you  with  ner  ? 

Sim.  My  matter,  Sir,  my  mafter  Slender  fent  to 
her,  feeing  her  go  through  the  ftreet,  to  know,  Sir, 
whether  one  Nym,  Sir,  that  beguil'd  him  of  a  chain, 
had  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  fpake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Simp.  And  what  fays  (he,  I  pray,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Marry,  (he  fays,  that  the  very  fame  man,  that 
beguil'd  mafter  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozen'd  him  of 
h. 

Simp.  I  would  I  could  have  fpqken  with  the  wo- 
man herfelf  •,  I  had  other  things  to  have  fpoken  with 
her  too  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

♦  —  Bohemian-Tarter— ]  The  French  call  a  Bohemian  what 
we  call  a  Gypfey  ;  but  I  believe  the  Hoft  means  nothing  more 
than,  by  a  wild  appellation,  to  infinuate  that  Simple  makes  a 
ftrange  appearance.     Johnson. 

s  —~—muff£l-jbell\ J   He  calls  poor  Simple  muflei-fhell, 

because  he  ftands  with  his  mouth  open.    Johnson. 

T  2  Hoft, 
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Hoft.  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Simp.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  Sir. 

Fal.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  dy'ft. 

Simp.  Why,  Sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mif- 
trefs  Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  matter's  for- 
tune to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Simp.  What,  Sir. 

Fal  To  have  her,  or  no :  go ;  fay,  the  woman 
told  me  fo. 

Simp.  May  I  be  fo  bold  to  fay  fo,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Sir ;  like  who  more  bold. 

Simp.  I  thank  your  worfhip  :  I  fhall  make  my 
matter  glad  with  thefe  tidings.  [Exit  Simple. 

Hoft.  Thou  art  clerkly  •,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  JoRn : 
was  there  a  wife  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  Hoft;  one,  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learn'd  before  in 
my  life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was 
paid  for  my  learning* 

Enter  Bardolpb. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  Sir !  cozenage !  meer  cozenage  f ' 

Hoft.'  Where  be  my  horfes  ?  fpeak  well  of  them, 
varletttx 

Bard._  Run  away  with  the  cozeners  :  for  fo  foon  as 

I  came  beyond  Eaton,  they  threw  me  off  from  behind 

one  of  them,  in  a  flough  of  mire ;  and  fet  fpurs,  and 

.away,  like  three  German  devils,  three  Do&or  Fau- 

.  ftus's. 

Hoft.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain; 
do  not  fay,  they  are  fled ;  Germans  are  honeft  men. 

Enter  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  Hoft  ? 
Hoft.  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  ? 
Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments:  there  is 
a  friend  o'minc  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is  three 

cozen- 
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cozen-jermans  that  has  cozen'd  all  the  Hofts  of  Read- 
ings, of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horfes  and 
money,  J  tell  you  for  good  will,  look  you  :  you  are 
wife,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-ftocks  *,  and  'tis 
not  convenient  you  fhould  be  cozen'd :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit, 

Enter  Caius. 

Caius.  Ver*  is  mine  Hoft  de  Jarterre  ? 

Hoft.  Here,  mafter  Doftor,  in  perplexity  and  doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  but  it  is  tell-a-me, 
dat  you  make  a  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Ja~ 
many :  by  my  trot,  der  is  no  duke,  dat  the  court  is 
know,  to  come.     I  tell  you  for  good  will  j  adieu. 

[Exit. 

Hoft.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go  !  affift  me,  knight  \ 
I  am  undone :  fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain  !  I  am 
undone !  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozen'd ;  for 
I  have  been  cozen'd,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  fhould 
come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  tranf- 
form'd,  and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  wafh'd 
and  cudgel'd,  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat, 
drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fifhermens'  boots  with  me. 
I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits, 
'till  I  were  as  creft-faln  as  a  dry'd  pear.  I  never 
profper'd  fincc  I  forfwore  myfelf  at 8  Primer o.  Well, 
if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  fay  my  prayers, 
I  would  repent. 

Enter  Mftrefs  Quickly. 

Now,  whence  come  you  ? 

Quic.  From  the  two  parties,  forfooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other*  and  fo  they  (hall  be  both  beftow*d !  I  have  fqf- 

*— -Primero.— ]  A  gamp  at  cards.     Johnson. 

T  3  fcr*d 
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ferM  more  for  their  fakes,  more,  than  the  villainous 
inconftancy  of  man's  difpofition  is  able  to  bear. 

<2>ttic.  And  have  not  they  fufferM  ?  yes,  I  warrant; 
fpecioufly  one  of  them ;  miftrefs  Ford,  good  heart, 
is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  fee  a  white 
lpot  about  her. 

Fal  What  telFft  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I  was 
beaten  myfelf  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brentford ;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit, 
counterfeiting  the  7  aftion  of  an  old  woman,  delivered 
me,  the  knave  conftable  had  fet  me  i'the  ftocks,  i'the 
common  ftocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quic.  Sir,  let  me  fpeak  with  you  in  your  chamber: 
you  fhall  hear  how  things  go  -,  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  fay  fomewhat.  Good 
hearts,  8  what  ado  is  here  to  bring  you  together !  fure, 
one  of  you  does  not  fcrve  heaven  well,  that  you  arc 
fo  crofs'd. 

Pal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt. 

1  —aclion  of  an  old  woman,— ]  What!  was  it  any  dex- 
terity of  wit  in  Sir  John  Falftaff  to  counterfeit  the  a&inn  of 
an  old  woman,  in  order  to  efcape  being  apprehended  for  a 
witch  f  Surely,  one  would  imagine,  this  was  the  readieft  meat* 
to  bring  him  into  fuch  a  fcrape  :  for  none  but  old  women  have 
ever  been  fufpe&ed  of  being  witches*  The  text  muifc  certainly 
be  reilor'd,  a  wood  woman,  a  crazy,  frantick  woman  ;  one  too 
wild,  and  filly,  and  unmeaning,  to  have  either  the  malice,  or 
jnifchievous  fubdety  of  a  witch  in  her.  .Tujbobald. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  but 
reje&ed  by  Dr.  Warburton.  To  me  it  appears  reasonable 
enough.     Johnson. 

1  am  not  certain  that  this  change  is  oeceffary.  Falftaff,  by 
counterfeiting  fuch  weaknefs  and  infirmity,  as  would  naturally 
be  pitied  in  an  old  woman,  averted  the  punifhment  to  which 
he  would  otherwife  have  been  fubje&ed;  on  the  fuppofition  that 
he  was  a  witch.     St  as  yens. 

*  what  ado  is  here  to  bring  you  together  /— ]   The  great 

fault  of  this  play  is  the  frequency  of  expreifions  fo  profane, 
that  no  neceflity  of  preferving  character  can  juftify  them* 
There  are  laws  of  higher  authority  than  thofc  of  criticifm. 

^  JOHNSOK. 

SCENE 
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SCENE        VI. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Ho  ft. 

Hoft.  Matter  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me  -,  my  mind  is 
heavy, 
I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  fpcak ;  aflift  me  in  my  purpofe, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  Til  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  lofs. 

Hoft.  I  will  hear  you,  matter  Fenton  •,  and  I  will, 
at  the  leaft,  keep  your  counfel. 

Fen.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page  j 
Who,  mutually,  hath  anfwer'd  my  attention 
(So  far  forth  as  herfelf  might  be  her  chufer) 
Even  to  my  with.     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  fuch  contents,  as  you  will  wondfer  *at ; 
The  mirth  whereof *s  io  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  fingly,  can.be  manifefted, 
Without  the  (hew  of  both.     Fat  Sir  John  Falftaff 
Hath  a  groat  fcene ;  the  image  of  the  jett 

[Shewing  a  letter. 
I'll  fliew  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  Hoft ; 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  juft  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Mutt  my  fweet  Nan  prefent  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpofe  why,  is  here ;  in  which  difguif^, 
While  other  jefts  are  fomething  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  flip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eaton 
Immediately  to  marry  :  fhe  hath  confented  :— -now, 

Sir, 
Her  mother,  ever  ftrorig  againft  that  match, 
And  firm  for  Doftor  Cains,  hath  appointed 
That  he  fhall  likewife  fhuffle  her  away, 
While  other  fports  are  talking  of  their  minds, 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  prieft  attends, 
Straight  marry  her ;  to  this  her  mother's  plot 

T  4  She, 
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She,  feemingly  obedient,  Ukewifehath 

Made  promife  to  the  Dodtor. Now,  thus  itrefts$ 

Her  father  means  fhe  fhall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  drefs  when  Slender  fees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 
She  fhall  go  with  him  : — her  mother  hath  intended. 
The  better  to  devote  her  to  the  Do&or 
(For  they  muft  all  be  mafk'd  and  vizarded) 
That,  quaint  in  green,  (he  {hall  be  loofe  enrobed, 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head  % 
And  when  the  Doftor  fpies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  confent  to  go  with  him. 

Hoft.  Which  means  fhe  to  deceive  ?  father  or  mo- 
ther ? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  Hoft,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  refts,  that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  flay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Hoft.  Well,  hufband  your  device  •,  I'll  to  the  vicar, 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  fhall  not  lack  a  prieft. 

Fent.  So  fhall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Befides,  I'll  make  a  prefent  recompence.        {Exeunt. 

SCENE        VII. 

Enter  Falftaff  and  Mrs.  §>uickty. 

Fal  Pr'ythee,  no  more  pratling. — Go,— I'll  hold. 
This  is  the  third  time  •,  I  hope,  good  luck  lies  in  odd 
numbers.  Away,  go  ;  they  fay,  there  is  divinity  in 
odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.— 
Away. 

§uic.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain  ;  and  I'll  do  what  I 
fan  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns.      [Exit  Mrs.  ghacktf. 

Fal  Away,  I  fay  j  time  we^rs :  hold  up  your  head, 
and  mince.  ' 

Enter. 
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Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  mafter  Brook  ?  Matter  Brook,  the  matter 
will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the 
Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  fhall 
fee  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yeftcrday,  Sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal  I  went  to  her,  mafter  Brook,  as  you  fee,  like 
a  poor  old  man  ;  but  I  came  from  her,  mafter  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  fame  knave,  Ford  her 
hufband,  hath  the  fineft  mad  devil  of  jealoufy  in  him, 
mafter  Brook,  that  ever  govern'd  frenzy.  I  will  tell 
you ;  he  beat  me  grievoufly,  in  the  fhape  of  a  wo- 
man ;  for  in  the  fhape  of  a  man,  mafter  Brook*  I  fear 
not  Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam  -,  becaufe  I  know 
alio,  life  is  a  fhuttle.  I  am  in  hafte ;  go  along  with 
Hie,  Til  tell  you  all,  mafter  Brook.  Since  I  phick'd 
geefe,  play'd  truant,  and  whipp'd  top,  I  knew  not 
what  'twas  to  be  beaten,  'till  lately.  Follow  me :  I'll 
tell  you  ftrange  things  of  this  knave  Ford ;  on  whom 
to-night  I  will  be  reveng'd,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife 

into  your  hand. Follow  :  grange,  things  in  hand, 

mafter  Brook  !  follow.—  [Exeunt. 


ACTV.      SQSNE& 

Windfor  Park. 
fLnter  Page,  Shallow^  and  Slender*. 

Fag  e. 

GOME,  come;   we'll  couch  i'the  caftle-ditch, 
'till  we  fee  the  light  of  our  fairies,— Remember, 
fori  Slender,  my  daughter. 
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Slen.  Ay,  forfooth ;  I  have  fpoke  with  her,  and  we 
have  a  nay-word  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come 
so  her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum  \  (he  cries,  budget  \  and 
by  that  we  know  one  another. 

SbaL  That's  good  too  -,  but  what  needs  either  your 
fnutfiy  or  her  budget  ?  the  white  will  decipher  her  well . 
enough. — It  hath  ftruck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  fpirits  will  be- 
come it  well.  Heaven  profper  our  fport !  *  No  man 
means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  (hall  know  him  by 
his  horns.     Let's  away  \  follow  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE       n.     - 

Enter  Afiftrefs  Page*  Mftrtfs  Ford9  and  Caius. 

Mrs  .Page.  MafterDo&or,  my  daughter  is  in  grfcn: 
when  you  fee  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away 
with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  difpatch  it  quickly:  go 
before  into  the  park  :  we  two  muft  go  together. 

Caius.  I  krjow  vat  I  have  to  do ;  adieu.         [Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  Sir.  My  hufband  will 
Ii6t  rejoice  fo  much  at  the  abufe  of  Falftaflf,  as  he  will 
chafe  at  the  DoAort  marrying  my  daughter :  but  'tis 
no  matter  •,  better  a  little  chiding,  than  a  great  deal 
of  heart-break. 

Mrs-.  F&d*  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies  ?  l  and  the  Welch  devil  Evans  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couch'd  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  eak,  with  obfcuiM  lights ;  which,  at  the  very 

*  No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil*——]  This  is  a  double 

blander;  for  forae,  of  whom  this  was  fpoke,  were  women. 
We  (hould  read  then,  No  om  means.    Warburton, 

i  anJ  the  Welch  devil  Evans  />]  The  former  impreflion  : 

and  the  Welch  devil  Heme  f  Bit  Fajftaff  was  to  reprefent  Heme, 
and  he  was  no  Welchman.  Where  was  the  attention  or  fagacity 
of  our  editor?,  not  to  obferve  that  Mrs.  Fo»d  is  enquiring  fcr 
Evans  by  th*  name  of  the  Welch  devil  ?  Dr.  Thirlby  likewife 
difcovcr'd  the  blunder  of  this  pafTage.    Theobald. 

inftant 
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inftant  of  FalftafPs  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once 
difplay  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Fori.  That  cannot  cfruft  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amaz'd,  he  will  be  mock'dt 
if  he  be  amaz'd,  he  will  every  way  be  mock'd. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Againft  fuch  lewdfters,  and  their  lechery, 
Thofe,  that  betray  them,  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draw$  on ;  to  the  oak,  to 
the  oak.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        III. 

Enter  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies \  come;  and  remember 
your  parts :  be  pold,  I  pray  you  ;  follow  me  into  the 
pit  i  and  when  I  give  the  watch-'ords*  do  as  I  pid  you  j 
come,  come;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE       IV. 

Enter  Falftaff  with  a  bucks  bead  an. 

.  Fal  The  Windfor  bell  hath  ftruck  twelve-,  the 
minute  draws  on :  n6w,  the  hot-blooded  gods  affift 
xne  1  Remember,  Jove,  thou  waft  a  bull  for  thy  Eu- 
ropa-,  love  fet  on  thy  horns.  Oh  powerful  love! 
that,  in  fome  refpefts,  makes  a  bead  a  man  \  in  fome 
other,  a  man  a  beaft. — You  were  alfo,  Jupiter,  a  fwan, 
for  the  love  of  Leda :  oh,  omnipotent  love !  how 
near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goofe  ?  A 
fault  done  firft  in  the  form  of  a  beaft ;— O  Jove, 
a  bcaftly  fault !- — and  then  another  fault  in  the  fern- 
blance  of  a  fowl  %  ■  dunk  on*t,  Jove  •,  a  foul  fault. 
When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  (hall  poor  men  <\p  ? 
For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windfor  flag  ;  and  the  fatceft, 
I  think,  i'  the  foreft.  Send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove, 
or  who  can  blame  me  to  pifc  my  tallow  ?  Who  comes 
here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter 
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Enter  Mifirefs  Ford  and  Mftrefs  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?   art  thou  there,  my  deer  ? 
my  male  deer  ? 
Fal  My  doe  with  the  black  fcut  ?  Let  the  Iky  rain 

Etatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  \ 
il  kifling-comfits,  and  fnoweringoes  •,  let  there  come 
a  tempeft  of  provocation,  I  will  fhelter  me  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Miftre6  Page  is  come  with  me,  fweet- 
heatf. 

Fal.  *  Divide  me  like  a  hribe-buck,  each  a  haunch : 
I  will  keep  my  fides  to  myfelf,  my  fhoulders  for  the 
3  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
hufbands.  Am  I  a  woodman  ?  ha !  Speak  I  like 
Herne  the  hunter  ?  Why,  nott  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
coniciences  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  tryc 
ipirk,  welcome!  \Noife  witbin. 

Mrs,.  Page.  Alas  !  what  noifc  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  fins  ! 

Fal.  What fhould  this  be  ? 

■  &*$.}***««• 

[The  women  run  out. 
FaL  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damn'd, 
left  the  oil  that  is  in  me  fhould  fet  hell  on  fire;  he 
never  would  elfe  crofs  me  thus, 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  like  afatyr  \  $gickfyy  and  others,  drefid 
like  fairies \  yoitb  tapers. 

§}uie.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Tou  moon-fhine  revellers,  and  (hades  of  night, 

*  Diyidt  me  like  a  brib'd-buck, ]  Thus  all  the  old  copies, 

jniftakingly  :  it  muft  be  bribe-buck ;  i.  e.  a  buck  fent  for  a  bribe. 

Theobald. 

J  fellow  of  this  wa/i,— ]  Who  the  fellow  is,  or  why 

he  keeps  his  fhoulders  for  him,  I  do  not  understand.     John  son. 

To  the  keeper  the  faultier*  and  bumbles  belong  as  a  perqui- 
site.   Gray. 
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♦  You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  deftiny, 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality.——— 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Eva.  Elves,  lift  your  names;   filence,  you  airy 
toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windfor  chimneys  lhalt  thou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find'ft  unrak'd,  and  heardis  unfwept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry. 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  fluts,  and  fluttery. 

Pal.  They're  fairies  ;  he,  that  fpeaks  to  them,  fhall 
die : 
I'll  wink  and  couch ;  no  man  their  works  muft  eye. 

[Lies  down  upon  bis  face. 
Eva.  Where's  Pede? — Go  you,  and  where  you 
find  a  maid, 
That,  ere  fhe  fleep,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  (aid, 

4  Ton  ORPHAN^rt'n  of fixed deftiny ,]  But  why  orphan-heirs? 
Deftiny,  whom  they  fucceeded,  was  yet  in  being.  Doubtle& 
the  poet  wrote, 

You  ouphen  heirs  of  fixed  deftiny, 
i.e.  you  elves,  who minifter,  and  fucceed  in  fomeof  the  works 
of  deftiny.  They  are  called,  in  this  play,  both  before  and 
afterwards,  ouphes ;  here  ouphen ;  en  being  the  plural  termina- 
tion of  Saxon  nouns.  For  the  word  is  from  the  Saxon  Alpenne, 
lamia y  damoms.  Or  it  may  be  nnderftood  to  be  an  adjective,  as 
wooden,  'woollen,  golden,  Sec.     War  burton. 

Dr.  Warburton  corrects  orphan  to  ouphen ;  and  not  without 
plaufibility,  as  the  word  ouphes  occurs  both  before  and  after- 
ward. But,  I  fancy,  in  acquiefcence  to  the  vulgar  doctrine, 
the  addrefs  in  this  line  is  to  a  part  of  the  troop,  as  mortals  by 
birth,  but  adopted  by  the  fairies :  orphans  in  refpeft  of  their 
real  parents,  and  now  only  dependent  on  deftiny  herfelf.  A 
few  lines  from  Spenfer  will  fufficiently  illuftrate  this  pafTage  ; 
"  The  man  whom  heavens  have  ordaynd  to  bee 

"  The  fpoufe  of  Britomart  is  ArthegalL 
•*  Hewonnethin  the  land  of  Fayeree, 

•'  Yet  is  no  Fary  borne,  ne  fib  at  all, 
"  To  elfes,  but  fprong  of  feed  terreftriall, 

••  And  whilome  by  fd\fc  Faries  ftolen  away, 
•*  Whiles  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  did  crall,  &e." 

Edit.  1590.  B.  3.  St.  26. 
1  Farmer. 

Rein 
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s  Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafy; 
Sleep  (he  as  found  as  carelels  infancy : 
But  thofe,  as  fleep,  and  think  not  on  their  fins, 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  ihoulders,  fides,  and 
ftiins. 
Quic.  About,  about  j, 
Search  Windfor  caflle,  elves,  within  and  out. 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  facred  room ; 
That  it  may  ftand  'till  the  perpetual  doom, 

*  In  ftate  as  wholfome,  as  in  ftate  'tis  fit  * 

Worthy 

*  Raise  up  the  organs  of  btr  fantafy  \\  The  fenfe  of  this 
ipeech  is— thai  {he,  who  (ad  performed  her  religions  duties, 
Should  be  fecure  againil  the  illusion  of  fancy ;  and  have  her 
ileec,  like  that  of  infancy,  undifturbed  by  disordered  dreams. 
This  was  then  the  popular  opinion,  that  evil  fpirits  had  a  power 
over  the  fancy ;  and,  by  that  means,  could  infpire  wicked 
dreams  into  thofe  who,  on  their  going  to  fleep,  had  not  re- 
commended thcmftlves  to  the  protection  of  heaven.  So  Shake- 
fpeare  makes  one,  on  his  lying  down,  fay, 

From  fairies  ,  and  the  tempters  of  tie  night% 

Protefa  us  heaven  ! 
As  this  is  the  fenfe,  let  us  fee  how  the  common  reading  ex- 
preflcs  it ; 

Raife  up  tie  organs  ef  her  fantafy  ; 
L  e.  inflame  her  imagination  with  feniual  ideas ;  which  is  jaft 

*  the  contrary  to  what  the  poet  would  have  the  fpcaker  fay.    W* 
cannot  therefore  but  conclude  he  wrote, 

Rein  up  tbt  organs  ef  btr  fantafy ; 
i.  e.  curb  them,  that  (he  be  no  more  disturbed  by  irregular  ima- 
ginations, than  children  in  their  deep.    For#  he  adds  imme- 
diately, 

Sieepjhe  as  found  as  earelefs  infancy. 
SofaTbeTempeft: 

"  Give  not  dalliance  too  much  the  rein.11 
And  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

«•  I  give  my  fenfual  race  the  rein." 
fa  give  tbe  reiny  being  juft  the  contrary  to  rein  up.     The  fiune 
thought  he  has  again  in  Macbeth  : 

"  .Merciful  powers  I 

"  Reilrain  in  me  the  curfed  thoughts  that  nature 

««  Gives  way  to  in  repofe."    Warburtov. 
*  In  fate  as  <wbol/bmc>-r--]  The  Oxford  editor,  not  knowing 
the  meaning  of  <ujbolfome,  has  altered  it  to, 

In  Jite  as  *w&offomt 
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*  Worthy  the  owner,  as  the  owner  it. 
The  feveral  chairs  of  order  look  you  fcoufr 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  tnftalment  coat,  and  fcveral  crcft, 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  bleft ! 

And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  fing, 
Like  to  the  garter-compafs,  in  a  ring  : 
The  expreflure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-frefh  than  all  the  field  to  fee ; 
And,  Hony  Soit  £>ui  Maly  Penfe,  write, 

*  In  emerald-tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white; 

and  To  has  made  the  wifh  a  moil  abfurd  one.  For  the  fite  or 
fituation  muft  needs  be  what  it  is,  till  the  general  deftru&ion. 
But  whelfim  here  fignifies  integer.  He  wi&efl  the  cafthe  may 
Hand  in  its  prefent  date  of  perfe&ion,  which  the  following 
words  plainly  {hew, 

as  inflate  'tisflt.     Warburton. 
7  Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it.]  And  cannot  be  the 
true  reading.     The  context  will  not  allow  it ;  and  his  court  to 
queen  Elizabeth  directs  us  to  another, 

At  the  owner  it. 
For,  Aire  he  had  more  addrefs  than  to  content  himfelf  with 
wiihing  a  thing  to  be,  which  his  complaifance  muft  fuppofe 
a&ually  was,  namely,  the  worth  of  the  owner.    Wahb. 
•  In  emerald-tuft s%  flowers  purple,  bine,  and  white  % 

Like  fathire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery,']  Thefe  lines  are 
moft  miferaoly  corrupted.  In  the  words— Flowers  purple,  blus9 
end  white— the  turple  is  left  uncompared.  To  remedy  this, 
the  editors,  who  leem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  imperfe&ioA 
of  the  companion,  read,  and  rich  embroidery;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  them,  as  the  blue  and  white  flowers  are  compared  t* 
faphire  and  pearl,  the  purple  is  compared  to  rich  embroidery* 
Thus  inftead  of  mending  one  falfe  ftep  they  have  made  two* 
by  bringing  faphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery  under  one  pre- 
dicament.    The  lines  were  wrote  thus  by  the  poet : 

In  emr aid-tuffs,  flowers  purpled,  blue,  and  white ; 
Like  faphire,  fear  I,  1  n  rich  embroidery, 
i.  e.  let  there  be  blue  and  white  flowers  worked  on  the  green- 
fword,  like  faphire  and  pearl  in  rich  embroidery.  To  purfle, 
is  to  over-lay  with  tinfel,  gold  thread,  &c.  fo  our  ancestors 
called  a  certain  lace  of  this  kind  of  work  a  purfiing-lace*  'Tis 
from  the  French  pourfiler.    So  Spenfer : 

<<  (hewasyclad, 

"  All  in  a  filken  camus,  lilly-white, 

"  Purflbd  upon,  with  many  a  folded  plight." 

The 
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Like  faphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery,  1 

Buckled  below  fair  knight-hood's  bending  knee ;     > 
Fairies  ufc  flowers  for  their  *  charadteiy.  j 

^  Away ;  difperfe :  but,  'till  'tis  one  o'clock, 
*  Our  dance  ©f  cuftom  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme*  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand  •,  yourfelves  in 
order  fet : 
And  t#enty  glow-worms  fliall  our  lanthorns  be* 
To  guide  our  meafure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  ftay ;  I  fmell  a  man  '  of  middle  earth. 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy, 
left  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheefe ! 
Eva.  Vile  worm,  thou  wall  o'er-look'd  even  in  thy 

birth. 
§>uic.  *  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end \ 
If  he  be  chafte,  the  flame  will  back  defcend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  ftart, 
It  is  the  flefh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Eva.  A  trial,  come. 

[They  burn  him  with  their  tapers*  and  pinch  him. 
Come*  will  this  wood  take  fire* 
Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 
§>uic.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  defire  !— 

The  change  of  and  into  in>  in  the  fecond  verfe,  is  neceflkrv. 
For  flowers  worked,  or  purfltd  in  the  grafs,  were  not  like  fa- 
phire and  pearl  /imply*  buc  faphire  and  pearl  in  embroidery, 
bow  the  corrupt  reading  and  was  introduced  into  the  text,  we 
have  fhewn  above.     Warburton. 

9  cbara&erj.]  For  the  matter  with  which  they  make 

letters.     Johnson. 

1  of  middle  garth.]  Spirits  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the 

ethereal  regions,  and  fairies  to  dwell  under  ground,  men  there- 
fore are  in  a  middle  ftation.     Johnson. 

*  With  trial-fire,  &c]   So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  Tht   . 
Faithful  Shefherdejs  ; 

"  In  this  flame  his  ringer  thruft, 

•'Which  will  burn  him  if  he  luft ; 

«•  But  if  not,  away  will  turn, 

*'  As  loth  unfpotted  flefh  to  burn."    Steiveni. 

•    About 
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About  him,  fairies  5  fing  a  fcornful  rhimc : 
And,  as  you  trip,  (till  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  3  It  is  right,  indeed,  he  is  full  of  leacheries 
and  iniquity. 

The     S  O  N  G. 

Fie  onfinful  phantafy ! 

Fie  on  luft  and  luxury  ! 

4  Lujt  is  but  a  bloody  fir e^ 
.    '  Kindled  with  unchafte  defire, 

Fed  in  heart  •,  whofe  flames  ajpirey 
As  thoughts  do  blow  them^  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy : 
Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
9<TiU  candles,  and  Jlar-light,  and  moon-Jhine  be  out.  * 

$  During  this  fong,  they  pinch  him.  DoSorCaius  conns 
one  way,  and  fteals,  away  a  fairy  in  green  \  Slender 
another  way,  and  he  takes  away  a  fairy  in  white  \  and 
Fenton  comes,  and  jteals  away  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A 
noife  of  hunting  is  made  within.  All  the  fairies  run 
away.     Falftdff  pulls  of  his  buclCs  bead,  andrifes. 

3  Eva.  //  is  right,  indeed, ]  This  fliort  fpeech,  which  is 

.very  much  in  character  for  Sir  Hugh,  I  have  inferted  from  the 
old  quartos.     Theobald. 

+  Luft  is  but  a  bloody  fire,]  So  the  old  copies.   I  once  tliQUghf 
it  (hould  be  read, 

Luft  is  but  a  cloudy  /ire, 
but  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  with  left  violence, 

.    Luft  is  but  i*  the  blood  afire*    Johnson. 
Either  emendation  is  unneceflary.    A  bloody  fire,  means  afire 
in  the  blood.     In  The  Second  Part  of  Hen.  IF9  A&  4.  the  fame 
expreffion  occurs  : 

"  Led  on  by  bloody  youth,0  &c. 
i.  e.  fanguine  youth.     Stsevens. 

*  During  this  fong,—\  This  direction  I  thought  proper  to 
infert  from  the  old  quartos.    Thmobald. 

YoJm'V  JJ  Enter 
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Enter  Page,  Fori,  fcf  c.    They  lay  bold  en  bim. 

Page.  If  ay,  do  not  fly ;  J  think,  we  have  watchVJ 
you  now ; 
Will  none  but  Heme,  the  hunter,  ferve  your  turn? 

Mrs.  Pflge.  I  pr?y  you,  come ;  hold  up  the  jeft  nq 
higher. 
NowT  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windfor  wjves  ? 
t  See  you  thefe,  hufband  ?  dp  not  tfrefe  fair  yoaks 
jBecome  the  foreft  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  Sir,  who's  £  cuckold  now  ?t— ^fafter 
Brook,  FalftafPs  a  knaye,  a  cuckoldly  l^nave;  here 
^re  his  horns,  mafter  Brook  :  and,  matter  Brook  hQ 
Jiath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  Nbut  his  buck-baflcet, 
his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money;  which 
muft  be  p$i4  po  mafter  Brook  \  his  horfe?  are  arreted 
for  it,  mafter  Broplj. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we 
could  never  meet,  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love 
again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  rny  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  J  3m  made  an  all 

For&  Ay,  ^nd  aji  o*  top :  both  the  proofs  are  ex- 
tant. 

Fal.  Ai\d  thefe  are  not  fairies  i  I  was  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies :  and  yet 
the  guiltinefs  of  my  mind,  the  fudden  furprizeof  my 
powers,  drove  the  groflhefs  of  the  foppery  into  a  re- 
ceiv'd  bpjipf,  in  defpigjit  of  the  teet^  or  all  rhime  and 
j-eafon,   that  they  were  fairies.    See  now,  how  wjt 

•  See  you  thefe  hufbands  ?  dp  ptf  thefe  fair  oaks 

Become  the  foreft  better  them  the  town?]  What  oaks,  in  the 
name  of  nonfenfe,  do  pur  fagacious  editors  make  Mrs.  Page 
talk  pf  ?  The  pat*  in  t}ie  fprfi  f  But  there  was  no  intention  of 
rranfplanting  them  into  the  towm.-*— Talis  infeiti*  *t  fftf/f* 
fudety  pigetque.  The  firft  folio  reads,  as  the  poet  intended, 
yoaks :  and  Mrs.  Page's  meaning  is  this.  She  (peaks  to  her 
-  pwn,  and  Mrs.  Ford's  huiband,  and  aflts  them,  \(  they  fee  the 
Horn's  in  FalftafPs  band ;  anfL  the.n,  alluding  to  them  as  tip 
types  of  euckoldom,  puts  the  queftion,  whether  thoicjoaks  ait 
not  more  proper  in  the  foreft  than  in  the  town,  i.  e.  than  in 
thet£  families,  as  a  reprqach  to  them  I    Thsobaip. 

Pay 
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may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent  7,  when  'tis  upon  ill  em-* 
ployment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falftaff,  ferve  Got,  and  IeaVe  your 
defires,  and  fairies  will  hot  pinfe  you< 

Ford.  Well  faid,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  your  jealoufies  alfo,  1  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  miftruft  my  wife  again,  till  thoii 
art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  Eriglifh. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  fun  and  dried  it, 
that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  fo  grofs  o'er-reachlne 
as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  fhafl 
1  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize  ?  'tis  time  I  were  choak'd 
with  a  piece  of  toafted  cheefe. 

Eva*  Seefc  is  riot  good  to  give  putter;  youf  pdly 
is  all  putter. 

Fat.  Seefe  and  putter !  have  I  liv'd  to  ftand  in  the 
taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  Eriglilh  ?  this  is 
enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lull  arid  late-walking, 
through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  vou  think,  though 
we  would  have  thruft  virtue  out  or  our  hearts  by  the 
head  and  Ihoulders,  and  have  given  ourfelves  withotlt 

*  — bow  nvit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-teni* — ]  A  Jack  o'  Leal 
appears  to  have  been  fome  puppet  which  wad  thrown  at  in  Lent* 
like  Shrove-tide  cocks. 

So  in  the  old  comedy  of  Lady  Alimony i  1659; 

u     ■    ■      throwing  cudgels 

"  At  Jack-a-kn:s,  Or  Shrbve-cocks." 
Again,  The  Wild  Gobjt  Cbate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  I  would  be  married  {boner  to  a  motikeyj 

"  Or  to  a  Jack  of  Stt**w." 
Again,  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Tamer  Tam'd: 

*•  ^ —if  I  forfeit, 

"  Make  a  Jack  0'  Lent*  and  break  my  (hind 

*•  For  ttntagg'd  points,  and  counters."       * 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Tali  of  a  Tub  i 

it  on  an  Afh-wcdnefday, 

"  Where  thou  didft  ftand  fix  weeks  the  Jack  f  Lent) 

«•  For  boys  to  hurl  three-penny  throws  at  thee." 

Sf  EtVENSi 
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fcruplc  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made 
you  our  delight  ? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puft  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  wither'd,  and  of  intolerable  en- 
trails ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  flanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and 
facks,  and  wines,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings, 
and  fwearings,  and  ftarings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme  •,  you  have  the  ftart 
of  me  •,  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  anfwer  the 
.Welch  flannel  •,  *  ignorance  itfelf  is  a  plummet  o'er 
me  :  ufe  me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  Sir,  we'll  brine  you  to  Windfor  to 
one  Mr.  Brook,  that  you  cozen'd  of  money,  to  whom 
you  fhould  have  been  a  pander :  Over  and  above  that 
you  have  fuffer'd,  I  think,  to  repay  that  money  will 
be  a  biting  affliction. 

9  Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  hufband,  let  that  go  to  make 
amends : 
Forgive' that  fum,  and  fo  we'll  all  be  friends. 

•  ignorance  it/elf  is  a  plummet  o'er  me : ]  Though  this 

be  perhaps  not  unintelligible,  yet  it  is  an  t)dd  way  of  confcfT- 
ing  his  dejection.     I  fhould  wifli  to  read  : 

■  ignorance  itfelf  has  a  plume  o*  me  : 
That  is,  I  am  fo  de  pre  fled,  that  ignorance  itfelf  plucks  me> 
and  decks  itfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  my  weaknefs.  Of  the  pre- 
fent  reading,  which  is  probably  right,  the  meaning  may  be,  I 
am  fo  enfeebled,  that  ignorance  itfelf  weighs  me  down  and 
opprefles  me.     Johnson. 

'»  Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  bufbana',—']  This  and  the  following  little 
fpeech  I  have  inferted  from  the  old  quartos.  The  retrenchment, 
I  prefume,  was  by  the  players.  Sir  John  FalftafF  is  fufficiently 
punifhed,  in  being  difapointed  and  expofed.  The  expectation 
of  his  being  profecuted  for  the  twenty  pounds,  gives  the  con- 
clufion  too  tragical  a  turn.  Befides,  it  is  poetical  inflict  that 
Ford  fhould  fuflain  this  lofs,  as  a  fine  for  his  unreasonable  jea- 
.ioufy.    Theobald. 

Ford. 
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Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand  5  all's  forgiven  at  laft. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  (halt  eat  a 
poflet  to-night  at  my  houfe ;  where  I  will  defire  thee 
to  '  laugh  at  my  wire,  that  now  laughs  at  thee,  TeH 
her,  matter  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doftors  doubt  that ;  if  Anne  Page  be 
my  daughter*  flie  is,  by  this,  Dodtor  Cams'  wife. 

I4fide. 

Enter  Slender. 

Slen.  What  ho!  ho!  father  Page. 

Page.  Son  !  hov  now  ?  how  now,  fon  ?  have  you 
difpatchM  ? 

Slen.  DifpatchM !  Ill  make  the  beft  in  Gloucefter- 
(hire  know  on't  •,  would  I  were  hang'd,  la,  elfe. 

Page.  Of  what,  fon  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  miftrefs 
Anne  Page,  and  (he's  a  great  lubberly  boy. .  If  it  had 
not  been  i*  the  church,  I  would  have  fwing'd  him,  or 
he  fhould  have  fwing*d  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had 
been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  ftir,  and  'tis 
a  pott-matter's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tellme  that  ?  I  think  fo,  when 
I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  married  to  him, 
for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have 
had  him. 

Part .  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell 
you,  now  you  fhould  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
ments? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cry*d  mum,  and 
fhe  cry*d  budget,  as  Anne  and  1  had  appointed  j  and 
yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  poft-mafter's  boy. 

Eva.  Jefhu !  Matter  Slender,  cannot  you  fee  but 
marry  boys  ? 

1  — —  laugh  at  my  <wife> ]  The  two  plots  are  excellentjy 

connected,  and  the  transition  very  *rt Ail ly  made  in  this  fpecch. 

Johnson, 

Page. 
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Page.  O,  I  am  vex'd  at  heart    What  flull  {  do  t 
Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew 

of  your  purpofe  *  turn'd  my  daughter  into  green ; 

and,  indeed,  fhe  is  now  with  the  Do&or  at  the  deanery, 

and  there  married. 

Enter  Caiut. 

Casus,  Ver  is  miftrefe  Page  ?  By  gar,  1  am  cozenM ; 
I  ha9  married  un  gar f on*  a  boy ;  un  paifan,  by  gar a 
a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  I  am  cozen'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  not  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caitts.  Ay,  be  gar*  and  'tis  a  boy :  be  gar,  I'll  raife 
all  Windfor. 

Ford.  This  is  ftrange !  Who  hath  cot  the  right  Anne  ? 

Page.  My  heart  mifgives  me :  here  comes  mailer 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton*  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  matter  Fenton  ? 

Anne.  Pardon,  gobd  father!  good  my  mother,  par- 
don! 

Page.  Now,  miftrefs  ?  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  mafter  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  weht  you  not  with  matter  Doftor, 
maid? 

Fent.  You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  moft  fhamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  (he  and  I,  long  fince  contra&ed, 
Are  now  fb  fure,  that  nothing  can  diflblve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  fhe  hath  committed  i 
And  this  deceit  lofes  the  name  of  craft, 
Ofcdifobedience,  or  unduteous  title  % 
Since  therein  fhe  doth  evitate  and  fhun 
A  thouland  irreligious  curfed  hours, 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  \i€t< 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy. 

In  love,  the  heavens  themfelves  do  guide  the  ftate  ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  fold  by  fate. 

FaL 
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Fal  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  fpecial 
ftand  to  ftrike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanc'cL 

*  Page*  Well,  what  remedy  ?  Fenton,  heaven  give 

thee  joy ! 
What  cannot  be  efchew'd,  muft  be  embrac'cL 

Eva.  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  Wedding. 

FaL  When  night-dogs  run,  all  forts  of  deer  are 
lhae'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  J  will  mufe  po  further.    Matter 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days !    ■  ■  » 
Good  hufband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  fport  o'er  oy  a  country  fire  \ 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  fo  :^ — Sir  John, 
To  mailer  Brook  you  yet  fhall  hold  your  word} 
For  he,  to-night>  fhall  lye  with  miftrefs  Ford. 

I  [Exeunt  otnntf. 

*  Page.  Well,  ^hat  remedy?— -]  In  the  firft ;  fltetch  of  this 
play,  which,  as  Mr.  Pope  obferves,  13  much  inferior  to  the 
latter  performance,  the  only  fentiment  of  which  I  regret  the 
/omiffion,  occurs  at  this  critical  time,  when  Fenton  brings  in  his 
wife,  there  is  this  dialogue. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Come,  miftrefs  Page*  I  muft  be  told  with  you, 
'Tis  pity  1 0  part  love  that  is  fo  true. 

Mrs.  Page..  [A fide.]  Although  that  J  have  mifs'd in  toy  intent, 
Tet  I  am  glad  my  hufband* s  match  is  crofs*d. 
«        Here  Fenton,  take  her. 

Eva.  Come,  mafter  Page,  you  muft  needs  agree. 

Ford.  V  fjsith,  Sir,  come,  you  fee  your  wife  it  pleas' d* 

Page.  I  cannot  tell,  and  yet  my  heart  is  eas'd; 
And  yet  it  doth  me  good  the  boiler  mifs'd. 
Come  hither,  Fenton,  and  come  hither,  daughter. 

Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preferved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that 
it  wai  written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
fo  delighted  with  the  character  of  Falftaff,  that  (he  wiihed  it 
to  be  diffufed  through  more  plays ;  butfufpe&ing  that  it  might 
pall  by  .continued  uniformity,  directed  the  poet  to  diverfify  his 
manner*  by  shewing  him  in  love.  No  taflc  is  harder  than  that 
of  writing  to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakefpeare  knew  what 
tip  queen,  if  the  ftory  be  true,  feems  not  to  have  known,  that 

by 
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by  any  real  pafiion  of  tendernefc,  the  felfifh  craft,  the  carefefs 

jollity,  and  the  lazy  luxury  of  FalftafF  mull  have  fuffercd  £6 
much  abatement,  that  little  of  his  former  cafl  would  have  re- 
gained.  Falftaff  could  not  love;  but  by  ceaiing  to  be  FalfiafF. 
He  could  only  counterfeit  love,  and  his  profeiSons  could  be 
prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus 
the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  cculd  to  the  work  enjoined 
him;  yet  having  perhaps  in  the  former  plays  completed  his 
own  idea,  feems  not  to  have  been  able  to  give  FaUtaiF  all  his 
former  power  of  entertainment. 

This  comedy  rs  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  number  of 
the  perfonages,  who  exhibit  more  characters  appropriated  and 
difcriminaped,  than  perhaps*  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakeipeare  was  thfe  iirft  that  produced  upon  the 
Englifh  flage  the  effect  of  language  diftorted  and  depraved  by 
provincial  or  foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  ceVtainly  decide. 
This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can  confer  praile 
only  on  him,  who  originally,  difcovered  it,  for  it  requires  not 
much  of  either  wit, or  judgment-  its  fuccefs  mult  be  derived 
aimoft  wholly-  from  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  ikilful  mouth, 
even  he  that  deipifes  it,  is  unable  to  refill. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  action  begins  and 

*  ends  often  before  the  conclufion,  and  the  diffcicnt  parts  might 

change  places  without  inconvenience ;  but  its  general  power. 

that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  ihall  finally  be  tried, 

'  is  filth,  that  perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  ipectator,  who 

did  not  think  it  too  foon  at  an  ead.    Johnson. 


END  or  Volume  *nt  Firs t« 
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